NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





THE NAVIES-OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


Tue British navy has hitherto been the pride and glory of the land. 
History and tradition have combined in prose and song, as well as in the 
oral legends of remote firesides, to uphold a credit won by hard toil, 
peril, and suffering, in storm, in ice, in combat, and in all those arduous 
positions that are inseparable from a seafaring life. It is a disagreeable 
thing to have to break the complacent illusion that the British nav 
enjoys an unchallenged superiority over that of all other nations. It is 
like an outrageous sacrilege upon that one of our household gods which 
is the most exalted, and which has been so long deemed beyond the reach 
of the insult of comparison. If, then, we, with others, devote a page or 
two in dispelling an illusion, let not our object be misunderstood ; it is 
that we should continue to preserve our olden superiority, not by relying 
on the past, or even upon the existing state of things, solely, but that 
eur means should be adapted to compete with the new circumstances 
that have arisen, more especially since the introduction of steam. Great 
Britain still possesses a certain superiority, and she possesses, above all, 
the elements necessary to ensure pre-eminence. She has the skilled 
mechanics and trained seamen, she has the rough material, the science 
to mould, and the means to apply it, all that she wants is the impetus. 
She cannot be brought to believe in an altered state of things, she lies 
like a lion in her strength, to be entangled in a mouse’s net; she hears 
over and over again of preparations abroad, she heeds them not; her 
apathy and indifference are as wondrous as they are unnatural. Who 
will have to bear the brunt of her anger when she finds how she has 
allowed herself to be duped and deceived, her island home ravaged, her 
cubs torn from her, mangled or dead, herself an humbled, spoliated, 
nameless thing! 

Let us take one example of the extraordinary and incomprehensible 
apathy under which the country at present slumbers. The fortifications 
and dockyard of Cherbourg, although conspicuous among the under- 
takings prosecuted by the present ruler of France with such unceasing 
vigour, for the development of the naval power of that country, are not 
the only works of the kind upon which anxious care and lavish expendi- 
ture have been of late bestowed. Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, 
Havre, in our vicinity, as well as Toulon, and other minor ports in the 
Mediterranean, have all lately been much strengthened and enlarged, 
especially, as it would seem, with regard to the first-mentioned ports, 
and indeed, to a certain extent, with all, with reference to their serving 
as starting-points for combined aggressive operations on a gigantic 
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scale: 150,000,000 fr. have been allocated for improvements in the port 
of Havre; 17,000,000 fr. for the port of Dunkirk ; 7,000,000 fr. for 
Dieppe ; and 1,800,000 fr. for Fecamp. Similar preparations are being 
made at St. Malo, Carentan, Isigny, Caen, Calais, and Boulogne. A 
port of refuge is also being constructed between Brest and Cherbourg, 
while Brest itself is to be defended by an entively new system of forti- 
fications. 

Now, what is this country doing in the face of such manifestly hostile 

reparations, and that at a time when Sir John Burgoyne, General Shaw 
ennedy, and other experienced, far-seeing officers, are calling out for 
defences for our arsenais, forts, and fortresses, with rifled guns for our 
ports, and fortifications for the metropolis? Why, voting a ridiculously 
small and inadequate sum for new fortifications, and enlargement of old 
fortifications and buildings at er Alderney, Portsmouth, Port- 
land, and Milford Haven. This is all of the estimates for 1859-60! 

The press of every country has been teeming lately with detailed 
accounts of these formidable works, and with speculations as to their 
meaning, yet has the solution arrived at by all continental observers been 
least of all attended to by those most concerned. The dawning regenera- 
tion of French and Russian naval power, and the relative subsidence of 
that of England, has been long spoken of as an assumed thing on the 
Continent as one of the results of the introduction of steam. Steam is 
said to have rendered superiority in seamanship of comparatively little 
im ce in the execution of naval evolutions. It is supposed that it 
will enable the indifferent seamen of France and the soldier-sailors of 
Russia to compete with the hardy tars of Britain, and it is argued that 
if, under the altered circumstances, we shall be met on more equal terms 
in any future war, so, if we do not preserve an absolute numerical supe- 
riority in ships and men, we must be content to forego our title to 
supremacy, and even run the risk of being exposed to invasion by a 
well-concerted surprise. 

The commercial world and the general public have been much pleased 
of late by a proposed general disarmament, and, as a first step, it is said 
that the ships of the division Fourrichon, the armament of which has just 
been completed at Brest, are to be placed in port commission ; the same 
order extending to four frigates and to the vessels of the squadron com- 
manded by Admiral Bouet-Villaumez. It is to be observed that in 
France there are three conditions in which the vessels of the navy are 
maintained : they are either commissioned, that is, fully manned and pro- 
vided, not only with the materials of war, but also with all the necessary 
provisions for the crews; or they are placed in port commission, that is, 
supplied with the former but not the latter requisites, while the hands 
are permitted to go about their business, but may, like soldiers, be re- 
called at any short notice ; or lastly, the vessels are denuded of every- 
thing and laid up in ordinary. Now, it is almost unnecessary to say that 
the expense of stripping a ship—not only of provisions, but also of ammu- 
nition—and of supplying her with these when required, is so great, and 
is an affair requiring so much time, that it may be safely inferred that, 
if the French government should lay up many ships in ordinary, it will 
be a clear and undoubted proof that the hope of peace and the wish to 
maintain it are strong and secure. If, on the contrary, we find that the 
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ships not on actual service are merely er in port commission, the in- 
ference will be that the government wishes to make an appearance of a 
desire for peace, but is either not sincere, or has no confidence in its 
maintenance. 

It is to our own individual activity, zeal, and perseverance that we are 
indebted for most of the advantages we enjoy in this country; and if we 
wish to know “ how we are governed,” or how we are protected, we must 
needs acquire the knowledge ourselves. The debt that the country owes, 
for example, to the public press, for its indefatigable efforts to obtain in- 
formation, is vast. It outstrips the government in the appreciation of 
most matters of national importance, as much as our great companies 
and mercantile and industrial firms do the working of the naval, military, 
and transport services; and at critical periods it has signally taken the 
lead in prompt and well- planned action, when the authorities have broken 
down. But the press cannot build and arm ships and forts—it can only 
challenge the advisability or proclaim the necessity for such, and happy 
it is when it makes its voice heard over and above the habits of miserly 
economy, which are one of the greatest drawbacks to the British charac- 
ter, and the listlessness and timidity that is consequent upon such with 
the ruling powers. 

There are other things which the press cannot always achieve, and one 
of these is the detailed and accurate information as to the precise state of 
the navies of foreign countries, as well as of the French ports and 
arsenals in particular, access to these not being very readily procurable 
by foreigners. We feel, then, under great obligations to Mr. Hans Busk, 
who was induced, in the earnest desire to obtain authentic intelligence, 
and to fully ascertain the real capabilities and present condition of the 
navy and arsenals of France, to visit these during the latter part of last 
year, and to inspect personally the works in progress at each. The re- 
sults at which he arrived, not without encountering a variety of obstacles, 
are consigned in his work entitled “ The Navies of the World; their 
Present State and Future Capabilities.” And it appears from this gen- 
tleman’s statements that the French have now 9 fast screw-ships of the 
line, of which one, La Bretagne, carries 130 guns; the others, L’Algé- 
siras, L’Arcole, L’Eylau, L’impérial, L’ Alexandre, Le Napoléon, Le 
Redoutable, and La Ville de Nantes, 90. They have 24 ships of the 
line (making a total of 33) with auxiliary screws, of which 5, viz. Le 
Friedland, Le Louis XIV., Le Montebello, Le Souverain, and La Ville 
de Paris, carry armaments of 114 guns; 8, viz. L’Austerlitz, Le 
Duguay-Trouin, Le Fleurus, Le Navarin, Le Prince Jéréme, Le Tage, 
L’Ulm, and Le Wagram, carry 90; and 11, viz. Le Bayard, Le 
Breslau, Le Fontenoy, Le Charlemagne, Le Donawerth, Le Dugueselin, 
Le Duquesne, Le Jean Bart, Le Saint Louis, Le Tilsitt, and Le Tour- 
ville, 80 guns. To these must be added 14 line-of-battle ships—sailing 
vessels—of which one, Le Valmy, carries 114 guns; 3, L’Hercule, Le 

Jemmappes, and Le Turenne, 90 guns; 3, L’Iéna, L’Inflexible, and Le 
Suffren, 82; 2, Le Jupiter and Le Neptune, 80; and 5, viz. L’ Alger, 
Le Duperré, Le Marengo, Le Trident, and La Ville de Marseilles, 70 
guns. ‘lhere were also on the stocks and in a high state of forwardness 
4 fast screw line-of-battle ships, Le Castiglione, L’Intrépide, Le Mas- 
séna, La Ville de Bordeaux, all of 90 guns. Le Suffren, it is to be ob- 
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served, carried 6 rifled guns even at the time of Mr. Busk’s explorations. 
Three of the line-of-battle sailing ships were also in progress of conver- 
sion. This makes a grand total of 51 ships of the line. 

Now we have opposed to this, 36 screw-ships of the line, of which 6, 
the Duke of Wellington, Royal Sovereign, Marlborough, Royal Albert, 
Windsor Castle, and Royal George, are three-deckers, with from 131 to 
102 guns; and 30, viz. Conqueror, Donegal, St. Jean d’Acre, Orion, 
Princess Royal, Edgar, Renown, Hero, Algiers, Agamemnon, Exmouth, 
Victor Emmanuel, Hannibal, James Watt, Nile, Aboukir, Cesar, Nep- 
tune, St. George, Trafalgar, Queen, Majestic, Mars, Meanee, Centurion, 
Brunswick, Goliath, Cressy, Colossus, and Sanspareil, are two-deckers ; 
the 3 first-named carrying 101 guns, the 11 following, as also the 
St. George and Trafalgar, 91, the 4 following, James Watt, 90, 
the Queen, 86, the 8 following, 80, and the Sanspareil (we suppose 
for small armament), 70 guns. The ships of the line that are 
sailing vessels number 43, but of these 3 are receiving ships and 1 is a 
coal depot. Again, 4 of these are entered as 120-gun ships, whereas 1, 
the Portsmouth, has now only 46; 5 are reckoned as carrying 104 guns, 
whereas 1, the Devonport, has only 78 ; another, the Malta, 12; the St. 
Vincent, 46; and the Victory, 22. These ships, as also the Wellesley of 
72, but with 36 guns, will probably never be used again. There are 4 
of 90; 11, of 84; 4, of 80; 4, of 78; 7, of 72; and 2, of 70. Four of 
these ships, viz. the Royal William, Waterloo, Nelson, and Rodney, are 
ordered to be fitted with screws. In a country with such means and 
mechanical appliances as ours, there ought not to be a line-of-battle ship 
without an auxiliary screw. 

We have 9 screw coast-guard and block ships, all of 60 guns, of 
which one, the Blenheim, is stationed at the Portland Roads; another, 
the Edinburgh, at Leith; a third, the Russell, at Falmouth ; a fourth, 
the Ajax, at Kingstown; a fifth, the Cornwallis, at the Humber; a sixth, 
the Hogue, at Greenock; a seventh, the Hastings, at Liverpool ; an 
eighth, the Hawke, on the coast of Ireland; and a ninth, the Pembroke, 
at Harwich. 

We have 12 ships of the line on the stocks, of which 6—the 
Prince of Wales, the Victoria, the Howe, the Duncan, the Revenge, and 
the Hood—are in an advanced state, and two more of 91 guns have 
been ordered. This would make a grand total of 102, of which one-half 
may be supposed to be really available. 

The result, then, is, that in as far as regards line-of-battle ships, Great 
Britain, which, with its colonies and dependencies, should always have 
half as many again as France and Russia put together, has not more 
available ships than France alone, and certainly not as many as France 
and Russia united. The numerical preponderance of guns is in favour of 
our screw-ships of the line, and we have, as compared with France, 
36 screws to 33, and in numbers 43 sailing ships to 14, but probably 
really about the same effective force. We have 12 on the stocks to 4 
French, besides 2 ordered, and 9 block-ships. But of these 12 on the 
stocks, when Mr. Hans Busk wrote, we find, by a return issued to the 
House of Commons of the ships and vessels added to the navy between 
the 31st of March, 1858, and the Ist of June, 1859, that the Revenge 
and Hood, both screw-ships of the line, of 91 guns, have since passed 
into the effective force of the empire. 
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With respect to the more detailed naval armaments of the twe 
countries, France has 40 sailing frigates, 38 screw, 4 ditto iron-plated, 
and 19 with paddles—total, 101 frigates—as opposed to 58 sailing 
frigates, 19 screw, 9 paddle, and 10 screw building or converting on our 
side, making a total of 96. France has, then, a positive numerical 
superiority of frigates, as frequently intimated in both the upper and 
lower Houses of Parliament ; and this superiority comes much greater if 
we are to credit those who state that, out of the 58 British frigates 
enumerated as “sailing,” not more than 14 or 16 can be regarded as 
serviceable. 

On the other hand, however, we have 72 sailing corvettes and sloops, 
47 screw, 79 paddle, and 16 building or converting, making a grand 
total of 214, whilst France has only 18 sailing corvettes and 20 steamers; 
but France has 102 brigs and avisos, of which 35 are sailing vessels and 
67 steamers, besides 55 schooners, cutters, &c., against some 50 survey- 
ing and small vessels in our navy. Add to this, it is averred that of the 
79 paddle corvettes and sloops not more than 20 or 24 can be considered 
available. 

In the matter of smaller gun-vessels and gun-boats we take the lead. 
We have 26 gun-vessels of from 6 to 2 guns and 162 gun-boats,* 
besides 8 floating batteries and 42 tenders, against 8 screw gun-vessels, 
20 screw gun-boats, and 8 floating batteries. The French, on the other 
hand, have 73 transports at their service, an arm which we, being essen- 
tially a defensive, and not an aggressive or invading power, have not 
adopted in the service, although we have plenty of convertible means. 
We have also some 40 troop and store ships, depdts, and training and 
gunnery ships. 

As far as mere numbers go, the relative strength of the two navies 
would appear to be as follows : 


Great Britain. France. 
Ships of the line ph av a telinve ene 51 
Frigates ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; — 97 
Corvettes, sloops, brigs, and avisos_. . » 214 140 
Schooners, cutters, &c. . : . . . &0 55 
Gun-vessels, gun-boats, and floating batteries . 196 36 


According to another computation, France has numerically 449 vessels, 
carrying 8422 guns, with an aggregate power of 77,820 horses, against 
751 vessels (yachts included). The grand total of the Russian navy is 
158, including 7 screw-ships of the line and 12 sailing; 11 screw-frigates 
and 7 sailing ; 12 screw-corvettes and 7 sailing corvettes, and 7 brigs ; 
the remainder small vessels. But in one instance we have it positively 





* It would hardly be credited that any individual, aspiring to the character of 
a patriot and a statesman, like Mr. Cobden, should, to prove that the progress of 
the English had been as great, if not greater, than that of the French in their 
naval armament, add the gun-boats to the general total! The Saturday Review 
remarked, some time back, amusingly enough, upon this point: “The French, it 
appears, observing how eager we were for building gun-boats, left that portion of 
the operations of her alliance (during the Russian war) for the most part in our 
hands, and quietly proceeded to construct the most powerful men-of-war they 
could, instead of concentrating all the resources they possessed upon the vigorous 
prosecution of a war which they very reasonably considered might not be the 
last in Europe.” 
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stated that not above 13 or 15 out of 43 sailing ships of the line, not 
more than 14 or 16 out of 58 frigates, and not more than 20 or 24 out 
of 79 paddle corvettes and sloops, can be considered as available for war 
purposes. It is manifest that such numerical comparisons are of little or 
no use, and indeed are rather calculated to mislead a nation into a false 
and erroneous estimate of its powers of defence. 

The remarkable article on the comparative naval resources of France 
and England, which appeared at Leipsic in the “ Conversations Lexicon,” 
in the autumn of 1858, produced a great sensation throughout Europe, 
the more especially as the writer arrived at the startling conclusion that 
England’s naval power is so far on the wane that, in all probability, she 
will shortly cease to be mistress of the ocean. The writer points, as the 
most significant proof of this, to the large results obtained by France 
from pursuing a more vigorous and well-sustained, yet economical, system 
of naval management, and by which she has at length risen to a level, in 
his opinion, as high, if not higher, than our own in naval power. The 
manner in which this is proved is somewhat like the conclusions we arrived 
at upon establishing a numerical comparison between the two, powers. 
It is, that no just conclusions can, in the present day, when a single 
modern 120-gun ship, built with due regard to recent improvements, and 
carrying guns of the calibre now in ordinary use, could, in a very short 
space of time, put ten ships like the Victory hors de combat, be derived 
from such comparisons, especially when the official Navy List of Eng- 
land comprises every individual bottom the country possesses, whether 
fit for commission or altogether antiquated and past service. Quality as 
well as numbers must now be considered in estimating the strength of a 
fleet, and taking this as the point of departure, the German writer de- 
clares that France possesses an immense preponderance over us. The 
proofs by which such a position can alone be satisfactorily demonstrated 
are, however, very far from being eliminated. The respective merits of 
the fast and auxiliary screws, of the system of building, of the compara- 
tive armaments of English and French ships of the same rates—more 
especially frigates—the available resources for manning the ships, and 
the efficiency of the seamen, present points of contrast which sometimes 
tell in favour of one country and then of another, but all of which require 
a much more detailed and searching inquiry than it was in the power of 
the German writer to give to the subject. 

The principal ships of the line in the British navy may, with propriety, 
be divided into three classes. The first of these comprises the three- 
deckers, such as the Duke of Wellington and Marlborough ; the second, 
the two-deckers, such as the Windsor Castle (101 guns) ; and the third, 
the smaller two-deckers, such as the Edgar, 91, or Cressy, 80. Then 
there are, in addition, the altered ships, such as the Neptune, 90, Queen, 
90, Trafalgar, 90/(which are three-deckers cut down); and the block- 
ships, such as the Blenheim, Hawke, Hogue, and Pembroke, all now 
60-gun ships. Sir Charles Napier and Sir John Pakington have, how- 
ever, both condemned the latter as worthless as men-of-war, and only fit 
to be used as floating batteries. 

Sir Baldwin Walker has gone much further. In a report dated only 
September last, the Surveyor-General to the Navy says: “ With the 
exception of some of the more recently built frigates, there is searcely a 
sailing ship which, in its present state, is fit to go to sea, and most of 
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them require such extensive repairs that it would not be desirable to incur 
the expense. As regards the screw-vessels, all the 80-gun screw-ships 
which, from necessity, were converted, have the same armament as they 
had as sailing vessels, and are consequently so much pressed with their 
weights and cramped for stowage, as to render them bad sea-boats. . . . 
All these 80-gun screw-ships ought not, therefore, to be considered as 
forming part of the effective screw force, but can only be regarded as 
vessels fit to replace the block-ships for home service. . . . To show the 
superiority of the French ships of the corresponding class (80 guns), it 
may be stated that 5 were reduced from 100 and 10 from 90-gun ships, 
and are, therefore, not only more powerful sailing ships, but better 
enabled to stow their machinery, &c., than the English 80-gun screw- 
ships.” 

It is to be remarked that, costly as it was in olden times for rival 
nations to uphold hostile fleets, it has become still more so since the 
introduction of steam. The prime cost, for example, of a screw-ship of 
the line, such as the Duke of Wellington, is about 171,7351, and the 
annual cost of maintaining in order a ship of this class (irrespective, of 
course, of the pay of the crew), is from 14,000/. to 15,0007, The peace 
complement of a sailing three-decker is 970 men, kept at a cost of 
26,7001. a year. There would now be, in addition, the heavy item of 
fuel to be provided for, sometimes amounting to 100/. and more per day, 
the expense of engineers, stokers, wear and tear of boilers, machinery, 
&c. The average pay of all ranks, it is to be observed, was, seven years 
ago, 391. 14s. 8d.; it is now 43]. 2s., or 3/. 9s.4d. per man more. The 
expenses entailed by the reprehensible system of maintaining hostile fleets 
is even better exposed by a simple comparison of this kind than by one 
instituted on a larger scale. It must be so ruinous as to ultimately cure 
itself, for are the dominant nations of the world to go on always arming 
against one another till one or the other is bankrupt? As we act on 
the defensive only, so are we not to blame; the nation that, without any 
foreign colonies or dependencies, keeps up a vast fleet, must do so solely 
for aggressive purposes, and not only draws upon itself the opprobrium 
of all, but merits the collapse that must inevitably one day overtake it 
from overtasking its means. 

The average duration of a ship is only thirty years, and, indeed, at the 
end of fifteen years, on an average, the hull of each ship requires a com- 
plete and expensive repair. During the last ten years 35 ships of the line 
and 46 frigates have bets removed from the effective list of the navy, 
and, on an average, 3 line-of-battle ships ought to.be produced every year, 
—— to maintain the navy on a proper footing as respects that class of 
vessel. 

There is another curious consideration connected with ship-building. 
Not more than forty oak-trees can grow upon an acre of land so as to 
attain their full size or to yield each two loads of timber. In order, 
therefore, to build a ship like the Marlborough, the produce of seventy- 
six acres of oak forest of the growth of a hundred years would be neces- 
sary; and to supply the demands of such a navy as England possesses at 
this time’ would absorb annually the produce of nearly fourteen thousand 
acres. The demands for the different dockyards of France are almost 
equally enormous, whilst the woodlands of both countries are diminish- 
ing. Hence are France and England already obliged to substitute 
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Italian oak and African mahogany. The lighter woods used for spars 
come chiefly from the Baltic, from Quebec, and even from the western 
shores of America. The Fontenoy, lately launched at Toulon, is remark- 
able for having her fore-mast made out of a single tree, no doubt a spe- 
cimen of the Wellingtonea gigantea. Another singular circumstance 
has been noted in connexion with this subject. It has been found that 
oak the produce of different countries cannot be employed in the same 
ship if allowed to come in contact, as, from some chemical action which 
takes place, the precise nature of which has not yet been ascertained, 
decay almost invariably takes place at either side of the junction. There 
is something ominous in this, and we wonder that a pine-tree, with such 
aname as Wellingtonea gigantea, could condescend to stand up as a 
mast in a French ship ! 

Considerations of this kind give rise, however, to serious thoughts as 
to how far ships of war might not be superseded (although it would be 
impossible to forego our superiority at the present moment) in future 
times by the adoption of defensive forts and fortifications. They are less 
expensive at the onset, less burdensome to entertain, and infinitely more 
durable, as they would also be more serviceable for the objects proposed. 
No time ought to be lost in fortifying our arsenals, ports, and harbours, 
at the same time that we strengthen our navy and army; the fortifica- 
tions would remain when the ships are worn out and useless. 

We have seen that of the long array of sailing line;of-battle ships, 
frigates, and corvettes that now figure in the Navy List, only a very 
limited number can be considered as seaworthy. They have an imposing 
appearance, it is true, as they repose in the stillness of their shadows at 
Sheerness, Chatham, or at Devonport ; but “never more will they, at the 
call of patriotism or of necessity, ruffle their swelling plumage, nor, 
putting forth their beauty and their bravery, collect their scattered ele- 
ments of strength, nor awaken again their tia thunder.” Those of 
them to which an auxiliary screw can be satisfactorily applied may pos- 
sibly still be used. Unfortunately, however, this process of conversion, 
though always costly, is far from being invariably successful. Even of 
the 8 converted 80-gun ships—viz. the Mars and Majestic, built in 
1853 ; the Meanee, built at Bombay in 1849; the Centurion, in 1844; 
the Brunswick and Goliath, in 1849; the Cressy, in 1853; and the 
Colossus, in 1848—hardly one can be deemed fit to be sent any distance 
from these coasts. They are all extremely crank, have small space for 
the stowage of coal and stores, and bad accommodation for their crews. 
They can, consequently, only be regarded as somewhat more useful than 
the nine memorable block-ships concerning which so much discussion has 
arisen. ‘They have been expensive ships in their time, their conversion 
having cost upwards of half a million, and yet there is little probability 
that they will ever be commissioned again unless in case of some imme- 
diate emergency. 

Of our other sailing ships of the line, there are several, such as the 
Royal George, built in 1827, and the Windsor Castle, as lately as last 

ear, the working of which is by no means satisfactory. In addition to 
other defects, the tremendous weight of their spars and upper decks 
would seriously militate against their efficiency in war. The James Watt 
and the St. Jean d’Acre, again, have not sufficient steam power in pro- 
portion to their size; on the other hand, however, the Renown and 
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Orion are not likely, for the present at least, to be surpassed. The latter 
vessel has, under steam, attained a speed of nearly thirteen knots per hour, 
and that, too, without any extraordinary consumption of coal; the 
Renown, slightly larger, may be justly considered one of the finest 
vessels of her class in existence. That being the case, it will be satisfac- 
tory to the public to know that the Hood, Atlas, Defiance, maven 
ol Ed ave each nearly the same lines and dimensions as the 
Renown. The Victor Emmanuel (formerly the Repulse) and the Con- 
queror, though fast ships, cannot, within a knot per hour, compete in 
speed with the Renown. 

We may well strike off from the list of British frigates and corvettes 
the America, Eagle, Gloucester, Vindictive, Warspite, Java, Lancaster, 
Portland, Worcester, President, and Winchester, and those in a still more 
hopeless state, as the Minerva, Mercury, Leopidas, Laurel, Latona, 
Hamadryad, Fisguard, Circe, Cerberus, Stag, Meander, Leda, Isis, and 
Africaine. Eleven of the above vessels have never been in commission ; 
this also may be said of the Octavia, Sutlej, Severn, and Phebe (now 
converting), and of the Active, Flora, Niobe, and Creole. 

If, then, we exclude all but really seviceable vessels, instead of 35 
line-of-battle ships, 70 frigates, and 43 corvettes and sloops, we should 
only have in reality 13 ships of the line, 12 frigates, and 18 corvettes, 
upon which to rely in case of hostilities. 

The following is the official list of sailing vessels, furnished by Sir 
Baldwin Walker on the Ist of January, 1859 : 


ENGLAND. FRANCE. 
Afloat. Afloat. Building. 
Line-of-battle ships . . . 35 10 0) 
Frigates . ‘ , ° . 70 28 4 
Corvettes and sloops . . . 43 1] 2 66 
Brigs and despatch vessels . 18 26 2 
Mortar vessels. . ~ . 45 3 0 
Schooners, cutters, &c, . . 48 32 0 382 
Transports. . . .« - 9 26 0 26 
Total giina'e . 256 136 8 144 


As a reverse to the medal, it is rumoured by the gloomy and the mal- 
contents, that if from the 35 line-of-battle ships we deduct those convert- 
ing, or ordered to be converted, there will not remain more than one (the 
St. Vincent) that can be deemed seaworthy. Of the rest, some, it is 
said, may be used for a few years as coal-hulks or receiving ships, but the 
remainder, such as the Illustrious, Imaum, Egmont, Implacable, Achille, 
Foudroyant, Carnatic, &c., can only be regarded as fit for firewood, The 
last mentioned, like the Nelson, Bombay, Clarence, and Hindustan, 
has never been commissioned. 

Again, the list of French ships, as given above, was compiled from 
the latest information received at the Admiralty. That board, however, 
had not the advantage of a personal reconnoissance and study, like that 
effected by Mr. Hans Busk, in the French naval ports and dockyards. 
According to that gentleman, 14 line-of-battle Bi (sailing) is the 
number afloat, as given in our previous summary, Then, again, the 
French have 15 sailing corvettes, mounting from 12 to 16 guns; 39, 
instead of 26, brigs, carrying 4 to 12 guns; and 36, instead of 82, 
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schooners and cutters. They have 5 sailing mortar-vessels—all new 
vessels, having been launched since March, 1855. 

With respect to our first-class screw-frigates, the Doris and Diadem 
take precedence for speed and armament. Each, indeed, carries a tre- 
mendous armament, consisting of two 68-pounder pivot-guns, and ten 
= on their upper decks, while upon their main decks they have 

twenty ten-inch guns. The aggregate weight of the guns in either 
ship is no less than 123 tons. The Orlando and Mersey rank next, but 
they have as yet been subjected to no definitive trial. Of the imposing 
list of 50, 42 and 40-gun sailing frigates, not more than 15 are declared 
to be worth conversion, or likely ever to be commissioned again; the rest 
are unworthy to figure in the Navy List. Three is the number of 
frigates officially prescribed to be launched annually in time of peace. 
This year, however, five new vessels of that description will be added to 
the fleet ; these are the Narcissus, 50 guns, and 400-horse power ; the 
Immortalité, 50 guns, and 600-horse power ; the Ariadne, 32 guns, and 
800-horse power ; and the Galatea, 28 guns, and 600-horse power. In 
addition, the four sailing vessels of this class (averaging from eight to 
ten years old), Phaeton, Phebe, Sutlej, and Severn, are to be forthwith 
Pet and at the same time to be Rngsienel forward, aft, and amid- 
ships. 
The determination of the French government to build a number of 
iron or steel-cased ships, imperatively obliges us to follow their example. 
The French vessels so cased follow the lines and dimensions of the Napo- 
leon, one of the best, if not the finest ship in their navy; but they will 
only carry 30 or 31 guns, and the metal sheathing is from 10 to 11 centi- 
metres (about 44 inches) in thickness. Two similar ships are, it is said, 
to be commenced forthwith in this country, although it has been shown, 
by trials recently made, that this iron casing will only repel hollow shot 
or shells ; heavy, solid projectiles of wrought iron, or those faced with 
steel, having been found, on repeated trials, to perforate the thickest 
covering which has ever been adopted, and that, too, even at considerable 
ranges. These vessels will be the most expensive ships ever constructed 
in this country, and it is thus that the restless ambition of a neighbour- 
ing nation and potentate keeps up an unavoidable, yet ruinous, race of 
expenditure. 

In such a race, however, it is quite certain that our means and industry 
will ensure ultimate triumph. Upon careful computation, it appears that, 
between 1848 and 1858, we have built 24 ships of the line, 21 frigates, 
35 corvettes and sloops, 1 floating battery, 2 gun-vessels, 186 gun-boats, 
2 troop sloops, 2 tenders, and 1 yacht. During the same period “ the 
screw” has been applied to the stern ports of 9 line-of-battle ships, 7 
block ships, 4 mortar ships, and | store ship, while a good many vessels 
have been bought. It is proposed that we should have, by the autumn 
of the present year, 15 more screw line-of-battle ships, thus raising the 
entire number to 56, as well as a considerable augmentation to the list 
of frigates. A powerful party in the House of Lords and Commons 
declare that they will not rest satisfied till they have 70 screw line-of- 
battle ships afloat, and they are right; if France is determined, without 
colonies or dependencies to defend, to run a race of naval expenditure 
with us, and which can therefore only be for hostile purposes, however 
much we may pine for forts with rifled guns to defend our ports, and 
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however much we may apprehend “secret surprise” from skilfully 
adapted means of transport, still we should not only maintain our nume- 
rical superiority at sea, but we should make it an utterly ruinous vaunt 
on the part of France that she holds, or even held, the keys of the 
Channel! Few events in this country have already excited greater 
amazement in France than the announcement of the proposed augmenta- 
tion in our navy, revealing, as it does, the magnitude of our resources and 
the extent of our capabilities for naval operations. 

If we refer back to the list of the French steam navy we shall find that 
they possess 37 screw-ships of the line; 38 screw and 19 paddle frigates, 
besides 4 to be covered with five-inch iron plates, and now in process of 
construction; 20 steam corvettes; and, including gun vessels, floating 
batteries, screw gun-boats and transports, complete or building, exhibit- 
ing a total of 265 vessels, mounting collectively 5500 guns, and provided 
altogether with engines of 77,820 horse power. 

When we contrast this powerful force of ships of the line and frigates 
with our own reliable ships of those classes, it cannot be said that we are 
at the present moment as well provided as we ought to be. A Paris 
journal, after commenting lately on the naval forces of the two countries, 
observed: ‘‘ We have 7 ships of the line, 53 frigates, 66 corvettes or 
sloops, 32 schooners, and 8 brigs more than England ; while she has 1 
floating battery, 9 mortar vessels, 12 transports, and 130 gun-boats more 
than we possess.” 

Greater reliance may, however, be placed in the following comparative 
view of the relative strength of the two steam navies as far as regards 
line-of-battle ships and frigates : 











ENGLISH. No. Guns. Horse Power, 
Ships of the line afloat (screw) . 33 3089 17,550 
Ditto building : . ni etal 1646 11,500 
Frigates : 
Afloat . ; ° ; . 28 993 15,090 
Building . ; ; ae ser aa 256 3,600 
Total . . 84 5974 47,740 
FRENCH. No. Guns. Horse Power. 
Ships of the line afloat (screw) . 32 2878 20,790 
Ditto building : lial 758 5,800 
Frigates : 
Afloat . ; , ; a ae 1216 17,000 
Building . ‘ eee 442 3,300 
Total . . 86 5294 46,890 


This gives a very slight superiority to France, and that only in frigates ; 
but it does not comprise the 4 iron-plated ships building, each of which 
is to mount 36 guns, and to be provided with 800 or 900 horse power, 
and 2 of which are now in an advanced state at Toulon. These frégates 
blindées, or cuirassées, as the French call them, are to be substituted for 
line-of-battle ships; their timbers are of the scantling of three-deckers; 
they will be provided with 36 heavy guns, 24 of them rifled, and 50- 
pounders, calculated to throw an 80-pound percussion shell. Such is 
the opinion of French naval officers respecting the tremendous power 
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of these ships, that they fully anticipate the complete abolition, sooner or 
later, of all Jine-of-battle ships. 

England has, however, on her side, 9 block-ships afloat, each ing 
60 guns, but they are not, as before observed, fit for sea; and 9 of the 
English ships of the line, carrying collectively 720 guns and engines of 
3600 horse power, are only 80-gun converted ships, and certainly inferior 
to the French ships of the same class. But then England has 15 ships 
of 100 guns and upwards, with an aggregate of 1694 guns, and engines 
of 10,800 horse power; while France has only 6 ships of 100 guns and 
upwards, with 700 guns and 3740 horse power. 

Since 1852, France has increased her screw line-of-battle ships from 
2 to 37, of which 4 are building and 4 converting, exclusive of 3 more 
ordered to be converted; this has been effected by the conversion of 23 
sailing ships and the building of 14 screw-ships. During the same 
period England has increased her screw-ships of the line from 17 to 52; 
10 of which are now in process of construction, and 6 of conversion. 
Altogether, 27 sailing ships have been turned into steamers, and 25 new 
screw liners have been built or are now completing. Since 1852, there- 
fore, the addition to the French navy of screw-ships of the line, including 
those complete, as well as those upon which work has still to be executed, 
is 835; while 33 of the same class have been added to the navy of Eng- 
Jand. France has likewise increased her steam frigates in the last six 
years from 21 to 57; while England has only increased hers from 22 to 
34. This great superiority in steam frigates on the part of France, in 
the event of war, might be of serious consequence to this country, espe- 
cially in relation to the interruption of commerce. 

On the other hand, the French steam corvettes and sloops, which in 
1852 were 31, are now only 20, while those of Great Britain, which in 
1852 were 59, are now, including large and small craft, as also 7 vessels 
since reduced from frigates to sloops, 142; our screw floating batteries 
are 8 as against 5 French; our screw gun-boats are 162, and those of 
France 28; and the entire steam navy of Great Britain now amounts to 
530 vessels of all denominations, of which 464 may be deemed effective, 
while that of France numbers 265. Lord C. Paget would add to this 
159 steam vessels over 1000 tons each, and 72 between 700 and 1000 
tons, making 231 merchant steam vessels, which might be made available 
for defence ; but we put little trust in such resources. True, they might 
be made to carry Armstrong guns, if such were in readiness, but the 
shipwrights of the country wanted to convert them would, at a crisis, be 
to a man engaged in other more imperious demands upon their time. 

Besides the 52 English screw ships of the line already specified as 
built or completing, there are 4 more sailing line-of-battle ships destined 
to be fitted with screws. These would raise the number of British screw- 
ships of the line to 56, and the whole could be completed by the year 
1861. By that time, also, at the rate of their present progress, the 
French will be in possession of 40 screw line-of-battle ships, and cer- 
tainly of 4, if not 6, of the iron-plated frigates. 

A commission, consisting of experienced naval officers, appointed last 
year by the emperor to revise the organisation of the navy, repo 
that, by the year 1860, the French government will have a steam fleet 
which, with a large proportion of large transports, would enable them to 
move an army of 60,000 men, with all its horses, ammunition, and 
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materials, together with one month’s provision for the whole; and that, 
by the spring of 1860, a will have afloat, and in perfect order, a fleet 
of 40 screw-ships of the line, 6 iron-plated frigates, 30 screw and 19 
paddle frigates, and 26 steam transports of the class of the Calvados. 
This is surely an intimation full of significance. 

While the superiority in every respect of English machinery over 
French is universally admitted, it is not a little curious to find that, 
although since 1855 there has not been a single line-of-battle ship laid 
down in France, nor one three-decker on the stocks, the total addition 
made to the horse-power of engines for line-of-battle ships and frigates, 





since 1852, has been as follows: : eres Pua. 
England. . > ‘ ‘ ° ; . 26,493 
France . , : , ; j ; » . 41,340 
Difference in favour of France . . 14,847 


On the other hand, England has added 15,073 in excess of France to 
the horse-power of engines for vessels below the rank of frigates, viz. : 


Horse Power. 





England (including 8690 for gun-boats) ; . 28,537 
France (including 2240 for gun-boats) . » » 13,464 
15,073 


The effect of steam, it is also to be observed, in revolutionising naval 
warfare, and placing non-maritime nations more upon a par with such as 
are essentially maritime, will also be a good deal controlled by the supply 
of coal, in which respect Great Britain has manifest advantages over 
other countries. A French writer, admitting this fact when discussing 
the effects of the change in its reference to France and Great Britain, 
comforts himself with the thought that, at all events, ‘‘ en aplanissant 
d’une maniére absolue le chemin de la mer, elle a détruit la barriére qui 
rendait cette contrée inattaquable, et a ouvert en quelque sorte dans ses 
frontiéres une bréche qui s’agrandira tous les jours.” This is, no doubt, 
what the French really look to in their prodigious struggle going on 
to outvie our navy—not so much the upholding of a perpetual supe- 
riority at sea, as our definite humiliation at one fell blow ! 

The practical difficulties of manning the British navy are well known 
to be much greater than in France. The continuous service system has, 
however, been one of the greatest boons to seamen, especially to boys 
entering the service, and will, sooner or later, give us an effective navy, 
but, in the mean time, the still existing system of paying off ships, in- 
adequate wages and provisions, the caprices of captains, and the system 
of irresponsible flogging, which, it is to be hoped, will be perder 2 by 
courts-martial, combine, with a number of other grievances, to make the 
royal navy no boon to the merchant seaman. Various plans have been 
suggested by royal commissioners and by dissentients, as Mr. Lindsay 
and others, to meet these difficulties, but no satisfactory solution has yet 
been found of that difficult problem which involves the maintenance, con- 
stantly, during peace, of a large body of men suitable for manning the 
navy—having at the same time available reserves to be brought rapidly 
into action upon an emergency—without diminishing, injuriously, the 
industrial resources of the country. Many plans have at various times 
been suggested, many projects have been tried, but we are still almost 
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as far as ever from the possession of an organised system which should 
meet all the exigencies of the case. 

The present reserves of the country consist of: 1. The Marines now 
uartered ashore; 2. The Coast-Guard; 3. The Coast Volunteers; 4. 
hort Service Pensioners. It is su that to these should be added 

a new body of men, to be called the Royal Naval Volunteers, to keep up 
the navy at an efficient standard, and that the inducements to join this 
force shall be—payment at short periods, pension at the age of fifty 
to fifty-five, payment for time spent in practice, admission to the coast- 
, and a participation in the benefits of Greenwich Hospital. On 
eir part, they are to engage to practise gunnery, and to serve in case of 
emergency; and conditions would be framed to secure their coming for- 
ward fe: join the navy within a very short time after their services were 
required. 
Thus, by the arrangements proposed by the royal commissioners, the 


whole amount of reserve at her Majesty’s disposal would be : 
Reliefs in the home ports ‘ - +» 4,000 
° 12,000 


Coast-guard ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Marines embodied . . . be) 4 OOO 
Ditto short service pensioners . . 5,000 
Seamen, short service pensioners . . 3,000 


Royal naval volunteers 4 : . 20,000 
Naval coast volunteers . 4 » . 10,000 





30,000 


‘30,000 








Makinginall . . « « . 60,000 men. 


Our present force comprises, adding the new levies made by the recent 
bounty of some 40,000 seamen, 7000 boys, 15,000 marines, and 40,000 
more from reserves, constituting a total of 102,000. But Mr. Lindsay 
considers that there should be the capability of raising this number, 
on the shortest notice, to at least 120,000 men and boys. He would 
begin by doubling at once the number of marines, and would prefer 
seeing that force raised to 40,000, as they would form the best possible 
| en nom for the different seaports, while they could be embarked at a 
ew hours’ notice, if need were, their duties on shore being taken by the 
line, the militia, or by volunteers. It is difficult to see what objection 
can be raised to so rational a suggestion. 

Mr. Lindsay would also further increase the coast-guard, hold out still 
stronger inducements than have yet been suggested to the naval coast 
volunteers; and he would, moreover, extend the system of training boys. 
Besides which, he would organise two reserves from the merchant marine : 
one of 18,000 men from the coasting trade, and the other from the over- 
sea service. 

A oon of the available resources which England and France 
respectively possess, under the head of mercantile marine, presents the 
following results : 

NuMBER oF VESSELS REGISTERED. 
ENGLAND. FRANCE. 
Sailing. . . 24,406 |] Sailing, . «. 14,845 
Steam .  « iis Steam . o he 330 





Total . . 26,219 Total . . 16,175 
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In France one man is employed to every 114 tons, exhibiting upon the 
1,052,535 tons of shipping registered an aggregate of 90,217 men. In 
England one man is employed to every 192 tons, which gives upon the 
4,491,377 tons of shipping registered an aggregate of 227,411 men. 
This does not include men employed on river steamers. But France can 
avail herself of the services of every able-bodied seaman in the country in 
the imperial navy, which is not the case in Great Britain, where impress- 
ment will, probably, never again be had recourse to, at all events under 
similar circumstances as have occurred before. From the researches of the 
French commission, it was found that the real number of able-bodied 
seamen in the merchant service, in the year 1850, was 38,500, including 
officers, marines, and seamen. At the same time 16,000 were serving in 
the imperial navy, showing a total of 54,000 men. The general conclu- 
sion which the French commissioners arrived at was, that, allowing for 
every contingency, France might rely upon 40,000 seamen perfectly 
qualified for maritime warfare, and on 20,000 more taken partly from the 
register, and partly from the army, and able to render good service when 
acting in combination with the first class. 

Admiral La Susse, one of the witnesses examined by the commissioners, 
stated that at that time he computed the number of registered seamen, 
from twenty to forty years of age, at 50,000. Adding the men that 
might be selected from the army and from the infanterie de marine, 
France, in case of war, could, in his opinion, count upon 90,000 men, a 
quantity thus sufficient to man every vessel in the fleet. 

Such, then, are the results of this disagreeable comparison. Other 
powers may keep what fleets they choose; with us it is a vital question 
that we should not be overpowered. 

It might be thought, indeed, that we had had enough of deadly feuds 
and battles, seeing that, out of the hundred and sixty-seven years in- 
tervening between 1688 and 1855, sixty-seven were devoted to war and 
carnage. During the whole of that time, whoever else might be against 
us, the French were our most constant and indefatigable enemies ; only 
once, and that during the late Russian war, they were our allies. The 
aggregate cost of these sixty-seven years of struggle with our various 
foes on land and at sea, was just 1,500,000,000/., or, on the average, 
rather more than 22,000,000/. a year—that is, about 85/. per minute 
during that long period ! 

But there is no help for it. The only comfort we have is in the re- 
flection that armed and hostile demonstrations do not originate with us. 
Our policy, like our morality, is pre-eminently peaceful. France, without 
dependencies, can have no object in a vast naval armament but hostility. 
While she can reduce her naval expenditure to the minimum, it is not so 
with us; we cannot afford, without any land defences, to let our fleet be 
inferior to that of any rival power. Still shall we never seek war, although 
the attitude of other powers may force upon us to act on the defensive; 
and if any such powers are induced by ambition, cupidity, or national 
jealousy and hatred, to assail us, we can justly rely upon the great Go- 
vernor of the World and controller of all things to be with us, who have 
not sought, but have ever wished, and still wish most truthfully, to avoid 
the horrors of war, bloodshed, and devastation. 


Sept.—VOL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXV. 
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THE OLD KEEP. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


STRANGE commotion was in the abbey of Pommeroy. A young 
child was dying. Children die every day, are mourned and en: 
but the circumstances attending this child’s antici death were 
deemed to be strange. It was the third imfant of in and Lady 
Anna Pommeroy’s who had thus been prematurely cut off, and all unex- 

. Some slight ailment, common to infancy, had attacked it, it 
was thought to be recovering, and now it was seized suddenly with con- 
vulsions. Precisely had it been so with the two former, now mouldering 
away in the Pommeroy vaults: would this child follow them? 

But that very morning it had been better; almost well; and Leolin 
Pommeroy had stood over its cradle laughing and talking, as he discussed 
with his wife some joyful news. It had been the dream of his later life 
to dispossess the young lord of Pommeroy and to reign im his stead: 
there was but one way of hoping to accomplish it—the getting the 
Court of Rome to annul the marriage of the young lord’s parents. For 
this, had Leolin been working for years, now hoping for success, now 
despairing. That morning he had received a letter from one of the 

inals, giving him strong hopes, founded upon new grounds. Lady 
Anna was then with her child, and Leolin went to tell her, motioning 
the attendants away. . 

“ At last, Anna!” he exclaimed, “I shall soon once more hail you as 

of Pommeroy.” 

“* Have they dissolved the marriage, then?” she returned, in a quiet 
voice, as if the news were a matter of indifference to her. 

“No; and they will not do it; the marriage is to stand good, once 
and for all. But the Vatican will refuse to recognise any as lord of 
Pommeroy, save Rupert—my brother Rupert, the wanderer; and it will 
recognise me as lord, during Rupert’s absence. Rupert, you know, can 
never return, so I reign for life.”’ 

“ Leolin, darling, it is not just: the young lord is the heir, failing 
Ru ; let him reign. How can we be happier than we are ?’’ added 

Anna, looking up with a. bright smile. “The baby is almost well : 
what more need we care for ?” : 

Leolin Pommeroy bent over the cradle. The baby smiled at him, 
and elosed its little fist round the forefinger Leolin placed within it. 
It was a fine boy, about six months old. “ You young Turk! you'd like 
to keep me your prisoner, would you? He will be quite well im a day 
or two, Anna.” 

“Qh, quite. Leolin,” she continued, in an impassioned whisper, “ I 
think if this ‘child had followed the other two I should almost have 
died.” 

Leolin brought his face up from his boy’s and bent it on his wife’s. 
“ Forget his danger, Anna love, le is well again: and therefore the more 
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reason why I should look after the succession: our child mast sueceed me 
im it. 

Lady Anna laughed. “ There may be logic in that hope, Leolin, but 
there’s certainly not reason. Your brother ‘Rupert is older than you; 
and, I should fancy, not likely to be a long liver: athis death the young 
lord must be lord of Pommeroy without dispute.” 

“We don’t know that,” said Leolin, significantly : “let me once get 
imto power as the reigning lord, and things may turn out as I will.” 

This was in the morning. At seven that evening a terrified woman 
burst into the dining-room with the news that the baby was in convul- 
sions. Lady Anna, with a stifled ery, flew to its chamber, followed by 
her husband. The child’s life was ebbing fast. 

Lady Anna turned her white face upon her husband—it was full of 
deep meaning, of dread, and she spoke in a whisper. “There is some 
ny fate upon us, Leolin, and you provoke it. Three — _ 

ou n on the point, or seemed to be, of dispossessing t Ys 
Sybilla’s child, a te time our ehild’s life has paid for is. When the 
news first came, two years ago, that Rome would aid you to dispossess 
the young lord, our baby sickened, and died ere the day was over. One 
year ago, and news came the second time that Rome would ——e 

ou to dispossess the boy, and our second baby died. Now you have 
ae to the same effect again, and this, our last darling, is dying. And 
yet—Leolin !—you are not a bit nearer your ambition tham you were, 
for the young lord is the lord still.” 

“Iam astonished at you, Anna! At any other moment I should 
reprove you. They have been mere common coineidences, such as occur 
in everybody's life. Put away fancies so ridiculous, my dearest.” 

“I wish I could put away my baby’s danger,” she returned, in a 
wailing tone. ‘Oh, Leolin! I tell you I think I shall go with him, if 
he is to die.” 

Leolin could do no good in the sick-echamber, men do not like to stay 
in such, and what with nurses and other attendants there was no room 
for him. He was ardently attached to the child, and he went outside 
and paced underneath the piazza in the ecourt-yard, feelmg that he would 
almost give his life to save that frail one flitting away. But ere he had 
left his own hall, a noble-looking boy, of eleven or twelve years old, 
entered it and confronted him. It was Leolin’s béte noire, the young lord 
of Pommeroy. 

“Will you tell me how the baby is, Uncle Leolin ?” he began. “ They 
have been bringing tidings to mamma that it is worse. Is it true ?”” 

“Get out, you serpent! how dare you enter my house ?” foamed 
Leolin, venting his anguish and his ill-temper on the child. “ All this 
is through you,” he added, though what feeling prompted the words, he 
best could tell. 

The child, Rupert, did not answer him: his face expressed sorrow for 
his intemperate uncle: noble in mind as in person, he would. not retort. 
But another did ; one who had stolen in after the young lord. Though 
but a child yet, she had the haughty, the fearless spirit of the Pommeroys, 
— could speak as intemperately, if she pleased, as could her Uncle 

olin. 

“I can tell you what, Uncle Leolin ; you are a fool, and nothing less.” 
c2 
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“ Hold ‘Mary. What do you do here?” 

“J cai 1 my Rupert ctidiag. And I shall not ask out 
leave to go where I please in the abbey, I shall ask his. He is the lord, 
et because he lets you. It isa good thing for you 
that I was not a boy, or you should not.” 

Leolin constrained his temper, feeling how worse than absurd it was to 
betray it to these children: feeling how beneath his dignity it would be 
to resent Mary Pommeroy’s words. ‘ Indeed,” cried he, with an air of 
ren thing,” she repeated. “ Had I beena boy I should 

“Itisav ing,” she repeated. “ a s 
have been the ied in sidte of you all : you don’t think you should have 
been allowed to treat me as you treat Rupert. The abbey laughs at you, 
behind your back.”’ 

“ ‘What do you say ?” 

“ It does. mie oo in it—except, I dare say, Lady Anna, and she 
would, if she were not your wife. Mamma leaghe at you, and the lady 
laughs at you, and the servants all laugh at you; they say, ‘ The fool 
Leolin Pommeroy makes of himself through his envy of the young lord !’ 
Why, you might just as well try to dethrone the Pope himself, you know, 
as try to dethrone Rupert.” 

Leolin Pommeroy held wide the hall door, and sternly motioned the 
children through it towards their own apartments. The young lord 
walked away courteously, but Mary Pommeroy went with a defiant step, 
and a defiant and gleeful laugh. 

“If you are sorude, Mary, you shall not be the abbey’s lady when you 

w up,” spoke Rupert, reprovingly. ‘‘ You don’t hear me retort upon 

ncle lin. If people are not civil to me there’s the more reason, 
mamma says, for my being civil to them, to teach them better manners. 
And a true lord of Pommeroy, she says, is always courteous.” 

“T shall be the lady,” returned Miss Mary Pommeroy, paying atten- 
tion to the first part of his sentence only—“ TI shall, and I will. Every- 
body says I ought to be, and so do you say it, Rupert. I shall rule the 
abbey when I grow up, and everybody in it, except you.” 

Leolin had gone out and was pacing the piazza, his heart full of 
resentment and bitterness. Resentment against what, or whom? He 
could not have told, had he been asked. It was an indisputable fact, that 
each of the times which had seemed to bring his wrong and ambitious 
dreams near to him, had witnessed the death of his child—the first, the 
second, and now—Leolin was sure that it was dying—the third. Was 
a fate pursuing him? Leolin, in his superstition, asked himself the 
question. 

It was a cold night in January, very bright, the stars and the moon 
shining. He had no overcoat, but he did not feel the want of it: his 
inward fever of thought kept his body warm. He had not paced there 
long when his sister came to him, her face unusually dark and stern. 

“ Leolin, what is it that is amiss with the child ?” she began. 

“Convulsions,” was the curt reply. “He is dying.” 

She walked by his side in silence for some moments. “ Why do you 
bring it upon yourself?” she presently said, in a low tone. 

“ Bring it upon myself ?”’ repeated Leolin, with almost a scream of 
defiance. 

“You bring it upon yourself,” calmly repeated Miss Pommeroy. 
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“ Leolin, how dare yon how can you be so mad, as be ever striving to 
deprive Sybilla’s child of his rights ?”’ 

“¢ Because he is Sybilla’s child,” was the answer. 

‘‘Psha! He is George’s. And George was the lord of Pommeroy. 
You cannot kick against fate, Leolin: but fate can kick against you. 
Have you forgotten the scene of Gaunt’s death-bed ?” 

¢ Who told you of that ?” he quickly uttered. 

“Tt is known abroad, Leolin. You will do well to recal his words : 
they might have been to you either a blessing or a curse: hitherto you 
have made them the latter. ‘As you deal by this child, so may you 
be prosperous in your own children.’ They were Gaunt’s words to you, 
Leolin. And how have you dealt by the child? and how have you 
prospered in your own children? Be wise in time: do away with your 
animosity and your plots against Rupert, and then perhaps you may be 
happy in children of your own.”’ 

‘We are a superstitious race, I know,” sarcastically rejoined Leolin, 
“but I have yet to learn that importance should be attached to the pre- 
judiced ravings of a dying man.” 

“ What did Gaunt himself tell you?” quickly returned Miss Pom- 
meroy——‘ to take heed how you despised the warning of a dying man. 
Leolin, there are things in earth that we cannot explain or account for, 
things that we may not dream of in our limited philosophy: why is it 
that the words of one, dying to this world, are so often found to be warn- 
ings, true as if they came from heaven? Is it, that, at that moment, the 
spirit has caught a portion of the divine knowledge it is hastening to, 
and can discern the future? I know not: you know not: but we both 
do know that these death admonitions are often strangely worked out: 
we both know that Gaunt’s warning to you has so been,” 

“ You are dreaming, yourself, Joan,” 

“ A good thing if we had all been dreaming, of late years,” was the 
reply. ‘ You received news from Rome this morning.” 

“From the new cardinal. They will not annul the marriage; that 
question is set at rest. But they will recognise Rupert—our brother 
Rupert—as the lord, and me as his sole representative.” 

“ ‘What end will that answer?” scornfully returned Miss Pommeroy. 
‘* Rupert will not live for ever; he cannot; and then the boy is lord of 
Pommeroy again: the true, reigning lord, to be dispossessed by none.” 

“That time may be far off, further than your life or mine, for we 
may never hear of Rupert’s death. He may be dead now, for all we 
know : and until we do hear of it, I shall be the lord of Pommeroy.” 

“‘ You never will, then, Leolin. I tell you that you cannot act against 
fate. I see not how you will be prevented, but you will be; for fate has 
been working against you ever since Gaunt’s death. And how little you 
make yourself in the sight of all around, you, a Pommeroy, Only this 
-— you insulted the boy, and the tale of it is running pats the 
abbey.”’ 

“So he went whining away with it, did he ?” 

“No. But you spoke in the hearing of Mary Pommeroy. And you 
know what she is.” 

“I know that she has an insolent spirit, and that it ought to be beaten 
out of her.” 


“ She has Guy’s spirit: but Mary has her good points, Mrs. Pom- 
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meroy has not repressed her will, and it has grown to a mastery, but she 
is a truthful child _ the soul of honour.” 

“ You are all in league against me———” 

“ Leolin!” 

“‘You are. You would wish me tamely to give up my pretensions to - 
ny father’s home and honours, in faveur of that changeling boy, Rupert 

ommeroy.” 

- you yourself. George was older than you, and Rupert 
is George's son heir. You have been wrong from the beginning: 
right is right, and cannot be set aside: had you been a true Pommeroy, 
you would never have sought to do it. Even Lady Anna sees how wrong 

‘ou are. 
af “T care not who sees it,” foamed Leolin. “I will be lord of Pom- 
meroy in spite of you all, and it is no puny child, born of Sybilla Gaunt, 
who shall Joan, what is the matter?” 

They were then in front of the west tower, and Miss Pommeroy had 
halted in her walk, and stood gazing upwards as if turned to stone. She 
clasped Leolin, and pointed to the window of the haunted room. “‘ Leolin 
—see !—there !”” 

Close to the window, glaring down upon them with its ghastly faee, 
was the spirit of the ill-fated Guy, lord of Pommeroy. At times, for the 
last few months, it had been conspicuous, frightening the inmates of the 
abbey to sickness, almost to death. Never had it looked more shadowy, 
more ghastly, than it looked now. 

Joan Pommeroy hid her head and shivered, Leolin groaned: but 
before a word was spoken by either, Mrs. Pommeroy had joined them. 

“ Leolin, I can no longer bear it,” she sobbed forth im her horror, “‘ it 
is killing me: something must be done, something devised. I would 
rather die, than live the life I am leading.” 

“* Devised !” echoed Leolin Pommeroy, “devise resistance to a spirit 
that is not at rest! Who can do it ?” 

“I could bear all, but for that look of reproach it earries in its eyes,” 
continued Mrs. Pommeroy, with a shudder. “ Did you notiee that to- 
night ?” 

“A reproach that tells home to her,’ thought Leolin, but he was 
humane enough not to say it. “‘ Why do you sit where you ean see the 
west rooms, Mrs. Pommeroy ?” 

“T must sit there ; I must: some power that I cannot resist fascinates 
me to it. Let me be where I will, no matter in what part of the abbey, 
at Lady Anna’s, at Sybilla’s, or out in the grounds, or away in the vil- 
lage, the moment dusk creeps on I am compelled to go where I can see 
the haunted rooms. It is as if a cord drew me; I cannot resist it, and 
there I sit and watch—and watch—and shake and shiver till I see the 
spirit, and then, when it comes, I cry aloud for aid or I faint away. If 
it does mot come, I am ill with expectancy, and watch through the 
livelong night; feverishly yearning for what I dread to see. It is kill- 
ing me.” 

7 You should leave the abbey for a time.” 

“ Tt would follow me,” moaned Mrs. Pommeroy. 

As she spoke, again the figure appeared at the window, for a moment 
only, and then seemed to vanish into air. A choking sob caught the 
breath of Mrs. Pommeroy. 
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*«‘Leolin,” whispered Joan, “they bring news of your child.” 

A servant was approaching whom they knew to be from the sick-room. 
Her countenance was mournful ; her tread heavy, Leolin turned to her 
with a bursting heart. 

“It is gone, sir. And my lady is senseless.” 


The Pommeroys observed curious customs. One was, that on the event 
of a death im the family, a large melancholy-looking flag with the Pom- 
meroy escutcheon was hoisted half-mast high over the ‘~ gates, and 
kept there so long as the corpse remained above ground. ‘The flag was 
white and the escutcheon black, and altogether, as it waved about, it put 

ators in mind of a skull and cross-bones. 

The flag was kept in the keep: to keep it in the abbey would have 
been a violation of the old Pommeroy habits: consequently, as soon as the 
child was gone, the first order issued was to fetch the dag—the death- 
flag, as it was called in the abbey and in the neighbourhood. Jeffs and 
one of the other serving-men were deputed to the mission. They had 
left the abbey behind them, and were turning off to the grassy hollow 
that would take them to the keep, when they encountered Bridget, who 
had been spending the day with her sister, nf consequently knew nothing 
of what had just happened. 

“Thee'rt home early,” cried Jeffs, who was fond of adopting the 
familiar mode of speech. 

“ Ay,” answered the woman, “I grew restless, and I couldn’t stop. 
Whenever these fits of restlessness come upon me, I look upon it that it’s 
a sign I’m wanted elsewhere. Anyways, I was fidgety, and I came 
away.” 

We are off to fetch the death-flag.” 

Bridget drew in her breath. ‘ Who is gone ?” she asked, in a tone 
of awe. 

The young child. 

“He! Why, he was all but well this morning.” 

“ At all events, he’s gone now. And the lord has been seen again,” 
added Jeffs, in a whisper. 

“Has he!” responded Bridget, with deeper awe. 

** He was at the tower window, ghastlier than ever. Mr. Leolin saw 
him and Miss Pommeroy.” 

Bridget gave a shiver; her “ flesh was creeping,” she said. ‘‘ Which 
of you two will go along with me to the abbey gates ?” asked she. 

Neither volunteered, and neither would, even at Bridget’s urging. 
They must speed away to bring the flag, they said: Mr, Leolin brooked 
no delay in his orders, any more than did the rest of the Pommeroys. 
Bridget was at a nonplus: what with the death she had just heard of, the 
news that the ghost was abroad that night, and her own superstitious 
feelings and fancies, she did not care to go on to the abbey alone, short 
as the distance was. ‘There appeared but one alternative, and that was 
to accompany the men to the keep, and come back with them: at any 
rate, it would ensure her companionship. 

They proceeded unmolested along the low ground, and were ascending 
the slope of the keep, talking in an under tone of dread things. All in a 
moment something swiftly passed them with a rash and a whirl—it was 
close to them, they might have put out their hands and touched it, and 
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its sto lared upon them as it passed—the apparition of Guy, 
par P MBine 3 Bridget clutched hold of her companions, ep 
awful shriek, and sank upon her knees on the ground; the men’s hair 
rose up above their heads, and their teeth chattered. 

How they lu Bridget to the narrow doorway of the keep, or how 
they got to it themselves, and thundered at it till Jerome came, they best 
knew. Bridget made a rush at old Jerome and seized his legs, thereby 
pretty nearly upsetting him. “ The saints have mercy on us all, Jerome! 
there’s the ghost in the hollow.” 

“Tt was ave this blessed night,” wailed Jerome. 

“ Here !”’ 

“Tnside the keep. I saw it with my own eyes, What have you come 
here for ?” — 

“The death-flag. Lady Anna’s child’s gone.” 

The old man lifted his om “‘ How many more of the Pommeroys 
are to go, ere death shall be satisfied ?” 

“One more,” whispered Bridget ; “‘ Mr. Rupert: and then the poor 
wandering spirit of the. murdered lord will be laid to rest. I have said it 
from the first.’’. 

They were going home, the two men bearing between them the furled 
flag, for it was large and heavy, and Bridget catching hold of both of 
them and walking with her head ducked down, when a most extraordinary 
incident occurred. Walking towards them in the cold winter's night, 
without bonnet or shawl or any other wrappering over her evening dress 
of black velvet, with rich white lace on its low body and sleeves, came 
Mary Pommeroy. Bridget, who had lifted her eyes at the footsteps, 
shrieked out again, for she positively thought it had been a spirit. 

“They are saying in the abbey that papa’s in the hollow to-night,” 
said the young lady, as they stopped in their astonishment, “ and I have 
come to see. I have never seen him: others have professed to distin- 

uish him at the haunted windows, but I have not: I want to see what 
e is like.” 

“ She is off her head!” ejaculated Bridget, in a half-whisper. 

“You are off your head yourself for saying it,” retorted Miss Mar 
Pommeroy. ‘Is it so strange I should want to see papa, with all this 
commotion about him in the abbey? Brill came in just now, and said 
he had seen the lord in the hollow; they had to give him some brandy, 
for he was prostrate with fright. And I have come out to see him. I 
will see him if he is to be seen.” 

*‘ And you have no fear?” uttered Bridget, aghast. 

“Fear!” scornfully returned Mary Pommeroy. “No. I have the 
Pommeroy ae but not the Pommeroy superstition.” 

‘You will catch your death, Miss Mary,” returned Bridget again, 
while the two men stood uncovered in the child’s presence. ‘Could you 
have put nothing on you, if you must have come?” 

“ Of course I could not: had they known I was coming, they would 
have stopped me. Have you seen anything of papa ?” 

“What has come over her?” Bridget continued to mutter: “ it’s 
against human nature to be so devoid of fear. We shall see nothing, 
Miss Mary,” she added, aloud; ‘a looked-for ghost never comes.” 

As if to confute the woman’s words, the same rushing sound, as of 
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garments passing them, was heard, and a shadow re neared them. 
Its dull eyes were strained on the child, and the Sue were strained on 
it—the spirit of her father. Mary Pommeroy, brave as she had pro- 
fessed herself, shuddered forth a smothered cry, as she looked after it 
gliding away in the moonlight ; and, to increase the solemnity of the 
scene to the horror-stricken group, the death-bell tolled out at that mo- 
ment from the abbey chapel, for the soul of the infant, just departed. 


IT. 


THE lady of Pommeroy sat in her drawing-room with her boy, the 
young lord, when a servant entered and said that Jerome had come u 
from the keep and craved speech of her. She desired him to be admitted. 
The abbey was sunk in silence and sadness: nearly a fortnight had 
elapsed since the burial of the infant, but Lady Anna Pommeroy’s life 
had since then hung upon a thread: she was beginning now to recover, 
and everybody was glad. Jealousy and dissension reigned in many hearts 
in the abbey, the retainers of one household even would cherish ill-feelings 
to those of another, and perhaps the only one who was really beloved by 
all, was Lady Anna. Had she died, it would have been regarded as a 
great and universal calamity. 

Jerome came in, his white hair flowing on his shoulders. Of late 
years he had acquired a sad look of care. “I would speak with the lady 
alone,” he said, bending his head with reverence. 

‘Rupert, my darling, go into the study to your tutor,” said the lady 
of Pommeroy. 

“T would rather pay a visit to Mary, and hear her tell about the ghost 
again, mamma.” 

* As you will, my boy: it is your hour of leisure.” 

“ Jerome,” eried the young lord as he passed him, “ has it been seen 
at the keep since ?” 

The old man shook his head. ‘‘ I misdoubt me, sir, that it will soon 
be laid.” 

“The servants have sat up to watch, but it has never been seen since 
the night it appeared to my cousin Mary in the hollow, when Jeffs and 
the other were bringing home the death-flag. I wish I had seen it: they 
talk so much of the strange face of my Uncle Guy.” 

“* Madame,” said Jerome, drawing near to the lady of Pommeroy as 
the boy withdrew, “ the closing scene is certainly at hand.” 

‘** You think so, Jerome ?” 

“‘ Nay, it is no thought. If ever the death-sweats were gathering on 
a man, they are now gathering on him. I said I should come up to the 
abbey, and he did not say me nay: times and times, when I would have 
come up before, he has said, ‘No: wait: when the death-sweats are on 
my brow, then summons them.’ ” 

“I will come down,” said the lady of Pommeroy. “And bring— 
whom ?” 

“‘None but Mr. Leolin.” 

““Not Mrs. Pommeroy ?” 

“Madam, no. I could not take upon myself to counsel it. His 
hatred to her is deadly. I go also for Father Andrew.” 
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“Jerome, you have had a trying time. If it be in my power, as the 
mother of the young lord—he will be the true lord now—to recompense 
your fidelity in any way——” 

“ The is very kind,” imterrupted Jerome. “I have seen the 
Pommeroys dwindle away, one after another; the old Jord first, and then 
his sons, all save Mr. Leolin: nothing is left for old Jerome, but to hope 
soon to go after them.” 

“Nay, but I trust you will live many years, Jerome. These dark da 
will pass away, and there may be comfort in store for you yet. You wo 
be faithful to my child.” 

“Faithful to your child, madam! Ay, that would I. Is he not 
a Pommeroy ? and was not his sire, Mr. George, with his merry heart, 
dearer to me than some of the rest were ?” 

Jerome backed out as he spoke. He took his way to the residence of 
Father Andrew, which was close at hand, and saw the priest. “ Father,” 
he said, “‘ you must come with me to the keep.” 

“ What's up now?” cried the priest, who was fond of his joke. “Have 

got a goose for supper, and want me to help you carve it and eat it? 
Pm at your service. But it’s fast day, Jerome.” 

Jerome dropped his voice to one of grave import. “ It is to shrive a 
dead man.”’ 

‘“‘ To—shrive—what do you say?” wondered the priest, who had never 
known Jerome joke before. 

“ To shrive the erring soul of a dead man, father: a man who has been 
dead to the world more than nine years. I bid you come in the name of 
the lords of Pommeroy.” 

Meanwhile the lady of Pommeroy attired herself for walking, and she 
then sought Leolin in his apartments. Visits from the lady to him were 
rare indeed; his resentment against the young lord precluded much 

between them, and he looked surprised. One of Leolin’s felt 
grievances against the lady of Pommeroy was, that through her judicious 
treatment and management—at least, very much was no doubt owing to 
that—her son, instead of dying off, a sickly shoot, was growing up strong 
and hearty, promising now to be as healthy and powerful in body as were 
any of the famed lords of Pommeroy. 

“ Leolin,” she began, “I have had a summons to the keep, and I am 
about to obey it. You must go with me.” 

“A summons to Jerome ?’’ was his sarcastic retort. 

“Jerome brought it me. He would have brought the like to you, but 
that 1 deemed it better to come te you myself. Oneis lying there, at the 
point of death, who would see both you and me.” 

Leolin was surprised and staggered. “ Lying at the keep! Who?” 

She dropped her voice to a whisper. ‘ The lord of Pommeroy.” 

Leolin could not comprehend. He stared at her in amazement and 
confusion. 

«« He who has been an exile and a wanderer for these nine years, Leolin, 
my brother-in-law and your brother. He is come back again, the true 
and only lord of Pommeroy, and he is under Jerome’s care at the keep— 
dying.” 

° Leolin caught up his hat as one dazed, and went forth with her. 
“Poor Rupert! poor ill-fated Rupert!” he uttered, “‘is he back at 
last ~ ‘ 
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Leolin, in the courtesy of a gentleman, though from his i ill- 
feeling it went against the grain, gave her his arm. The lady of Pom- 
meroy took it, and they bent their steps through the hollow towards the 
keep; Leolin turning his head from side to side in the twilight that was 
fast gathering. “ Pray the Virgin that Guy's spirit may not appear to us 
this night,” he murmured, half aloud, in his superstition, 

« Ah, Leolin, do not fear,’’ she said; ‘it will soon be laid now.” 

“With Rupert’s death,” he returned: ““some of them have said it. 
When did Rupert arrive ?”’ 

“Speak of him as the lord, Leolin. I told you, years ago, that none 
élse had any legal right to the title.” 

Jerome was already back, and Father Andrew was alone with the 
invalid. “How is the lord now, Jerome?” the lady inquired, as they 
were admitted to the keep. 

“As he was, madam. There will be no change for the better.” 

Father Andrew came down from an upper room almost immediately. 
If ever a man looked perplexed and scared, he did at that moment. 
“The Sacraments are to wait,” he said, staring at Leolin; “the lord 
would see you first.” 

Jerome led the way up-stairs, and held the door of a chamber open, for 
the lady of Pommeroy and Leolin to pass in. Leolin approached the bed 
on tiptoe. The windows were narrow and deeply set in the wall, and the 
daylight, besides, was growing dim, so that he had to bend over the bed 
to discern the features of him who lay upon it. Rupert, welcome 
home,”’ he said ; “ Rupert————” 

With a cry that sounded too wild in its terror for anything human, 
Leolin Pommeroy started back. He saw not the handsome we ms lying 
on the bed, but the ghastly features of the apparition; the glazed eyes 
and the hare-lip of Guy, lord of Pommeroy. 

Sybilla laid hold of Leolin to detain him, perhaps to reassure him. 
“ It is Guy himself, Leolin,” she whispered; “ it is not his spirit.” 

Leolin sank down on a chair, utterly confounded, the drops of per- 
spiration oozing from his forehead. He was doubting whether he was 
in a dream: he was doubting what was true around him, what false : he 
was doubting whether that, on the bed, was Guy in the spirit, or Rupert 
in the body, with the semblance of Guy’s face. The head turned itself 
slowly round on the pillow, and the dull eyes sought his, “ Leolin, my 
brother,” came to his ear in a hoarse whisper: and the voice was Guy's; 
not Rupert’s. 

“ Leolin,” eried Sybilla, “ you will recognise Guy as the true lord of 
Pommeroy: whatever may have happened, while he lives, the title is 
his——” 

op yes! yes!” Leolin interrupted; “who would dispute his 
right ?” 

“Well, Leolin, he has never forfeited it. It was Rupert who was 
killed, not Guy.” 

“T cannot understand,” he uttered. 

“In that scuffle in the haunted room, the one killed was Ru 
she resumed. “It was supposed to be the lord, and he was buried as 
the lord, but it was Rupert. ‘The lord escaped.” 

“1 beat him to death,” broke in the lord from his bed, in a tone of 
concentrated fury. “I put a bullet in his head, and thea I beat his 
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face to pieces, Leolin, he was your brother and mine, the son of our 
father and our mother; nevertheless I but gave him what he richly 
merited. Iam on my dying bed, and I tell you but the truth: let 


it 4 

ocle was confounded still. “ The spirit haunting the next rooms— 
your spirit——” 

“Was myself,” interposed the lord. “Can you wonder that I 
haunted them in the body, to gaze on what was once my happy home ?” 

“You brought nearly death to some of us, death from terror, Guy,” 
spoke Leolin, rea ing the bed. 

“Had I brought death to one who saw me, who watched for me, I 
should have brought her her deserts,” ferociously spoke the lord: “ Ru- 

paid the penalty of his guilt ; she, equally guilty, lives. But people 
on’t die from fright, Leolin; and the rest of you can make the ghost a 
joke for your future lives.” 

Leolin was turning things over in his mind. “ Did you know it was 
no ghost?” he asked, addressing the lady of Pommeroy. 

“Tknew it: I and Jerome alone,” she replied. “Stay, Leolin—I see 
what that reproachful look means: you think I ought to have told you 
and Lady Anna. But 1 was under an oath of secrecy to Guy, not to 
breathe a word of his existence. Once or twice I thought you must 
have suspected the truth, when I insisted upon it that che lord was the 
lord still: you could not expect I should call the sinful, erring Rupert 
lord of Pommeroy: at least you ought not to have expected it.” 

* And how did you learn it ?”’ demanded Leolin. 

_ “Twill tell you. When the news of the fatal affray came out to us in 
India, the full particulars of Guy’s murder by Rupert, my husband had 
no scruple in assuming his right as lord of Pommeroy. We were up the 
country on the hills, having gone there for my health and the children’s 
—we had two then. George had temporary leave of absence, and we 
discussed our plans, which were for him to sell out, and that we should 
return to England and live at the abbey. Imagine our consternation, 
then, when we were visited there by Guy—by Guy himself, the dead 
lord, dead as we had supposed.” : 

“I startled you, Sybilla,’’ spoke up that hoarse voice from the bed; 
but it was growing feeble now. 

“ You startled George more, Guy,” she replied. ‘I believe he really 
did think it was your spirit, as they have thought here. We learnt the 
true version of the affair, Leolin : we learnt”—the lady dropped her voice 
as she spoke—“ the wrong, the provocation done to Guy by Rupert. He 
said he should be a wanderer for ever, and he insisted upon George’s re- 
taining the title and revenues of Pommeroy. George acquiesced, as a 
matter of precaution, for it might have been dangerous to let it get abroad 
that Guy lived ; but come over to assume sovereignty here, he would not. 
Guy would take but the merest pittance for his own wants, and we en- 
joyed the rest. Upon George's death, Guy came to me again ; he pressed 
me to return home, and assume sway at Pommeroy in right of my child, 
and J obeyed.” 3 

“ In a few hours’ time he will be the true, legitimate lord of Pom- 
meroy,” interrupted Guy. “ Leolin, your opposition to him must end 
with this night.” 

“I thought Rupert was alive, you see,” stammered Leolin, feeling 
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eT he could not tell why, of his machinations against the 
g u . 


Wr And rade if he had been P” retorted Guy, with all his old sternness, 
‘who else, save the child, had a right to be the reigning lord P Sybilla, 
he is a brave boy: I have heard much of him from Jerome : he will make 
a more worthy lord than some of us did. Is it true that he and—and— 
my child—are attached to each other ?” 

“Very mach indeed. But, Guy—if I understand the bent of your 
thoughts aright—I would remind you that because they are attached as 
children, it does not follow that they will be, as man and woman.” 

“ I know that,” he faintly replied; “ I was but looking to a contingency. 
Should it prove that the attachment continues, Sybilla, you will not set 
your face against my child, from remembrance of her mother's sin?” 

“I will not,” she solemnly said. “ You have my promise.” 

“ And Leolin, be you a witness to her mother, should the question ever 
arise, that it was my wish,” he laid a stress upon the words, “ should 
other circumstances be favourable to it, that my child should become lady 
of Pommeroy. I have made my will, and you are Mary’s guardian.” 

“ Guy,” Leolin interrupted, “ you talk of dying, but I know not what 
disease is upon you. Is there no hope ?” 

*“* None.” 

“If there were—you might live amongst us again, and resume your 
position as chief. There would be no punishment inflicted on you: you 
but avenged yourself on one who did you foul wrong.” 

‘Resume my place amongst you again !—with her ?” 

“ Divorce her,” hissed Leolin, between his closed teeth. 

“No. But for my child, I should have done that long ago. Asit is, 
I leave her to her conscience. I am dying of an incurable, inward dis- 
ease, Leolin, induced by mortification and grief. It was that brought 
me to England again; I came to consult the medical men in London. 
After a few months’ stay there, during which I learnt that nothing could 
be done for me, and that a short period must close it, I came down last 
autumn to Jerome. When my father on his death-bed made me promise 
that*the keep should be Jerome’s home in his latter days, he little thought 
it would also be mine. Here I have been since autumn, and here I shall 
die.” 

There was a great deal yet that staggered Leolin. ‘‘ How could you 
have got into the haunted room unseen P” he asked. 

The lord looked up at his old servant, who was in his full confidence, 
and had been in his father’s before him. “Shall we tell him the secret, 
Jerome? strictly speaking, it ought to be known but to the lords of 
TR I imparted it to George: and Sybilla holds it for her 
child.” 

“ Ah, sir, what matters it ?” was the answer. ‘ The future lords of 
Pommeroy will have less cause for secrets, maybe, than some of those 
that are past. And Mr. Rupert knew it.” 

“Yes, and so brought the curse upon the house,” impetuously spoke 
the lord. ‘There is a subterranean passage, Leolin, from this place, 
the keep, to the haunted room in the west tower. ‘The entrance to the 
room is behind the nun’s picture ; the panel turns noiselessly. That was 
how Rupert entered—that was how I entered, and caught him there. It 
is how I have entered lately, when it has been my pleasure to roam about 
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an evening : there is a set of keys to their locks: the 
bunch hangs in the underground passage.” 

Leolin turned to Jerome. “ You knew of this secret communication, 
between the keep and the ye 

“ Before you were born, sir. 

Again Leolin bent over his brother. “Guy, is it to be made known 
—the fact that it is you who lived, and that Rupert died ?” 

A smile, actually a smile, but a one, flitted over the lord’s 
“ By to-morrow morning I shall be as dead as Rupert, what then 
can it matter to me? Yes, it must be made known, for the sake of the 
young lord’s right ; that will now be indisputable ; and my will must be 

You have marvelled, I hear, that George, during his reign, and 
Sybilla since, suffered a large portion of the revenues of Pommeroy to 
accumulate : the sum thus realised is mine, to dispose of as I will. Most 
of it will be yours, Leolin.” 

Bia voiee had been growing so feeble while he spoke that they were 
alarmed, and suggested the recal of Father Andrew, who was waiting 
below. But, before they retired, Leolin again put a question to the 
lord. ‘Guy, would you not see your———I mean Mrs. Pommeroy ?” 

*‘ Not while I live. Bring her to see me as the breath out of my 
body. Tell her it was to him she brought death that night; not to me. 
Tell her that if I have been lenient in suffering her to retain my name 
and the rights she forfeited, she owes it to her child. I would have seen 
Joan, but she is away again.” 

The priest took their place and they retired, to sit round the fire in the 
lower room of the Leolin buried his face in his hands and mused. 
“T cannot understand, even yet,” he suddenly spoke, looking at Jerome. 
NS yer ggae the one killed, how was it he wore the clothes of the 

“It was but the coat,” said Jerome. “ After he was dead, the lord 
took off his own and put it upon Rupert. He put the contents of his 
own about him: he wished it to be thought—it was a sudden 
i he told me—that he was dead, and that Rupert had escaped : 
perhaps he thought it would make his own escape easier to ac¢om- 


J 


“ You knew of it, Jerome ?” ' 

“T learnt it the same night. I came to the keep, where I knew the 
one escaped must be, and there I found the lord. I ied him with 
food and clothes till the day of the grand funeral, and then, Mr. Leolin, 
I left the a and eame to the keep for good. The lord looked on at 
his own fi and when the country was being scoured for Mr. Rupert, 
pie ea de the great vaults, and the lord was with me, in hiding. 
Soon after, he made his escape in disguise.” 

“ Then, when Bridget and others professed to see the apparition of the 
lord, it was the lord himself they saw !” 

“Tt was, sir. I warned him not to stir out of the keep, but he was 
restless, almost mad, and would steal out in the dark of evening, and 
stride about the hollow. Several saw him on the night of the funeral. 
And since his return this time, he has done the same.” 

“ No wonder we took him for a ghost,” exclaimed Leolin; “he is worn 
to a shadow, and there is a dead, glazed film over his eyes: I never saw 
it before in a living person.” 
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« Sorrow and grief will change the best of us,’’ cried Jerome: “and 
what the lord has suffered these nine years, he alone can tell.” 

won, as said Leolin, in an under tone, “ and 
the lord cannot have been free from that. His own conduct, in the first 
instance, led to the consequences.” 

“ Sir, blame him not,” cried Jerome, lifting his eareworn face. “ It 
may be that he could not go aside from it; or she either ; there was the 

iction menging over them, and it had to be worked out. Will the 
»” he added, turning to her, “suffer that room to remain as it is, 
with all its wicked memories ?” 

“ Surely not,” replied the lady of Pommeroy, rousing herself from a 
reverie. ‘‘ Its associations shall be removed, so far as my aid can do it: 
the whole wing shall be renovated and embellished, and the nun’s picture 
destroyed. Leolin, I ask you a question again that I asked you years 
ago: Shall it be peace between us? Surely you will not now refuse.’ 

Leolin Pommeroy put his hand into hers. “It is of no use acting 
against fate, Sybilla: your child must be the lord now, and no wish or 

wer of mine can hinder it. But this very evening, before I learnt the 
startling fact of Guy's return, I had promised my wife never again to 
move act or part against the young lord. I shall love the boy yet; I 
should have loved him before, but that I steeled my heart against him. 
We shall be happier together than we have hitherto been.” 

With the grey light of morning, Mrs. Pommeroy, in wonderment and 
dread, was sent for tothe keep. They were taking her into the chamber 
without preparation, but Sybilla, with her woman’s heart, interfered. 
*¢ It is to see him who was once your husband,” she whispered: “ be pre- 
pared for the shock.” 

Listening as one who hears not, and shaking in her bewilderment, she 
went on. Guy, lord of Pommeroy, lay there, dead now. She started 
back with a ery of horror, as Leolin had done. 

‘I told you to be prepared,” said the lady. ‘‘ He is at rest at last. 
These nine years he has been wandering, a miserable exile, wandering 
in the body, Mrs. Pommeroy ; not in the spirit.” 

“‘ What trick are you playing me?”’ she gasped. 

“No trick,” struck in Leolin. ‘*The one who was killed in the 
haunted room, who was buried with all the honours as chief of Pom- 
meroy, was Rupert; not the lord. The lord has but died now. You 
have been yearning in your heart, Mrs. Pommeroy, for the return of 
one, who was gone from the world for ever. It was Rupert who expiated 
his sin on that wretched night.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy felt as one baited. With a vast effort she rallied her 
courage and tried defiance. ‘Then, if the lord has been alive, I have 
been the real lady of Pommeroy: and you,” turnmg to Sybilla, “a 
usurper.” 

For the moment none spoke, but Mrs. Pommeroy quailed from their 
looks of reproach: even Father Andrew, who had mostly a kind word 
o all, stood with his arms folded and a stern brow. Leolim broke the 

ence. 

“No,” said he, “ you have not been the real lady of Pommeroy. You 
forfeited your claim that fatal night. The lord suffered you to retain his 
name and abode; but he accorded it, he bade us but now say, for the 
sake of his child.” And Mrs. Pommeroy’s face fell, to be hidden in her 
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hands, for she could not bear that they should gaze on its glow of 
shame. 


“‘ Better touch him, madam,”’ put in superstitious old Jerome, com- 
passionately: “it’s said that when we touch a corpse we don’t dream of 
it: better just touch him.” 

Once more, and, in one sense, for the second time, Guy, lord of Pom- 
meroy, was consigned to the vaults of his forefathers, not with the honours 
of the chief of Pommeroy, but as a younger brother: the ceremonious 
grandeur had been given to Rupert. But the crowds, assembled to 
witness it, were beyond precedent, for the wonders had been made known, 
and the people flocked together from far and wide. Following, as chief 
mourner, in right of his position, as head of the house, was the young 
lord of Pommeroy ; and, walking close behind him, came Mary, led by 
her Uncle Leolin. Jerome was after them. And the death-flag was 
waving over the gates of Pommeroy. 





IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
BY FITZ-HERBERT. 


He, who to seem more deep than you and I, 
Extols old Bards, or Merlin’s prophecy, 
Mistake him not: he envies, not admires; 
And to debase the sons, exalts the sires. 
Pope's Imitation of Horace. 


Wuo the envious poet above referred to, that underwent a lash from 
the author of the Dunciad for having praised our ancient British bards, 
could have been, I cannot tell: but you, my reader, will perhaps accord 
me a verdict of acquittal from feeling envy against existing sons of song, 
so far as the ignoble vice of detracting (as Pope will have it) from 
present genius may be exhibited by my venturing to point out a few 
merits due to the Irish variety of the great Celtic order of bards. In 
truth, I am thoroughly uninterested in drawing “ odorous comparisons” 
(as Dogberry says) between poets, such as Taliessin of old celebrity, and 
Tennyson of modern fame, or between Cormac O’Daly na feisoge fadha 
(of the Long Beard) and Longfellow, being myself no builder of the 
lofty rhyme, and, therefore, claiming to be considered impartial in the 
matter of criticising the performances of that bearded bard and any of 
his fellows. But, indeed, a review of that retrospective and particular 
nature is not in my thoughts, since I do not propose to offer much criti- 
cism on literary labours of a class so antique and foreign as are old 
Gaelic effusions. Nor is it intended to harp upon the merits of the Irish 
bards in their character as harpers, further than to strike a few strings 
in praise of the emblem of Ireland, still honoured by being borne in the 
royal arms of our empire. The best claim, indeed, of these ancient 
musicians, to renown, consists in their having composed those exquisite 
airs, that, when married by a high priest of poetry to immortal verse, 
formed the beautiful union of harmony and sentiment all the world 
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admire under the. name of “the Irish Melodies.” I have so much, at 
the same time, to say anent these professors of music and singing, con- 
sidered in their capacity, as members of a past body politic—and very 
potent members me were—that it seems preferable to touch the chords 
of their quality in this remarkable regard first, and so leave my. flourish 
about their musical talent to serve as a favourable wind-u 

Bards supplied the place of records and books in those unlettered a 
when all that men wished to remember, when poetry itself—the onl * 
structible gift that genius bequeaths to the world—was dependent for re- 
servation upon memory. One of the finest passages in Reed’s “ Introdue- 
tion to English Literature” reminds us, in proof of the ancient use and 
vast value of poetry, that when, on one occasion, it was the divine pur- 
pose to imprint upon the memory of the Israelites what should endure 
from generation to generation, the minister of the divine will was inspired 
to speak in the impassioned strains of the imagination ; and thus, in the 
song of their leader and lawgiver, the dying Moses, they were taught 
not-to-be-forgotten lessons. ‘* Sing us one of the songs of Sion!” after- 
wards asked their enslavers. That song had lately been but too much 
forgotten. The paragraph in the work above referred to is too glowing 
and grand for us not to quote it: ‘The last tones,” writes the gifted 
American author, “ of that voice which had roused his countrymen from 
slavery and sensuality in Egypt, and cheered, and threatened, and re- 
buked them during their wanderings, which had announced the statutes 
of Jehovah, had proclaimed victory to the obedient and judgment on the 
rebellious—the last tones which were to go on sounding and a 
into distant ages, were the tones of poetry. The last inspiration which 
came down into the soul of Moses burst forth in that sublime ode which 
was his death-song. And why was this? ‘It shall come to pass,’ are 
the words, ‘when many evils and troubles are befallen them, that this 
song shall testify against them as a witness, for it shall not be forgotten 
out of the mouth of their seed.’ ” 

The greatest extoller of old bards that may, perhaps, be met with is 
Lord Macaulay, who, in the earliest of his splendid series of essays, the 
eloquent critique on Milton’s works, writes thus: ‘‘ Men talk about old 
poets, and comment on them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. But 
they will scarcely be able to conceive the effect which poetry produced 
on their ruder ancestors, the agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief.” 
This is, verily, exalting, as Pope says, the sires of poetry. If such effects 
are traceable simply to its art, poetry was a power, indeed, such as 
Timotheus wielded. The brilliant essayist continues: “The power which 
the ancient bards of Wales and Germany exercised over their auditors 
seems to modern readers almost miraculous.’’ And he concludes, with 
little discernment, by observing: “Such feelings are very rare in a 
civilised community, and most rare among those who participate most in 
its improvements, They linger longest among ogee, In this 
last remark, we have the key to the mystery of bardic power. ~ Supersti- 
tious faith, which remains with peasants for ages after it has been cast 
off by the educated classes, was the true ground of bardic authority. 

It was not a poetic composition that so much swayed the multitude, as 
their belief that the bards were endowed with supernatural knowledge ; 
since the mere repute of possessing such knowledge gave enormous power 
over intensely ignorant masses. The caste that claimed authority were 
Sept.—VOL. CXVI. NO, CCCCLXY. D 
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hereditary and professional successors of priests of Baal, and of Druids, 
augurers and magi, or magicians ; ee ee see 
trines and superstitions, have been so little eradi Christianity, 
that charm-verses still find purchasers among the English peasantry, as 
well as among the more credulous Irish. Origimally, a verse, or carmen, 
whence our word charm, had a magical signification, such as the “ neck~ 
verse” worn by a criminal at execution, and the charm-verses used to 
cure various maladies. The first Earl of Orrery, in describing a victory 
he had gained over the Irish, after a battle in which their priests had 
encouraged them by charms and holy-water, observes: ‘Certainly they 
are a people strangely given over to destruction, who, though otherwise 
understanding enough, let themselves be still deluded by ridiculous 
— and by more ridiculous persons.” 

The more ancient bards, as successors of Druidic astrologers, princi- 

ly acquired their power by means of astronomy, in those dark 

ore any such instrument as received its name from Lord Orrery’s title 
had been invented. 

In those pagan times knowledge of almost any sort was the monopoly 
of the Druidic castes, and, as such, was easily employed in governing the 
vulgar. It was, however, I repeat, the assertion of supernatural know- 
ledge that invested those castes with their extraordinary influence, and, 
as they pretended to obtain it by study of the stars, hence the devoted 
attention to astronomy and the awe-inspiring character of astrologers. A 
er superficial acquamtance with the movements of the heavenly bodies 
enabled a college of Druids to predict eclipses, conjunctions of planets, 
and, perhaps, the appearance of such a comet as, in the year 1858, struck 
much terror on the superstitious; and we may be sure that men who 
could evince what seemed an intimate and marvellous knowledge of the 
visible heavens, would not scruple to impose on a credulity they could 
not enlighten, but announce themselves exponents of the will of heaven. 
Besides this tremendous source of authority, they were in sole possession 
of another, less cogent, but third in importance in savage society. This 
lay in the fact that their minds were the legal depositories of the time. 
The power derived from this range of knowledge was, of course, far less 
compelling in its nature than the sword, the authority that ranks second 
to supernatural in force upon human affairs. Yet we obtain a fuller idea 
of the origin of “ the almost miraculous power,” as Lord Macaulay terms 
it, exercised by an ancient bard, in reflecting that one of his functions 
closely resembled one fulfilled by a family lawyer, or man of business, 
since, as a shanachie, his head served in place of the tin-box in which 
your solicitor guards your title-deeds, proofs of pedigree, and, in brief, 
= rights of property. This comparison of a poet’s head to a pigeon- 

ole in an attorney’s closet requires an explanation that may be 
given thus. The country or tract of land possessed by each clan was 
owned by the clansmen in common. The chieftaincy, or kingship, was 
elective ; choice, however, being restricted to the sendor line, of whom 
the eldest male was to be preferred, and declared the clan seigneur, pro- 
vided his personal qualities and mental characteristics, such as bodily 
vigour, courage, and generosity, qualified him to lead his kinsmen in 
war, and govern them in peace. These were the first principles of clan 
polity: but we may readily believe that such republicanism, with an 
elective president, became modified, in course of time, into a kingship 
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more despotic than any original seigneur had dared to assume, and 
that, notwithstanding the law of male gavel, or partition among mates, 
on the utopian notions of fraternity and equality, his Gaelic majesty, 
say Cathal of the Red Hand, would take the liberty of kona the 
country he governed among his immediate ;eiatives. Naturally, like 
Napoleon I., he would indulge in nepotism, and make his sons, brothers, 
uncles, and nephews the finest princes in his power. Gradually, therefore, 
seniority of line, that is to say, descent from recent seigneurs, or lords 
de facto, gave the first legal claims to enjoy life portions of the land be- 
longing to a great tribe; and also, if the claimant were an aspiring 
warrior, occasionally induced him to seek the clansmen’s votes for the 
seigneurship of the sept. As for the mode of voting, it is outside our 
theme, further than to hint that as, in the sixteenth century, contested 
elections depended for their result upon sword suffrage and ballot by 
bullet, bards competent to sing clever electioneering squibs must have 
been useful political agents. Considered as genealogists, it is manifest 
that, in times when each freeman of a clan regarded his pedigree as the 
charter of his civil state, giving him rights and claims on soil and suf- 
frages, he must have been well inclined to treat the clan bards, who pre- 
served and enunciated it, with distinguished consideration. Ludicrous 
as recitals of Rees ap Griffin, ap Owen, ap Hoel, ap Cadwallader, &c., 
appear, we can quite comprehend why Patrick Mac Teigue Mac 
Flanagan delighted in proving descent from his direct paternal progenitor, 
O’Brallaghan, since it was this lusty patriarch that acquired and peopled 
the O’Brallaghan country. 

Therefore pedigree is the main argument of most Celtic poetry, as 
indeed of nearly all ancient Irish battles,’ down to the night when 
O’Rourke’s guests, in the ode entitled “ The Revelry of O’Rourke, who 
has not heard of ?” (almost literally translated by Swift), quarrelled over 
the ever-recurring question of Who’s who ? 

My gentle reader, if not of clan extraction, may need all this digres- 
sive explanation, though he or she may hardly care for this department 
of my theme. But I think it is clear that the poetic art, in its modern 
sense, was not the science that invested Celtic bards with their marvellous 
power. Their authority manifestly arose from their pretensions to super- 
natural knowledge, and fell from them gradually, with the advance of 
real knowledge. Hence the bitter animosity of their order, in pagan 
times, to Christian missionaries. Very inferior to this pseudo-ce- 
lestial department came the sublunary one adverted to, their vocation 
of preserving the stock of mundane science, which, being merely oral, 
was handed down traditioually. For this vocal purpose they invented the 
arts, firstly, of alliteration and jingling of words, whence their name, 


jongleurs ; secondly, of metre, whence their songs were termed madrigals; 


and lastly, of rhyme, whence their name, rhymers. In this their system 
was the same as that on which we ascertain how many days there are in 
a given month, by means of the most useful piece of poetry in our 
language, commencing, “ Thirty days hath September.” 

The word bard, which seems to have originally signified a singer, is not 
an appropriate name for a poet, or composer of poetry. The Irish terms 
for the latter were fileadh, or prophetic poet, and ollamh dann, or pro- 
fessor of the art of poetry. It was considered beneath the dignity of a 
composer of verses to sing them, as “hoarse Fitzgerald” used to bawl 
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his creaking couplets in a tavern hall; so every fileadh of eminence re- 
tained his bard, who sang what his master had elaborated. The bards, 
however, seem sometimes to have broken into song of themselves, and 
to have otherwise so much encroached upon the prerogatives of the poets, 
challenging to possess equal acquaintance with dee sciences special to the 
age caste, as to occasion the bitter jealousy usual to two of a trade. 
The fileadha claimed to be adepts in certain sorts of political or civil 
information, such as, though quite dead knowledge in our eyes, was of 
business importance to clans and their chiefs. Thus the author of ‘* The 
Book of Rights,” in which the rights and revenues due to the several 
kings throughout Eire are laid down, protests, after enumerating the 
customs and duties payable of old to the monarch: 


It is not known to every prattling bard. 
It is not the right of a bard, but of a poet, 
To know each king and his right. 


That author, indeed, as a staunch asserter of the claims of his order, 
begins his rhythmical revenue account-book by insisting that the right 
of each king shall be a question to bards for ever, but that the solution 


Shall be found along with the 7weidhean, 
With the chief poet of the Gael constantly. 


In fact, this national laureate arrogated to be a judicial authority ; so 
that the Zuecidhean, a symbol of his station, which was a specially ornate 
mantle, was equivalent to the state robe of a lord chancellor. Here we 
have one of the strongest grounds on which the power of Celtic poets was 
based. Our author, indignant at the bare idea that bards might dare to 
assume his authority, continues : 


No one is entitled to visitation [to make the bardic 
visiting a or road a his poems ] 

If he is not a truly learned poet, 

In the use of various kinds of knowledge ; 

Unless he knows the tributes and stipends, &. &. 

He is a rock of an ollamh [professor] 

When he comprehends the stipends, &c., 

So that he can recite them all 

In each noble meeting. 


That is to say, an assembly of the noble, or free men of the country, to 
whom that act of recitation was a repeating of their oral title-deeds. 


Let him not be an old rusty vessel, 
Influenced by wealth and friendship. 

He shall not be able to bind usages 

On great and noble tribes, 

Unless thus he variously distinguishes ; 
And to his emoluments he is not entitled. 


To be able to bind usages attached a real importance to the office of 

t, who was the living registry of customs and privileges. Another 

m, of similar legal character, written when laws were laid down, not 
in statute-books, but by the law-made-easy method of rhyme, concludes, 
having recapitulated the prerogatives of the monarch and the four pro- 
vincial kings, as they existed in the eleventh century : 
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He is not entitled boldly to make the [bardic] visitation of a province, 
Nor to the poet professorship of Eire, 

Nor to that he asks, be it ever so trifling, 

The poet to whom these [premises] are unknown. 


In theory it was good that doctor poets, who, taken their degree in some 
college of the order, should decree on questions of right; but, in fact, 
their decisions were little respected in a land where might was right, 
because the sword was the only remedy. I must acknowledge, at the 
same time, that I have met with a curious proof that the poetic powers 
of bards formed, agreeably with Lord Macaulay’s view, a principal source 
of their influence. The instance is, that among the ancient Welsh, the 
musicus aulicus, or musician of the hall of a chief, was entitled to the 
best heifer taken in a raid, provided he had previously sung an inspiriting 
chant.* Here, clearly, we obtain a notion of the value of a bard, who, 
in such cases, performed the part of brandy, such as was served out to 
the Russian soldiers in Sebastopol. 

Reverting to the words of that distinguished and ennobled essayist, 
who, viewing poetry in its original sense of a creation (whence the Scots 
used to term a poet “a maker”), and premising that children are, of all 
people, the most imaginative, observes that, in a rude state of society, 
men are children with a greater variety of ideas. ‘ It is, therefore,” he 
concludes, “in such a state of society that we may expect to find the 
poetical temperament in its highest perfection.” The greatest of poets, 
he who “exhausted worlds, and then imagined new,” has, indeed, given 
a just idea of the working of the art in which he excelled, in these feli- 


citous lines : 
As the imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
It has, nevertheless, been asserted that imagination produces no more 
than memory can supply, since none can idealise what neither eye has 
seen nor ear heard. If then it be true that imagination is merely drawn 
from memory, those whose memories are best stored may be understood 
to possess most richly the chief ingredients of the poetic talent. Yet, 
let me say, that if the heat of genius, the vis anime fervide, be want- 
ing, the mind’s train of thought may indeed be crowded with ideas, but 
the fiery engine is not there that shall draw it up the heights of the 
temple of fame. 

The ancient Irish bards, we are considering, knew nothing of steam 
and electricity powers, as means of annihilating time and space; and, in 
short, so meagrely were their minds stored with civilised imagery, that 
their machinery from this vast warehouse is quite primitive and con- 
temptible. Again, take them on their own ground, the rocky wilderness, 
with its beasts of prey, and the fowls of its keen air, I am of opinion that 
those old poets yield in love and appreciation of the sublime and beautiful 
to the educated Londoners of our own day, to whom little flowers peep- 
ing from under a rock, and the mere lichens adorning its surface are 
delicious and rejoiceful, What frenzied Gaelic bard ever described 
nature in her glory with fuller admiration than did George Gordon, 








* Hon. D. Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes. 
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fifth Baron Byron, of Rochdale, in manufacturing Lancashire? To 
him, high mountains were a feeling; and, he asks : 
Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of them deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? Should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow ? 
How shall we turn from this nervous verse to the pulings of Celtic 
children of the muse? Let uscry, “ New lamps for old!” new wit, fancy, 
and wisdom, in lieu of old and incomplete. Some one said once, that 
more wit and pleasantry were uttered at many a modern dinner-table im 
London, during the hour after the soup, than would have furnished out 
a half-dozen of jokers of such jokes as Lord Bacon has taken the pains to 
record. ‘To judge by his repertory of jests, our ancestors were easily 
ased. Every one knows that the ancient office of jester, or fool, 
is now filled by jocose “ diners-out ;” and, it is agreeable to believe that 
these latter are, professionally and generally, considered superior to their 
decessors, and far excelling the dull fellows who gave dinners in 
Elizabeth’s time. A poem is not better for being old than a joke is, 
especially if both are indifferent, and if the former neither makes us smile 
nor teaches us what is worth learning. One fault to be found with old 
Irish poetry is, that it is far less humorous than are contemporary English 
ballads, such as the stirring series styled ‘ Robin Hood’s Garland,”’ so re- 
plete with merry jests and quaint repartees, that one can laugh at as if they 
were as good as new. Seriousness, verily, is the characteristic of most 
of the elder poetry; a quality Elia accounts for, in his inimitable essay 
on “Imperfect Sympathies,” by the want of candlelight among our 
troglodite ancestors, who, says he, found it useless to be witty, since, 
being in the dark, any one that made a joke must have had to feel his 
neighbours’ cheeks to ascertain if they grinned. 

** New lamps for old!” is the best ery since, though it was bad in the 
mouth of the African magician in A/addin—modern illumimation as far ex- 
cels the knowledge of men who lived in caves, as our gas, bude, and eleetric 
lights outshine a rushlight. This cry is implied and recommended in 
the remarkable apophthegm of Lord Bacon, that “the antiquity of the 
world is not in the past time, but in the present.” Our own age is the 
oldest, and all recorded knowledge and experience is ours. Of the art of 
poetry it must be true, as of other arts, that its general perfectibility 
has inereased with the growth .of time. In this view, let me, without 
pausing to compare the rude rhymes of old Irish bards with the polished 
odes and lyrics of Moore, and forsaking the theme of the poetry of 
*‘ The Island of Song” for a glance at that of neighbouring lands, ob- 
serve how the poetic talent of Scotland brightened from the time when 
Arehdeacon Barbour versified the exploits of the Bruces, and when Sir 
David Lindsay threw off his coarse and clever satires, to our own age, 
when it has been enriched by the elaborate perfection of the muse of 
Abbotsford. Again, it is the artistic inferiority of Chaucer and Spenser, 
far less than the obscurity of their archaic diction, that has rendered 
them half eclipsed by the brilliant galaxy of modern English poets. In- 
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dividual talent will, of course, shine forth in its degree of magnitude, in 
whatever age the luminary may appear: yet assuredly not so brightl 
during general darkness, as if assisted by reflected and borrowed lights. 
For my critic self, much as I despise premeditated and unimproving 
plagiarism, 1 stoutly uphold the principle that there should be no 
monopoly, no patent right, in poetic and literary ideas, but that the best 
merit consists in the most felicitous expression of them. Molidre’s frank 
avowal as to wit, “C’est mon bien, et je le prends partout ot je le 
trouve,” is a candid acknowledgment of this Gallic poet’s freebooting 
practice, in respect of the airy good he coveted, and a plain pleading of 
“ guilty” to any arraignment for plagiarism before a court of literature, 
Such drigandage as to grosser matters was, no one need be reminded, 
“the good old plan,” a time-honoured custom, among Gaelic chiefs, to 
whom nothing came amiss in a raid, unless it were too hot or too 
heavy; and we may be sure that their bards were prevented from im- 
proving their compositions in similar fashion solely by their state of 
ignorance. 

Shallow as I propose my disquisition on the merits of antique Irish 
versification to be, I may notice that there are no depths to sound that 
would afford any proofs of extraneous gold having been mingled with 
the rough native ore; and that, moreover, however depreciatory may be 
my criticisms, they are quite fortified by those of the author of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” who, in his history of his country, dismisses Brian Boru’s chief 
poet and secretary with the remarks that the remains of this royal bard’s 
composition give by no means a favourable notion of his poetic powers; 
and, as for the rhythmical distichs, or ranns, scattered through annals, 
“their meaning is of the most negative description.” The value of all 
these ancient specimens of lore consists, indeed, not in their poetic merit, 
which is mil, but in the facts of history they have preserved; the 
flies being, in this case, richer and rarer than the amber. Verses 
having been, before parchment and paper were invented, the medium of 
recording, we are not entitled to criticise runes and ranns, that were 
merely meant to keep certain traditions, as to events and laws, in national 
memory, as if written by bards whose eyes were rolling about at the 
time in fine frenzy. 

Taking the poetic merit of early specimens of verse that might claim 
rank above mere law and history distichs into consideration, 1 avow 
the nugatory state of my taste for these ‘relics, and remember the 
rough remark of a stern opponent of the claims of Macpherson’s 
“Ossian,” the great philosopher of Fleet-street, Dr. Johnson, in thus 
summing up the accomplishments of Highland poets: ‘‘ The bard was a 
barbarian among barbarians, who, knowing little himself, lived with 
others that knew no more.” This summary of the ancient condition of 
Celtic knowledge, or want of it, cannot be refuted. Many of those 
bards were blind, and took up their vocation in default of capability to 
follow any profession but music, for which the very deprivation of one 
of the physical senses especially, as is well known, adapted them. 
Kuowledge was quite shut out from them by entrance at the sight 
Nevertheless, the same natural defect did not preclude “ the blind old 
man of Scio’s isle” from describing the shield of Achilles, nor, though 
also clouding the vision of Milton, prevent his rapt intelligence from 
piercing either above the empyrean, or to the dark shades below. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NATHANIEL, 


. ... And make them men of note (do-you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Lost, 


Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Se. 8. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.— Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iil. 


XXI.—F.Lavivus Josreruvs. 


THE credit enjoyed, first and last, by Josephus, as the “ great Jewish 
historian,” has been fluctuating enough. Denounced by his own country- 
men, he was valued at the highest rate by early Christian writers, who 
accepted him without demur as a witness in favour of much wherein they 
were polemically interested. Then again he was scrutinised in no friendly 
fashion by more searching investigators of a later day. Bayle* mentions, 
in his article on Abimelech, that his indignation against Joséphe was a 
thing of very long standing, as well as of firm standing too. Le Pére 
Hertouin is so hot against Joséphe, that he can’t bear to hear him 
called Joseph, the name of a Christian saint: le bon Pére has novght 
but scorn for the renegade Jew, and insists on calling him Joséphe, 
nothing (not a letter, not one poor vowel) lesst—no one, that we are 
aware of, disputing the excited Father's liberty to take that liberty (if it 
be one) with the name in question.{ Basnage is another pronounced 
opponent. Baronius in his Ecclesiastical Annals does Flavius Josephus 
some damage. Salien and Salméron withhold not the scourge from his 
shoulders. Bochart, Le Clere, Gillet, Calmet, and others, show up his 
habit of tampering with the sacred text, and wresting a plain record to 
suit his crooked purpose. Voltaire is shrewd and caustic—is himself, in 
fact—in his strictures on the denationalised Hebrew. Later again there 
has been a reaction. The authority of Josephus has been defended by 








* Dict. hist. et littér. 

+ “Je ne veux plus l’appeler Joseph, ce serait le confondre avec saint Joseph. 
. . . Je n’ai que du mépris pour ce Joséphe; car je le nommerai toujours ainsi.” 
Father Hardouin is something piquant in a pet. 

t More telling and more dignified is the remark of Manasseh Ben Israel, in 
allusion to the historian’s Romanising ways—that his histories should have borne 
the name of Flavius, not of Josephus. 
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various apologists—some of them perhaps interested ones, such as Jost,* 
the German author of a History of the Israelites since the age of the 
Maccabees, who maintains the excellence of this suspected witness, and 
lauds his veracity at the expense of that of Eusebius, the pseudo-Philo, 
the pseudo-Hegesippus, and many obscure Roman and Greekish-Roman 
writers, and scribblers of legendary lore. In our own country a turn in 
the tide, in Josephus’s favour, has occurred since Dr. Traill’s translation, 
which gave occasion to a cautious reviewer to observe at the time, that 
the credibility of the historian, after having been admitted without 
question, or strongly maintained rather for the sake of ulterior considera- 
tions than on the ground of its own merits—and next unduly depre- 
ciated for no better reasons—was now rising again in general estimation, 
as inquiry and research disclosed fresh evidence i in its favour; the his- 
torical character of Josephus in this respect being compared to that of 
Herodotus—* both have been subject to unreasonable suspicion, and 
both are now vindicated by the results of recent investigation in a manner 
at once satisfactory and surprising.” But sturdy objectors there are, and 
will be, on whom the surprise will act as a very mild shock, and to whom 
the satisfaction will be found utterly wanting. Both at home and abroad 
there are scholarly thinkers who can’t be brought to terms with Josephus, 
and who leave to others of more penetrable stuff the joys of being thus 
satisfied and surprised. As examples of this recalcitrant and, if you will, 
ultra-protestant class, may be named, among English scholars, Thomas 
de Quincey; and among Frenchp Philardte Chasles. Both are anti- 
Josephite to the back- bone, each in his peculiar way. 
The latter, M. Chasles, has written a rather elaborate essay on the sub- 
ject, which occupies the first seventy pages of his Etudes on Early 
Christianity and the Middle Ages. he former, Mr. de Quincey, has 
taken Josephus to pieces, leaving whoso will to sweep up the bits, in more 
than one of his multifarious tractates—in the ingenious paper (more in- 
genious, may we say it? than convincing) on the Essenes, and in the 
grave and gay disquisition on Secret Societies. Given Josephus as an 
epshrined exxwv in the Temple of Fame—then are both gentlemen, the 
Briton and the Gaul, stalwart iconoclasts, neither of whom is in the mood 
to forget his own particular swashing blow. And to Josephus a niche of 
the kind has been appropriated, with all the honours. Witness Chaucer 
in the House of Fame: 





Alderfirste loo ther I sighe, 
Upon a piller stonde on highe, 
That was of lede and yren tyne, 
Hym of secte Saturnyne, t 





* Interested, beniaidiilh as Herr Jost had ached but Josephus to consult on the 
entire period of his Geschichte which deals with Herod and Vespasian (as M. 
Chasles remarks)—so that if Josephus be objected to, as untrustworthy, there is 
thus far an end put to Herr Jost’s History: naturally therefore, as human nature 
goes, or poor historians’ human nature at least, the learned and really painstaking 
Herr is anxious to uphold against all assailants, and certainly against consider- 
able odds, the validity of the only evidence extant for his use. 

Tt Posthumous—edited by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

¢ Chaucer makes Josephus of the sect of Saturn because, according to the com- 
mentators, Saturn it was that presided over the frightful famine, pestilences, and 
slaughters which the Jews endured during the siege of Jerusalem, as related by 
this historian. 
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The Ebrayke Josephus the olde, 
That of Jewes gestes tolde; 

And he bare on hys shoulderes hye 
The fame up of the Jurye.* 


Dan Chaucer was a Christian poet, and only followed in the wake of 
Christian doctors when he thus exalted one whom the Hebrew race re- 
ram In the feud between Christian apologists and Jewish unbe- 

i Josephus was hailed as an ally, and treated as one worthy of 
highest consideration, by the former. It was enough that good Israelites 
rejected his evidence, to make good Christians accept it without qualifi- 
cation. These latter, as M. Chasles observes, shut their eyes to his con- 
tradiction or falsification, in numerous passages, of the words of the Old 
Testament; they forgave him his Pharisaic doctrines, and his wholesale 
omissions : they simply discerned, in his writings, one prodigious testi- 
mony in favour of the sanctity of their faith, Jerusalem destroyed and the 
Messiah avenged. Accordingly, this spectator of the catastrophe which 
fulfilled the prophecy, this pathetic narrator of disasters foretold in Chris- 
tian records, became, virtually, and on the strength of this one fact, a 
Father of the Church. “St. Jerome, Eusebius, St. Gregory, all the 
Christians of the first six centuries, accepted him .without a question. 
They were fain to make a Christian of him even, or a semi-Christian at 
the least. They pretended that Saint John the Baptist had poured the 
water of baptism on his head.t Not content with admitting him as one 
of the most veracious historians of all antiquity, they devoted whole 
volumes to the elucidation of the one little paragraph found in his works, 
be that paragraph genuine or not, which refers to the advent of our Lord. 
“ These insignificant lines,” says M. Chasles, “‘ which have been discussed 
with indefatigable acharnement, may belong either to Josephus, or a 
scholiast, a Christian, or a Jew, without either convulsing or weakening 
the foundations of the Christian religion.” § 

In truth, the importance attached to the controverted passage by the 
conflicting parties does seem to have been unreasonably exaggerated. 
Some eight lines it consists of. Count up the letters these eight lines 
contain, and then the volumes which have been written for and against 
them, and the volumes, we are assured, will outnumber the letters. Yet 
to what do the eight lines amount? What is the gwale of their little 
guantum? They tell that about the time of Pilate’s administration, 
‘there lived a wise man named Jesus, who wrought miracles and was 
crucified.” Wherein does such a statement, be it interpolated|| or 





* Chaucer: “The House of Fame.” 

¢ Daubuz., “ De Test. Flav.” 93, 221 sqq. 

t Hudson. 18, 6, 2. 

§ M. Chasles refers, in illustration of the infatigable acharnement characteristic 
of the disputants, to Chr. Arnoldi’s Letters on the Testimony of Josephus, to 
Huet’s “Demonstr. Evang.” and the article “de l’Autorité de Jos?phe” in the 
Huetiana, &c.—especially, however, to Pere Gillet’s “Trad. des Antiqu. jud.,” 
where may be found an accurate as well as copious collection of the opposing 
arguments in this much-vexed question. 

jj “ True it is,” writes Mr. de Quincey, “that an interpolated passage, found 
in all the printed editions of /osephus, makes him take a special and a respectful 
notice of our Saviour. But this passage has long been given up as a forgery by 
all scholars. And in another essay on the Epichristian era, which we shall have 
occasion to write, some facts will be laid before the reader exposing a deeper 
folly in this forgery than is apparent at first sight.”—On the Essenes. Part I. 
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genuine, affect either way, for boon or bane, the Christian religion? The 
vassal of the Romans, and willing to have it so, Josephus could hardly 
venture to glorify, in a book written for the Flavian house, the cause 
which Tacitus stigmatises with contempt: in short, the passage contains, 
as our French critic remarks, nothing of the nature of an élege, but only 
the briefest possible résumé of certain facts. ‘*‘ What after all do these 
eight lines prove? Josephus may have written them; they are marked 
by his ordinary caution and his habitual reserve; or he may not have 
written them, true to the custom he never forgets, to hold his tongue 
whensoever the not holding it may do him a mischief.”* 

Assuming Josephus to have actually omitted all allusion to the Messiah, 
it is not, as a writer in the Quarterly Review has suggested, altogether 
irrelevant to reflect that for the whole thirty years which Thucydides 
comprises in his work, Socrates was not only living, but aeting a more 
public part, and, for all the future history of Greece, an incomparably 
more important part than any other Athenian citizen ; and yet that so 
able and so thoughtful an observer as Thucydides has never once noticed 
him directly or indirectly. ‘‘ There is no stronger proof of the weakness 
of the argument from omission, especially in the case of ancient history 
which, unlike our own, contained within its range of vision no more than 
was immediately before it for the moment.” 

De Quincey gives full credit to the renegade Jew’s well-wishers, for 
their natural and amiable desire to think the best they can of the one 
solitary witness, the one exclusive authority, concerning the last conflict 
of Jerusalem. He does not wonder, he says, at the pious fraud which 
interpolated these eight lines. He does not blame, far from it—he ad- 
mires those who find it necessary (even at the cost of a little self-delusion) 
to place themselves in a state of charity with an author treating a subject 
like this, ‘the most affecting section of ancient yee Gladly, he 
professes, would he suppose, as a possibility about Josephus, what many 
adopt as a certainty. But he has scrutinised Josephus too closely for 
that ; and the result is, that he pronounces Josephus to be an unprineipled 
man, aud an ignoble man; one whose adhesion to Christianity would 
have done no honour to our faith—one who most assuredly was not a 
Christian—one who was not even in any tolerable sense a Jew—one 
who was an enemy to our faith, a traitor to his own: as an enemy, 
vicious and ignorant; as a traitor, steeped to the lips in superfluous 
baseness. 

Josephus had only too much interest, says M. de Sacy, to represent his 
compatriots as frenzied madmen; for he had been a traitor to their cause. 
“The pen of the deserter is traceable in every word of his history. He 


* Chasles sur Flavius-Joséphe, § LI. 

7 See the admirably-written essay on Socrates, in the form of a review of Mr. 
Grote’s seventh and eighth volumes, Quarterly Rev., vol. lxxxviii. 

It is observable, by the way, that Josephus has no word to say, good or bad, 
about the “false Christs,” as such. He calls them, as Mr. Merivale remarks, 
Anora, apxiAnuvtai, yonres, amatewves, and “false prophets,” but never weu- 
Soxpiora. “He makes no more allusion to the false Christs than to the true 
Christ. The subject of the Messiah was one he shrank from contemplating in 
any shape. This may account for his silence about the persecution of the 
‘Christians’ by Nero at Rome, even supposing these to have ineluded the turbulent 
Christ-seeking Jews.”—Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. p. 536. 
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wrote it at Rome, in the enjoyment of leisure, which his favour in 
the eyes of Titus had procured for him, a rich and influential man, while 
the defenders of Jerusalem were wandering to and fro, without a place of 
refuge, or else had come to a cruel end.’’ Elsewhere, however, the same 
kindly censor has this passage: ‘“ He [Josephus] had been witness of the 
events he relates; he had heard with his own ears the cries of those 
women and children who were crushed beneath the ruins, consumed 
in the flames, of the Temple... And we are cohscious, in reading 
Josephus, that at Rome, in his palace, his remorse perhaps contributing 
to this result, he still heard those cries, and was again en eye-witness of 
that day of desolation everlasting !”* 

Mr. Merivale justly calls attention to the variations in the Jewish 
historian’s own account of his conduct, when placed in command of 
Galilee, in the “ History” and in the “ Life.” The former work, we are 
reminded, had been written soon after the events themselves, in which he 
bore so eminent a part, when he had fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
and had consented to purchase their favour by a tribute of unlimited 
admiration. In this work, the History of the Jewish War, “ it was his 
object to excuse to his countrymen his own recent defection ; to represent 
the fidelity with which he nad served their true interests, as agent of the 
party who sought to preserve their nation, though with the sacrifice of its 
independence; to charge on the rashness of the Zealots the ruin which 
had actually befallen them, from which he had himself escaped by timely 
but justifiable submission.” Not so in the “ Life.” That was composed 
twenty one later; and in the Autobiographer’s reply to the “ insinua- 
tions of a personal enemy, that he had deserved ill both of Jews and 
Romans by the aimless obstinacy of his defence,” we discern one who 
seeks no longer to keep up appearances with his countrymen—all sym- 
pathy between him and them being virtually extinct—but who “ devotes 
all his ingenuity to showing that he was throughout a covert friend 
of Rome, seeking, under the disguise of prudent patriotism, to smooth the 

ss of the imvaders, and deliver Palestine into their hands. If 
a cloud of suspicion hangs to this day over the head of the historian, he 
owes it to this shameless representation of his own conduct. The ardent 
upholders of a Jewish nationality, which has survived in some sense the 
fall of Jerusalem nearly eighteen centuries, still denounce him, from his 
own words, as a renegade to their cause.”+ Yet, while admitting that his 
uivocation is patent, and allows of no defence, it is Mr. Merivale’s 
belief that of the two representations Josephus gives us of his policy, the 
former is the nearer to the truth ;—that he was more faithful to his pro- 
fessions, in fact, than he wished, at a later period, to be supposed ; that he 
has falsely accused himself, to preserve the favour of his masters, of 
crimes which should only have gained him their contempt. ‘ He seeks 
in vain to repudiate the glory which must ever attach, in his own despite, 
to his skill and prowess. Allowing for many exaggerations and mis- 
statements in both, according to their respective bias, [ still regard the 
Wars, rather than the Life, as the genuine record of the campaign 
in Galilee.”} 





* De Sacy: Varictés historiques, 192, 201. 
¢ See Salvador’s History, ii. 15, 49. 
t Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. pp. 549 sq. 
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The personal character of Josephus may be regarded, to use the words 
of one of his ablest advocates, “as an historical enigma,’’ of which 
the solution may well puzzle any known system of apologetics. ‘ No 
writer of credit,’’ says Professor Traill, ‘‘ has ventured to call in question 
his eminent ability, either as a public person, or as a writer; and if 
in estimating his merit as a learned and literary man, we duly consider 
the disadvantages attaching to his Jewish education, and the tumultuous 
circumstances of his early life, we shall scarcely be able to refuse him a 
first place among the highly cultured minds of his own times.” Dr. 
Traill proceeds to argue, what few will care to contest, that his personal 
story exhibits Josephus as a leader of consummate address, and of inex- 
haustible resources, of much promptitude in action, and prudence in 
council; one who, even if he failed in his conception of the nobler quali- 
ties of human nature, understood it perfectly as it is more ordinarily 
exhibited on the theatre of real life, and knew right well how to avail 
himself of those fitful impulses which sway the multitude. ‘ Character,” 
the learned professor then goes on to observe, “ whether intellectual or 
moral, is to be estimated not in the abstract, but by the aid of some com- 
parison, explicit or implied, with individuals of that class to which the one 
in question obviously belongs. But we must ask, to what class does 
Josephus belong, and with whom might we attempt to compare him? 
Like his nation among the nations, so he, in the midst of the great con- 
vention of illustrious men of his own or of other times, stands apart. 
Nay, and this is the very edge of our perplexity, he stands severed even 
from his own people! Is he a Gfecian? but yet he is no Greek: he is 
of the Roman State,—but yet he is no Roman: he is a philosopher,—but 
he belongs to no school: and though he be a Jew, he is not of the Jews ; 
for by them he is repudiated with the liveliest resentment,—while by 
himself they are treated with a calm pity, almost as if he were giving the 
history of a race extinct !”’* 

Yes, the blood of Josephus ran fearfully cold. There is only too much 
of blighting truth in the, at first sight startling, application that has been 
made to him, of Wordsworth’s almost blood-curdling lines— 


+ . * . + 
A fingering slave ; 
p One that would peep and botanise 


Upon his mother’s grave.t 


Is it asked, what act in the life of Josephus, what course of acts, can 
justify the application to him of a character so revolting? Then let the 
questioner bethink him of Josephus playing Our Own Reporter, Our 
Special Correspondent, at the funeral ceremony of his mother country. 
Josephus stood note-book in hand, as it were, as the sad procession passed 
by, and jotted down the particulars of the display. It is as though 
he were watching the bier of his mother borne by, “and they that bare 
her stood still,” while he took an inventory of the effects, with a master- 
undertaker’s eye to display, and with all the practised calm and alien 
apathy of a mute. 

But on this point listen to one who has put the case as strongly as it 
can be (more strongly, some will think, than it ought to be) put: 








* Traill’s Josephus, vol. ii. t “A Poet’s Epitaph.” 
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“The overthrow of his country was made the subject of a Roman 
triumph—of a triumph in which his patrons, Vespasian and his two sons, 
as the ome of the public we Judea, with her banners 
trailing im the dust, was on this day to be carried captive. The Jew 
attended with an obsequious face, dressed im courtly smiles, The 
i who are to die by the executioner when the pomp shall have 
reached the summit of the hill, pass by in chains. What is their crime ? 
have fought like brave men for that dear country which the base 
spectator has sold for a bribe. Josephus, the prosperous renegade, laughs 
as he sees them, and hugs himself on his cunning. Suddenly a tumult 
is seen in the advancing crowds—what is it that stirs them? It is the 
sword of the Maccabees: it is the image of Judas Maccabzeus, the war- 
rior-Jew, and of his unconquerable brothers. Josephus grins with admi- 
ration of the jewelled trophies. Next—but what shout is that which 
tore the very heavens? ‘The abomination of desolation is passing by— 
the Law and the Prophets, surmounted by Capitoline Jove, vibrating his 
n thunderbolts. Judzea, in the form of a lady, sitting beneath her 
ms—Judeea, with her head muffled in her robe, speechless, sightless, 

is carried past. And what does the Jew ? 

“ He sits, like a modern reporter for a newspaper, taking notes of the 
circumstantial features in this unparalleled scene, delighted as a child at 
a puppet-show, and finally weaves the whole into a picturesque narrative. 
The apologist must not think to evade the effect upon all honourable 
minds by supposing the case that the Jew’s presence at this scene of 
triumph over his ruined country, and his subsequent record of its cireum- 
stances, might be a movement of frantic passion—bent on knowing the 
worst, bent on drinking up the cup of degradation to the very last drop. 
No, no: this escape is not open. ‘The description itself remains to this 
hour in attestation of the astounding fact, that this accursed Jew sur- 
veyed the closing scene in the great agonies of Jerusalem—not with any 


thought for its frenzy, for its anguish, for its despair, but absorbed in the 


luxury of its beauty, and with a single eye for its purple and gold. ‘ Off, 
off, sir !’—would be the cry to such a wretch in any age of the world: to 


——spit upon his Jewish gaberdine, 


would be the wish of every honest man. Nor is there any thoughtful 
person who will allege that such another case exists.” For, our indig- 
nant commentator affirms, while traitors there have been many—and 
perhaps traitors who, trusting to the extinction of all their comrades, 
might have had courage to record their treasons—certainly there is no 
other person known to history who did, and who proclaimed that he did, 
sit as a voluntary spectator of his buried country carried past in effigy, 
confounded with a vast carnival of rejoicing mobs and armies, echoing 
their jubilant outcries, and pampering his eyes with ivory and gold, with 
spoils, and with captives, torn from the funeral pangs of his country. 
That case is unique, without a copy, without a precedent.* 

Elsewhere the same determined denouncer has returned to the charge 
in similar terms. ‘ Yes, this master in Israel, this leader of Sanhedrims, 





( “ - the Second Part of De Quincey’s speculations ““On the Essenes.” 
1840. 
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went as to a show, sat the long day through to see a sight.* 
What sight ? — was it? buffoons ? tumblers? dancing dogs? 
or a shaken by the wind? Oh, no! Simply to see his ruined 
country carried captive in effigy through the city of her conqueror—to 
see the sword of the Maccabees hung up as a Roman oe see the 
mysteries of the glorious temple dragged from secrecy before the grooms 
and gladiators of Rome. Then when this was finished, a woe that would 
once have caused Hebrew corpses to stir in their graves, he goes home 
to find his atrium made glorious with the monuments of a thousand years 
that had descended through the princes of Hebrew tribes; and to find 
his luxury, his palace, and his haram, charged as a perpetual tax upon 
the groans of his brave unsurrendering countrymen, that had been sold 
as slaves into marble quarries: éhey worked extra hours, that the only 
traitor to Jerusalem might revel in honour.’’t 

Josephus had won the favour of Vespasian by hailing him as the pro- 
mised Messiah of his down-trodden fatherland. He seems to have hailed 
the Roman Imperator by the prophetic title of ‘ Desire of all Nations.” 
The Roman Imperator could not think of leaving such a coadjutor, such 
an adulator, such a men-pleaser and time-server as ¢hat, in chains. That 
would be too bad, said he. Auvcyxpov ovv, en... «7A. So Josephus was 
“‘manumitted.”” The prince of the people let him go free. More than 
that, Josephus received the Roman name of Flavius, and was honoured 
with many honours. Abjuring the customs of his fathers, he married a 
captive of Tarichea. Titus, the delicie of his own Roman race, became 
the delicia of his new namesake, the Flavian Josephus. The ex-Jew 
accompanied the future emperor to the siege of Jerusalem,—indicated 
the best points of assault, superintended the labours of the military 
engineers, and harangued the besieged on the expediency of a surrender 
at discretion, until the harangue was cut short, and no doubt an eloquent 
peroration lost in consequence, by a shower of stones hurled with alarm- 
ing force and plenty against the rhetorical renegade. 

Indeed, the first great mistake, it has been with justice remarked, 
which is commonly made respecting Josephus, is that of regarding him 





* M. Chasles properly dwells on the fact, that only in Josephus is the descrip- 
tion of this spectacle to be found, and in him detailed with a truly ignominious 
exactitude. Whereas Suetonius, Dion Cassius, and Zonaras are satisfied with 
recalling, en passant, the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, as though they fully 
partook in the conquerors’ disdain for the conquered race,—Josephus makes 
amends for their silence; omits nothing; forgets nothing. While confessing the 
absolute incapacity of language to reproduce all this pomp and splendour, he 
essays to emulate the splendour and perpetuate the pomp by the magnificence of 
his own rhetorical displays. He tells how the statues of Victory are of ivory and 
gold. How the piled-up trophies weigh down their staggering supporters. How 
the gold of Chaldwa, the precious stones of India, the embroidered stuffs of 
Babylon and Ecbatana, glitter on every side. Dazzled with the sheen, the Jew 
spectator has no sigh for the fallen country at whose cost, nay, by whose life- 
blood, the holiday procession before him is paid. He can gaze on, and describe, 
the Golden Candlestick of Seven Branches, and adorn his description with his 
best “ fine writing.” He has no word of sympathy for the captives, his brethren 
after the flesh, as they are haled along: no pang of resentment at this public 
insult to the God of his fathers; for he remembers not, or cares not if he does 
remember, que ce Dieu outragé est son Dieu, et qu il assiste aux funérailles de son pays. 
(See Chasles’ Etude, § I.) 


t De Quincey on “ Secret Societies,” Part II. (1847.) 
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as a Jewish writer—the more rigid in his creed because he belonged to 
the sect of the Pharisees. What say the Jews themselves? ‘ We re- 
ceive not this Josephus,” is the declaration of the great commentator, 
Isaac Abrabenel. “ He has written much, but he has always falsified 
the truth in order to raise the face of the Romans—like a slave in the 
hands of a severe master who dares to speak only as his master pleases. 
Thus, there are many things in his work which were written only through 
fear of Roman displeasure. He addressed his masters with sonorous 
phrases and honeyed words which they knew not to be flatteries ; he 
raised his masters to the utmost of their desires. Finding himself at 
me in the midst of the kings and senators of the earth—placed under 
their very eyes—he described events as he knew that they were graven 
in their false opinions. He is not a historian but a flatterer.”* Josephus 
himself acknowledges, says Mr. de Quincey, that Vespasian was shrewd 
enough from the frst to suspect him for the sycophantic knave that he 
was : but then Josephus it was who performed that particular service for 
the Flavian family, which was the one desideratum they sought for and 
earned for. ‘“ By his pretended dreams, Josephus had put that seal of 
Scciianlp ratification to the ambitious projects of Vespasian, which only 
was wanting for the satisfaction of his soldiers. The service was critical. 
What Titus said to his father is known:—This man, be he what he 
may, has done a service to ws. It is not for men of rank like us to 
haggle and chaffer about rewards. Having received a favour, we must 
make the reward princely; not what he deserves to receive, but what is 
becoming for us to grant. On this consideration these great men acted. 
Sensible that not having hanged Josephus at first, it was now become 
their duty to reward him, they did not do the things by halves.” 
Whether he employed the influence his flattery had thus secured to him, 
for or against his fellow-countrymen, has been made a point of debate ; 
Dr. Traill, for example, maintaining that he served them to the best of his 
means, without much zeal, perhaps, but steadily and sincerely. Dr. Traill 
is convinced, and would convince others, that the writings of Josephus 
everywhere bespeak the temper and views of a man not pure in principle, 
but not sordid; not, se powerfully conscious of serious truth, and 
et sincerely holding his belief, so far as positive belief could root 
itself in a mind like his. ‘ Not the Maccabeus, or the martyr,—and yet 
willing and ready to take in hand whatever might safely be attempted 
with the hope of serving and saving his country, and of recommending 
its institutions to the good opinion of mankind, or at least desiring to 
screen his people from the contempt and hatred which met them as a 
scourge in every city of the empire.”} 

The fact is, nothing could be more repugnant to the Judaism, such as 
it was, sui generis, of Josephus, than the Judaism of Judea. While 
zealotry flourished in Jerusalem, and the spirit and age of the Maccabees 
seemed revived with power, Josephus was a latitudinarian, a quasi- 
rationalist, who, not content with enjoying and promulgating his own 
scheme of Hebrew theology, tried to bolster it in all its flagrant incon- 





* Is. Abrabenel, Comment. on Book of Daniel. 
t+ De Quincey: “The Essenes,” Part II. 
t Traill’s Josephus, vol. ii. 
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sistency on Moses and the Prophets. For instance, in his anxiety to 
conciliate Gentile readers, and to smooth over the Jewish right and duty 
of hostility to polytheism, what does he say but that the Jews peony do 
not allow themselves to ridicule or condemn other modes of worship ! 
“For my own part,” he formally protests, “ I do not bring into question 
other men’s religious practices.” Surely, you might have stopped there, 
Josephus. For one of your lineage, and of your sect—the straitest sect of 
the Jews—that was going far enough. But no; Josephus can go a 
way further than that, without blushing: “In truth,” he continues, 
“it belongs to us as a people to preserve our own usages ;—not to incul- 
pate those of other nations. And our legislator Seed forbade our either 
ridiculing or defaming those whom the nations around us regard as divi- 
nities.”* 
O Shame, where is thy blush! 

Mr. Isaac Taylor is one of the best disposed of Josephus’s apologists ; but 
in a note on this passage he is fain to remark, ‘‘ This was a bold assertion, 
and one which his adversary might have easily refuted. Are not the gods 
of the heathen contemptuously handled by David and the prophets? and 
are not the worshippers of stocks and stones declared to be stupid and 
absurd? This scorn of idols and idolaters had increased, not diminished, 
among the Jews.”+ No wonder that the ugly word mensonge occurs 80 
often in Philaréte Chasles’s étude of the not-at-all over-nice Joséphe. 

The abbé Anselme a raison when he complains of Joséphe that, in all 
his writings, “il avait les Romains sous les yeux, et songeait a leur 
plaire.” Hence the avidity observable in the God-and-Mammon-serving, 
Jehovah-and-Belial-concordat-making historian, to establish, wheresoever 
he sees an opportunity, some analogy between Bible miracles and Pagan 
stories. In the same manner, according to our French censor, he makes 
Moses chant a canticle in hexameter verse ; and confounds the passage of 
the Red Sea with that of the sea of Pamphylia by Alexander’s troops 
(observing, that God who permitted the one may well have permitted the 
other), and assigns to the high-priest Mattathias a purely stoical dis- 
course, that seems borrowed from Zeno or Carneades. At the close of 
his ** Antiquities,” he announces his design of one day completing his 
work, and of clearing up all doubts respecting the rites of the Jews, their 
abstaining from certain kinds of food, and their customs in general; that 
is to say, he will accommodate these national customs to Roman ideas, 
“ Such is the aim of all his writings; they form one long commentary, 
the object of which is to overcome the antipathy and contempt of Rome, 
by winning her good will and esteem, ‘This piece of systematic com- 
promise is the work not merely of a courtier who, disabled from abjuring, 
transforms himself—who muffles his voice when it utters what is un- 
pleasant, and conceals his thought when it wounds—but moreover of a 
clever diplomatist, who endeavours to identify himself with those who 
have him in their power.”f 

Dr. Traill’s predecessor in the task of translating the Jewish historian, 
“ Wicked Will Whiston,’”’ makes the curious discovery that Josephus was, 
after all, a Christian. Mr. de Quincey has particular reasons for pulling 





*JosephuscontraApion.I. #2 # | 
t Taylor’s Natural History of Fanaticism, chap. vii. 
t Philaréte Chasles. 
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48 Flavius Josephus. 
to pieces this conjectural assertion, and accordingly insists with his wonted 


force that so far from being a Christian, Josephus was not even a Jew, in 


any conscientious or religious sense—that he had never taken the first 
step in the direction of Christianity, but was, as many other Jews were 
in that age, essentially 2 Pagan; as little impressed with the true nature 
of the God whom his country worshipped, with his ineffable purity and 
holiness, as any idolatrous Athenian whatsoever. 

On the whole, therefore, Josephus, as an historian, is to be viewed, ac- 
cording to De Quincey, as under a ao surveilance from what may 
be called the police of history—liable to suspicion as one who had a 
frequent interest in falsehood, in order to screen himself. ‘ Nothing 
shows the crooked conduct of Josephus so much as the utter perplexity, 
the mere labyrinth of doubts, in which he has involved the capital 
features of the last Jewish war.” He durst not, his relentless castigator 
contends, have told, even had he known—which, by his critic’s hypothesis 
as to the Christian character of the Essenes, he did not—what was the 
ostensible ground alleged for the war. ‘ He must have given a Roman, 
an ex parte statement, at any rate; and let that consideration never be 
lost sight of in taking his evidence. He might blame a particular 
Roman, such as Gessius Florus, because he found that Romans themselves 
condemned him. He might vaunt his veracity and his mappyow in a 
little corner of the general story ; but durst he speak plainly on the broad 
field of Judzan politics? Not for his life. Or, had the Roman mag- 
nanimity taken off his shackles, what became of his court favour and pre- 
ferment, in case he spoke freely of Roman policy as a system?” The 
zealots who held out to the last, in the beleaguered city, were odious in 
person, in principle, in policy, in everything, to a man of so diverse a 
temperament as this so-called Pharisee. He could, Pharisee-like, thank 
Heaven (and the Romans) that he was not as these other men were. And 
when he discussed in history their doings and darings—their pertinacity 
in patriotism, after Ats once demonstrative patriotism was gone to the dogs 
(of Gentiles) —their persistent defiance of the world conquerors who came 
to defile the holy and beautiful city where their fathers worshipped in 
prosperity, and towards which they worshipped in adversity and exile,— 
be sure that he who so transforms the Bossthoss® that we scarcely 
recognise them, would colour after his own heart the heroic, if also 
turbulent and impracticable men who yet loved the hill of Sion, after 
Josephus had found metal more attractive in the seven hills of Rome, and 
who still fought for her temple and would fight to the death, long after 
he had cast in his lot with the foe, and thought it no shame to find a 
shelter and a refuge in the abomination of desolation itself. 

But with all our abuse of the Romanised Hebrew, let us keep in mind 


* Well may M. Chasles call it a curieuse étude, the transformation undergone by 
the two Books of the Maccabees in the penmanship of Josephus. These intensely 
Jewish warriors are changed into Stoics of heroic cast. They show not a trace 
of that indomitable attachment to Jewish manners which forms the essence of the 
original record. Josephus thoroughly effaces their unconquerable spirit of 
fanaticism, in order to exhibit nothing beyond moral strength under physical 
torture, and thus give scope to declamatory comments in the true Pagan tone. 
We listen to expositions in the style of Seneca, of Cicero, of Carneades. But the 
Israelite—the most bigoted of exclusionists, whose divine right it is to be bigoted, 
whose incumbent duty it is to be exclusive—where is he? 
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the debt we owe him for his. narrative—whatever may be its imperfee- 
tions, omissions, or misrepresentations—of the last act in the 

Tragedy of Judea Capta. A theme to inspire the coldest blooded of 
penmen, recreant though you call him, or miscreant,* or what you. will! 
A narrative which the foremost of those. who pronounce, “Josephus’’ 
dull reading, in effect unreadable, must surely except from such a censure. 
Readers of various tastes, and of clearly distinct orders. of mind, certainly 
do own to finding Josephus a dry author. Such Madame de Grignan 
seems to have accounted him—judging by the quasi remonstrance in one 
of her mother’s renowned epistles, wherein the Sévigné tells the Grignan, 
apropos of readings for November nights, that it would really be an in- 
effaceable disgrace not to read through Josephus—to stop, short, stick 
fast, or break down, in that toilsome task, Ce serait une honte dont vous 
ne pourriez pas vous laver, de ne pas finir Joséphe.t Hélas, continues 
madame mére, if you knew what I have got to finish, and what are the 
sufferings I endure from the style of my Jesuit author a you 
would bless your stars and think it luxury to have such a beau livre to 
finish as Jos¢phe !—One surmises, however, that, the elder lady suffered 
not much more from the Jesuit, than did the younger} from the Jew.§ 
Cowper in one of his Olney letters (1783), descriptive of his, November 
nights’ entertainment, thus expresses his opinion of the historian : 
1% Canes ‘ Josephus’ has lately furnished us with evening lectures ; 
but the historian is so tediously circumstantial, and the translator so in- 
supportably coarse and vulgar, that we are all three weary. of him. How 
would Tacitus have shone upon such a subject, great master as he was 
of the art of description, concise without obscurity, and affecting without 
being poetical! But so it was ordered, and, for wise reasons no doubt, 





* Entering upon the subject of Josephus’s denial of the aggressive anti- 
polytheism of the Jewish religion, Mr. de Quincey exclaims: “‘ Hitherto Josephus 
is only an apostate, only a traitor, only a libeller, only a false-witness, only a 
liar; and as to his Jewish faith, only perhaps a coward, only perhaps a heretic. 
But now he will reveal himself (in the literal sense of that word) a miscreant; one 
who does not merely go astray in his faith, as all of us may do at times, but 
pollutes his faith by foul adulterations, or undermines it by knocking away its 
props—a misbeliever, not in the sense of a heterodox believer, who errs as to some 
point in the superstructure, but as one who unsettles the foundations—the eternal 
substructions. In one short sentence, Josephus is not ashamed to wrench out the 
keystone from the great arch of Judaism; so far as a feeble apostate’s force will 
go, he unlocks the whole cohesion and security of that monumental faith upon 
which, as its basis and plinth, is the ‘ starry-pointing’ columnof our Christianity. 
He delivers it to the Romans, as sound Pharisaic doctrine, that God had enjoined 
upon the Jews the duty of respectful homage to all epichorial or national deities 
—to all idols, that is to say, provided their rank were attested by a suitable 
number of worshippers. .... . Does the audacity of man present us with such 
another instance of perfidious miscreancy #? God the Jehovah anxious for the honour 
of Jupiter and Mercury! God the Father of light and truth, zealous on behalf 
« oa lying deities, whose service is everywhere described as ‘whoredom and 
adultery!” 

Tt Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, 3 Nov., 1675. 

t And yet, in a letter dated only ten days later, we read: “Je vous remercie 
du goat que vous avez pour Joseph [sic]; n’est-il pas vrai que c’est la plus belle 
histoire du monde ?” (Ibid. Nov. 13.) Was Madame de Grignan then a real 
admirer, after all, or only, to please her mother, a piously fraudulent pretender? 

§ A fortnight later still, for example, we find Madame Mere returning to the 
charge: “Ne lisez-vous pas toujours Jostphe? prenez-courage, ma fille, et 
finissez miraculeusement cette histoire.” (Ibid. Dec. 1.) 
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that the greatest calamities any people ever suffered, and an accomplish- 
ment of one of the most signal prophecies in the Scripture, should be re- 
corded by one of the worst writers. ‘The man was a temporiser too, and 
courted the favour of his Roman masters at the expense of his own creed ; 
or else an infidel, and absolutely disbelieved it. You will think me very 
difficult to please: I quarrel with Josephus for the want of elegance, and 
with some of our modern historians for having too much. With him, for 


running right forward like a gazette, without stopping to make a single . 


observation by the way; and with them for pretending to delineate cha- 
racters that existed two thousand years ago, and to discover the motives 
by which they were influenced with the same precision as if they had been 
their contemporaries.”* Charles Lamb, again, condemns “ the Histories 
of Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew)” to the limbo of Unreadable 
Books.f On the other hand, Robert Southey, one of Cowper's bio- 
graphers, and of Lamb’s most trusty friends, found Josephus the best of 
good reading before he was in his teens, and was excited by Josephus to 
some of the earliest and most ambitious of his many early and ambitious 
“ heroic epistles in rhnyme.”{ We may object to the dry circumstantiality 
of Josephus, or else to his impassive chilliness, or to his rhetorical orna- 
mentation and his laboured endeavours at effect ; but in crises at least of 
his chronicle, his subject asserts its own stirring power, and moves the 
reader, however unmoved the writer. The most artistic of narrators, the 
most dramatic, picturesque, and profoundly earnest, may be searched in 
vain for what surpasses in the sublime§ that recital of the signs and 
wonders which marked the closing scene of all—when the gates of the 
Temple were flung open by no human hands, and the thunder of no 
human voice resounded from the Holy of Holies, to announce the ruin of 
an infatuated people, and the departure of a long-forbearing God. 





* Cowper to the Rev. Wm. Unwin, Nov. 24, 1783. 

+ “I have no repugnance. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan 
Wild too low. I can read anything which I call a book. There are things in that 
shape which I cannot allow for such. 

“Tn this catalogue of books which are no books—biblia a-biblia—I reckon Court 
Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards, bound and lettered on the 
back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at Large: the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, aud generally, all those volumes which 
‘no gentleman’s library should be without: the Histories of Flavius Josephus 
(that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can 
read almost anything. I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding.” 
—Essays of Elia: *“‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading.” 

¢ In his twelfth year Southey became possessor of the “ whole works of 
Josephus, taken in by me,” he says, “ with my pocket-money in threescore 
sixpenny numbers,”—and still in good condition, and held in affectionate remem- 
brance, when he was writing his Autobiography, in the fall of life. 

In his thirteenth year Southey wrote an “heroic epistle in rhyme,” from 
Alexander to his father Herod, ‘‘a subject,” he tells John May, “with which 
Josephus supplied me.”—Life of Southey, vol. i. pp. 117, 119. 

§ That once celebrated scholar, Mr. Mathias, who gained a name by being 
anonymous, thus estimates “that wonderful section” in the seventh book of the 
Jewish War: “The Historian, in some parts of it, is scarcely inferior in spirit, 
language, and sublimity, to Avschylus himself.” —T7he Pursuits of Literature, Bk. IV. 

1. 473, notes. 
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THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. 


A WEST INDIAN TALE. 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


I, 


The heavens are red with wild devouring fire, 
Blood-stained Rebellion shows her frightful head ; 
On pour the insurgents, by fierce passions led. 
Riot and rapine hang on murder’s car, 
And all the horrors of a servile war. 
Cuapman’s Barbadoes. 


Ir was a lovely West Indian evening; the tropical sun had set in all 
its splendour, and the gorgeous clouds of crimson and gold, which 
canopied the western horizon, had gradually melted into the softest blue. 
The evening star reflected along line of sparkling light over the dancing 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, and the clear moon had just risen above 
the distant hills, tingeing with a silvery hue the waving branches of the 
graceful cocoa-nut trees. The din and the heat of day were past; the plain- 
tive cooing of the mountain dove might now be heard, and the sighing 
of the wind through the rustling canes “‘ made music to the lonely ear.” 
Sweet odours came wafted on the cooling breeze from hundreds of wild 
aromatic shrubs ; and the brilliant fire-flies glanced their ruby light in 
many a mazy round. 

It was the voluptuous hour which the black inhabitants of the West 
India Islands dedicate to unmixed, undisturbed enjoyment. Here, might 
be seen groups of negroes dancing to the sound of the sprightly violin, 
the tambourine, or their favourite banja; while the satirical words 
of the songs, screamed by the women, and the constant accompaniment 
of clapping of hands, added to the general hilarity and noise, for, with 
negroes, noise is indispensable, whether to mirth, sorrow, or anger. 

There, were parties lounging almost at full length on the little plat- 
forms before the doors of their houses, enjoying in its utmost luxury ¢/ 
dolce far niente, or engaged in smoking their long tobacco-pipes, while 
clouds of smoke rolled lazily from above their heads. Some of the women 
might be observed more actively engaged in “boiling pot”—viz. pre- 
paring in the open air a supper of no unsavoury viands for themselves, 
their husbands, and their children, whilst the latter were generally to be 
seen munching huge “ junks” of sugar-cane, or roasted Indian corn. 

It was at this idle, yet busy hour, about forty years ago, before the 
emancipation of the negroes in the West Indies had taken place, that, 
on a plantation called Orange Valley, a number of negroes were as- 
sembled in a ruin at a remote part of the estate, where the now dis- 
mantled dwelling of a former proprietor had stood. The house had been 
blown down in one of those dreadful hurricanes which so often devastate 
the blooming*islands of the West. It had never been rebuilt, because its 
situation, at the extremity of a long gully, and at the foot of a semi- 
circle of hills, was thought to be too much exposed to the violence of the 
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winds. The rank grass now grew in its unroofed halls, and few cared to 
approach “ de old-time house,” for it was supposed to have become the 
abode of a wehr-wolf and ‘the haunt of jumbees. Its grey walls, however, 
now afforded concealment to a number of negroes who had met at the 

uest of one in authority among them. They had met to hear lessons 
of rebellion, and rapine, and murder preached to them from the lips of a 
white man, who professed to be a minister of ‘religion ! 

But the Reverend Jabez Judd, as he chose to dub and to style him- 
self, had no real claim to the character he had assumed. He had never 
studied for the Church, he had never been ordained, nor had he ever 
ascended a pulpit:in his life,‘in his own country. He had been brought 
up, it is true, among a strict sect of Dissenters, amidst whom his father— 
a respectable carpenter—had been a shining light; but he was a very 
unworthy.member of the sect to whom he nominally belonged, and from 
his bad disposition he had been a “a thorn in the flesh,” as they termed 
it, to his parents from his childhood. 

His realiname was Benjamin Budd, and he had been a journeyman 
farrier«in ‘the suburbs of u seaport town in England. ‘He was a quarrel- 
some, ‘ill«tempered ‘fellow, who delighted in making mischief whenever 
he-eould. At last he got into a serious scrape from his violent temper 
-he killed one of his fellow-workmen ; not exactly from any predeter- 
mination ‘to commit murder, but in a ‘fit of ungovernable fury; and as 
he had often been heard to threaten the man whom he disliked that “he 
would do for him,” the jury would very probably not have given a ver- 
diet in his favour, therefore he thought it best to abscond at once. 

Fortunately ‘for him a ship -was about ‘to sail from the seaport close to 
which he lived for the West Indies, and knowing the:second ‘mate, ‘he 
managed to get quietly on board. Hewas able to pay fora steerage 
passage, and he gave himself out as a holy person, who had had “areal!” 
to go as a missionary to enlighten the black heathens in the benighted 
West India Islands. He bought a Bible from one of the sailors, and 
stole two or three tracts from a sertous fellow-passenger ; with this small 
stock in'trade, and a large stock of impudence, he commenced his career 
as a missionary, to teach and to preach the word of life to “the unsuffo- 
cated Genteels,” as a native apostle denominated “the unenlightened 
Gentiles,” meaning the lower class negroes. 

The Reverend Jabez. Judd was soon on friendly terms with the above- 
mentioned native apostle, the two worthies agreed to work together, and 
it-wasvery edifying to see the white man aud the coloured man—regard~ 
less of their different pedigrees and skins—uniting in their efforts to 
bring the poor negroes into the odour of sanctity as far as was possible. 
The Reverend Jabez was very efficient in thundering about hell-fire and 
eternal punishment; while the blander Dr. Obadiah Stephens, or as the 
people called him, Docta Tieflhens* (he did steal poultry sometimes), 
took the opposite side, the higher, atall events, the more pleasing ground, 
and painted the joys of Paradise in a fashion alluring enough to his hearers, 
certainly, but savouring more of Mahometanism than of Christianity. 





* Negroes generally make sad havoc among names; even those of their parti- 
sans par excellence—W ilberforce, Macaulay, and Fowell Buxton, which surely 
deserve reverential precision from them, are rendered absolutely ludicrous by the 
absurd manner in which they are pronounced, when mentioned at all. 
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Dr. Obadiah, whose phraseology was rather peculiar, generally com- 
menced his orations by bespeaking the attention of his auditors, while he 
“‘ derided a word of reason, i.e. “delivered a word in season,” which 
he always did with the orthodox nasal twang. However, the two worthies 
got on—there is scarcely a community on the face of the earth where 
impostors may not succeed, for a time at least. 

The Rev. Jaber Judd and his coadjutor both felt secretly inclined to 
foster rebellious principles among the negroes ; they foolishly fancied that 
if an insurrection took place they would become great e, and be 
enriched on the spoils of the wealthier inhabitants of the island. Being 
both perfectly ignorant and uneducated men, they did not know—what 
all history proves—that the first movers in every rebellion are sure to be 
sacrificed sooner or later to the jealousy of the furious mob whose evil 
passions they have themselves aroused. 

Mr. Judd had gone on cautiously, both from the fear of being betrayed, 
and from the still greater fear of losing too soon the contributions which 
he levied rather unsparingly on the purses and property of his negro fol- 
lowers. But his doctrine had spread; and there were not wanting many 
bad subjects who eagerly acquiesced in his plan of a revolt. 

On the evening in question an unusual number of negroes had assem- 
bled at the “old-time house,” many of whom were in the secret, and 
many who had only gone from curiosity. Aware that they could not all 
be depended upon, the white and the mulatto incendiaries avoided appear- 
ing among them: but they delegated their honourable task to an old 
negro, who had been long celebrated as an Obeah-man, and who, conse- 
quently, was held in great respect, not unmixed with dread and dislike, 
by the generality of the negroes. 

Mounting a kind of pulpit formed by a space on the ruined wall, old 
Nestor, the Obeak-man, commenced the business of the evening by 
“ giving out” portions from some favourite hymns. One was: 


Slaves that have borne the heavy chain 

Of sin and hell’s tyrannic reign, 

To liberty assert your claim, 

And fight in the Redeemer’s name ! 

Help from above will guard the weak, 

Your freedom—bought with blood—go seek ! 


In singing these hymns the greater part of the assembly joined; and 
much emphasis was placed on those lines which referred to “ claims to 
liberty,” and alluded to “ freedom bought with blood.”’ It was evident 
that the negroes took these expressions literally, as applying to their 
temporal, instead of their spiritual, state, and ell no idea they were used 
in a figurative sense. 

When the singing was concluded, the Obeah-man addressed to his con- 
gregation a sort of inflammatory harangue, in which he set forth their 
wrongs and their rights; but chiefly he dwelt on the inducements to 
become free by the destruction of the white inhabitants, of the male sex 
at least, many of the “ buckra women” being “ too purty” to kill, He 
enlarged upon the fondness the people of Great Britain had for the 
“pore niggers,” and assured them that the English people thought 
“black men could do no sin,” so they might murder the white men as 
fast as they pleased. | 
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“Den,” he wound up with, “after all de buckra men gone to de 
debil—noting more todo. You can drink all de wine in dem cellars— 
ou can chew all de canes in de cane-pieces—eat all de sugar in de boil- 
ing-houses—and drink whole poncheons of rum. And den de work of 
de Lard will be finissed, and dere will be great joy, as Mass’ Parson says, 
among de saints in heben, and de saints upon eart! Kamen!” 

The orator then descended from his elevated post, and a dead silence 
for a few moments pervaded his bewildered audience. The hint of un- 
limited grog made a deep impression on some of the sable gentry; but 
there were others who shuddered at the idea of the wholesale murder 
which was to precede the promised libations of rum, and not a few had 
the good sense to wonder where more rum, and wine, and provisions 
would come from when their masters’ stores were exhausted. 

After leaving the accustomed donations for their avaricious pastors, 
the negroes began to separate, but it was not until a late hour of the 
night that some of them reached their own habitativns. 


II. 


Tue owner of Orange Valley was a young man, whose father, like 
many West Indians, had spent his fortune with too lavish a hand, and 
left to his son an estate so much encumbered, that the imcome derived 
from it did not admit of his living in England in the style to which he 
had been accustomed, and from which he was not willing to descend: 

Augustus Evelyn at twenty-four had the choice of retiring to rusticate 
in some cheap country town in Britain—of studying some profession—or 
of returning to the West Indies, to keep together, as best he might, the 
shattered remnants of the once-flourishing property which he had been 
taught from infancy to expect was to be a splendid inheritance. Of these 
evils he chose the last. ‘To wear out life on an uncertain pittance, in 
idleness, and amidst the dulness of a little country town, was not to be 
thought of. He had not interest to rise beyond mediocrity in the law; 
he was too fond of amusement to undertake conscientiously the rigid 
duties of a clergyman; he was too old to enter the army or the navy ; 
and he had neither the wish nor the capital to embark in mercantile 
affairs. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the dissuasions of his English friends, the 
pity, the sueers, the evil auguries with which he was beset, he resolved 
on “ burying himself alive,” as they called it, in his native island. That 
he ept his resolution was a great stretch of fortitude and magnanimity— 
it could not be expected that he would have any pleasure in the prospect 
before him—and he sailed from England under all those excited feelings 
of fondness and deep regret which have so often been experienced by 
young West Indians on leaving the shores of Britain, and the remem- 
brance of which serves, in maturer years, sometimes to increase the dis- 
tt iglaiea they feel on returning to those cherished scenes of their 
outh. 

: Evelyn did not dislike his own country; he did not anticipate, as had 
been predicted to him, that he would die of yellow fever in three days 
after his arrival, or be struck by a coup de soleil, or undergo the more 
lingering horror of being starved to death. But he did dread the 
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monotony of a residence in the West Indies; he groaned at the ennui 
that was awaiting him, and lamented to his gay companions the want of 
society, the dearth of amusement, the absence of all literary pleasures 
which he anticipated in those distant scenes, amidst which his father—a 
sensible, well-informed man—his mother—an elegant and accomplished 
woman—had spent the greater part of their days. 

“ Ah!” sighed he, as he threw himself into the mail for Falmouth, 
then the packet station, and where he was to embark, “it should be 
written on the shores of each of these remote and dreary islands, 

Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’intrate !” 

But Augustus was only twenty-four; he had not, therefore, outlived the 
elasticity of youthful spirits—those buoyant spirits that form the charm 
of the first stages of life, and that, after any temporary depression, re- 
bound again so soon! He became accustomed to the vicissitudes of a 
voyage as well as to its dulness, and when the packet approached in rota- 
tion the lovely islands of the Caribbean Sea, their beauty took him by 
surprise, and he could not help confessing that his native soil was worthy 
of admiration. 

“ But I shall find nobody to speak to!” he exclaimed, with the self- 
conceited arrogance of youth and the ignorance of prejudice. ‘‘ Associating 
with the natives is out of the question,” 

Had the natives known that such was his contemptuous opinion of 
them, he would have been left to the enjoyment of it in solitude and 
neglect, but his father and mother had been much esteemed in the island, 
and their son was welcomed with warm hospitality. 

Notwithstanding his disdain of colonial society, Evelyn was inconsistent 
enough to accept with alacrity of every invitation. He went to balls 
public and privdté, to less formal soirées, to dinner-parties, private 
concerts, maroons, and card-parties; nor among the list of amusements 
were wanting private theatricals and races. 

He could not exactly define to himself what he expected his country- 
men and countrywomen to be; certainly quite a different race of beings 
from those who inhabit the Old World—narrow-minded, stupid, and 
limited in their ideas as in the extent of dry land around them. He was 
stupid enough himself to forget that intellect, that gift of God, belongs 
not exclusively to any nation or any climate; that it is developed by 
education, and that West Indians, with a few exceptions, enjoy the same 
advantages of education as do the stationary inhabitants of more tempe- 
rate climes. Evelyn was astonished to find society in his native island 
composed exactly of the same materials as society of a similar class in 
England. 

But in proportion as he found himself agreeably surprised in the people 
of bis own rank in the colonies, his English prejudices in favour of the 
labouring population became weakened. He had expected too much 
from them, and disappointment could hardly fail to attend his actual ac- 
quaintance with them. To be “a negro” was, in his unreasonable 
imagination, to be generous, faithful, forbearing, humble in spirit yet 
lofty in fortitude, stoical, self-denying, returning good for evil, In short, 
his fancy had bestowed on the but lately civilised descendants of African 
savages, or the half-civilised savages themselves, the elevated character 
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that is alone to be found among the most sincere disciples of the sublime 
religion of Christ. What wonder such exaggerated and unnatural ex- 


ions were disappointed ? 
If, as we are told, the natural man is corrupt, how can greatness and 
in the highest degree be among men but a little re- 


moved from their natural state? In the absence of bad should be 
considered positive good. But negative virtue of this kind was not to be 
prized by one who anticipated a mixture of heroic and amiable qualities. 
Evelyn had landed at a part of the island distant from his estate, and 
he had been detained there a few days; at length, however, he made his 
appearance on his paternal property, Orange Valley, and hight was he 
ified by the reception he met with from his negroes. They sur- 
rounded his carriage, they lifted him from it in their arms, they hurraed, 
and shouted “One tousin welcomes to a’ we dear ’nyoung massa!” 
* Happy for see massa ’mong him own people!” “Gar Amighty bless 
massa ! 


Overcome with emotion, Evelyn could at first only utter in broken 
words his thanks, his kind feelings towards them, his warmest wishes for 
their future happiness. At length he became more master of himself, 
and before he left the gang he had romulgated his intention of holding 
a levee next day, at which he should be ready to listen to all grievances 
with a view of redressing them ; to hear all petitions with the resolution 
of granting them. Three holidays were by his orders accorded to the 
gang, and they were not irvemar | in availing themselves of the means 
of revelry which he caused to be largely distributed. 

The next day came, and with it, at the appointed hour, detachments 

of the discontented negroes. Some walked briskly on, laughing at their 
“ moomoo” of a young master, and determining to put his good-nature 
to the test ; others lagged sheepishly back, as if they did not well know 
of what they were going to complain, or for what to sue. When they 
had all assembled, and Evelyn had placed himself at a table with writing 
materials to make notes of their grievances and requests, they all began 
to talk at once, and each striving to make himself or herself heard, their 
voices arose to such a pitch that Evelyn was compelled to thunder 
“silence” in an authoritative tone. He might as well have hoped to 
hush the ever-rolling waves of the Atlantic; silence was not to be had ; 
but after a time the negroes began to drop into talking parties of six or 
seven. 
In consequence of the clamour and of their endless digressions, Evelyn 
obtained but a very confused and indistinct knowledge of their com- 
plaints and wishes in general. Some few, however, had been audible, 
and he felt rather awkward in the recollection that he had pledged his 
word to fulfil the latter. One man particularly implored to be “ un- 
married.” He had entered into the bonds of wedlock partly to please 
“* Mass’ Parson,” and partly to acquire a legitimate right to a barrel of 
excellent salt pork ; but the pork was consumed, and Mass’ Parson still 
rebuked him for his sins. 

“ Wha for den,” urged Quaco, “me mus keep married ? Me tired 
too much ob dis diglock, as Mass’ Parson call it. Me want massa please 
to break it, and let me get free from she.”’ 

Evelyn shook his head, and professed his regret that to grant the boon 
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was out of his power; whereupon Quaco retired, apparently much 
yoked and disappointed. Poor Quaco! Some of his white brethren of 
the vast human family, in greater countries, may perhaps have a fellow- 
feeling with him in the matter of the inconvenient indestractibility of 
this said “ biglock.” 

By far the greater number of petitions were to remove the petitioners 
from working in the fields. The men were all convinced, and endea- 
voured to convince their master, that they would make very skilful 
tradesmen, and the women were equally loquacious in praises of their 
own qualifications for ladies’-maids, cooks, laundresses, sick-nurses, &c. 
In vain Evelyn harangued on the utility and value of field labourers, on 
the certainty of ruin if all deserted the cultivation of the ground, on the 
want and misery which would ensue ; each man and each woman thought 
the rest of the gang might work in the cane-fields with propriety and 
comfort, but each claimed exemption for himself or herself. Finally, they 
all departed in high dudgeon, because their master “ fool ’em all, and no 
wort he word.” 

Evelyn had flung himself on a sofa in quite as bad humour as his 

s, and from the same cause—the disappointment of unreasonable 
and ridiculous expectations—when Mr. Lawson, the manager of the 
estate, was announced. He came to give an account of his stewardship, 
but the proprietor of Orange Valley was too eager to enter into all his 
own crude and ill-digested plans to listen to matter-of-fact statements. 
He was intent upon emancipating the negroes upon his own individual 
estate, without any reference to the rest of the colony. They were to 
give their word of honour to be peaceable and industrious, to cultivate 
the soil, and to remain tenants for life. He spoke of the blacks not as 
they really were, but as the heroes and heroines into which his wild fancy 
had transformed them ; and Mr. Lawson, a sensible, practical man, could 
scarcely preserve his “gravity when he listened to the Utopian ideas of 
the Johnny Newcome. But finding that arguments were thrown awa 
upon Mr. Evelyn, and wisely thinking that opposition would only in- 
crease his mistaken zeal, he took his departure as soon as possible. 

Evelyn set himself to work to draw out contracts, which the negroes 
were to sign, binding themselves to perform a certain quantity of estate 
labour, in consideration of being made free. He had been as busy as 
the mosquitoes would let him, had scribbled over some quires of paper, 
and had nearly prepared the various documents, when circumstances, 
giving a new bent to his volatile thoughts, suddenly checked him in his 
Quixotic career, and arrested his sage schemes. 


III. 


Our juvenile enthusiast had fallen in love, and now thought more of 
making himself agreeable to the fair Isabella Walton than of becoming 
the liberator of his black bondsmen. 

He had heard of Isabella from the first day of his arrival—indeed, before 
his arrival—for she had gone out to the West Indies two years previously, 
by the same packet that afterwards conveyed him, and the captain had 
been eloquent in praise of her beauty and fascinating manners. A few 
hours after he landed, as he was walking up the principal street of the 
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little town of ——— with a gentleman who had gone on board to receive 
him, he observed a number of young men on horseback and on foot, 


crowding round a carriage which was standing at the door of a fashionable 
store. pointed them out to his companion, and asked what was their 
attraction. 


“It is the beautiful Miss Walton’s carriage,” said the gentleman. ‘ She 
is the reigning belle of the island, the idol of all the men, and the envy 
of all the ladies.” 

“Ts she really pretty ?” asked Evelyn, with a sneering air. 

“ We think so; but you will doubtless soon have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself, for no party is thought complete unless graced with 
Miss Walton’s presence.” 

“ Are they rich, these Waltons ?” 

** Mr. Walton was formerly considered rich; but bad crops and worse 
prices, high duties, and the enormous charges on estate supplies, have 
materially impaired the largest West Indian fortunes.” 

“‘ What sort of a girl is this beauty of yours ?, I mean, is she chatty, 
or a piece of still life ?” inquired Evelyn, carelessly. 

The cheek of his companion flushed as if with an emotion of anger, 
while he answered, “ You speak very much de haut en bas of Miss 
Isabella Walton ; here, she is never mentioned but in terms of respect 
and admiration. However, as to your questions, she is anything but s#ll 
life, and yet she cannot be called chatty. Miss Walton is a very superior 
young woman, and it says much for her good sense that she has not been 
spoiled either by the very odd education which a whimsical father has 
given her, or by the adulation she universally meets with in society.” 

** What is odd about her education ?” 

“Why, her father had her taught Greek and Latin, and everything, I 
believe, that her brother learned at school. That was not so strange, but 
he made her learn the use of pistols and other fire-arms. She is a capital 
shot, and also very skilful in archery.” 

“She will never enlist me among her admirers, then,” said Evelyn, 
‘“ not ifshe had the charms of a Venus. I cannot endure either a masculine 
woman or a pedantic woman, and to possess these united qualities would 
render the most beautiful girl on earth odious in my eyes.”’ ay 

*‘ But Isabella is neither masculine nor pedantic ; they say she studies 
a great deal at home, but in society she dances, and plays, and sings like 
any other girl.” 

From that moment Evelyn conceived a secret dislike to Isabella Walton, 
whom he chose to believe to be a bold, brazen-faced, unfeminine young 
woman, who only attracted admiration by the arts of a finished coquette. 

Two or three days after this his friend took him to the race-ground, it 
being the last day of the races, and here again was Isabella’s barouche 
surrounded by gentlemen, eagerly courting her notice. Evelyn could see 
a tall, slender figure standing in the open carriage, but her parasol was 
so held that he could not even obtain a glimpse of her features. He was 
not a little piqued that nobody offered to present him to her, and, in fact, 
he felt altogether chagrined and disappointed that he, a handsome, dash- 
ing young man, just arrived from England, did not seem to make a great 
sensation among “ the natives.” 

When the race was over, Mr. Walton, who had hitherto been entirely 
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engaged in observing the horses, came up and requested to be introduced 
to him. Evelyn concluded that an introduction to the daughter would 
immediately follow, but at that moment her carriage drove off, and all 
chance of his making her acquaintance that day was at an end. 

At the first ball to which he went, he of course expected to meet 
Isabella, and he had determined not to be induced to dads with her. 
But she was not there: she had gone with her father to spend a few 
weeks with some friends in another island, and Joud were the regrets of 
the gentlemen on account of her absence. Evelyn hoped that by the 
ladies, at least, he would have the consolation of hearing their favoured 
rival abused. But no—even the ladies praised her; they were too 
prudent or too amiable to hazard one unfavourable remark, and all, 
whether sincerely or insincerely, wished she had been there. Evelyn felt 
more than ever incensed against the unknown Isabella, at the same time 
that he could not utterly repress his growing curiosity to see her. 

At length the Waltons returned home, and Mr. Walton proposed to 
invite Evelyn to their house for a few days. Isabella, who was mistress 
of her father’s house, her mother having been dead for some years, 
made, however, so many objections to this proposal, that Mr. Walton 
agreed only to ask him to dinner. 

Mr. Walton laughed at Isabella’s disinclination to become acquainted 
with the son of his old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, and endeavoured 
to persuade her that she would find him “a very fine fellow.” But 
Isabella could not pardon Evelyn for having imbibed the prevalent Eng- 
lish prejudices against West Indians, nor his having formed a contemp- 
tuous opinion of his own countrymen, an opinion which Evelyn had 
a no pains to conceal, and which had been duly reported to Isa- 
bella. 

“TI think the less we see of Mr. Evelyn the better, papa,’ she said. 
“ IT understand he looks upon us all as semi-barbarians, therefore it is 
superfluous to trouble him with our savage hospitality. He must be a 
very impertinent, supercilious young man. I have no patience for West 
Indians, at least, who assume such airs.” 

“Oh, pooh, Isabella! it is merely the nonsense and affectation of a 
very young man; we must not send him to Coventry for such youthful 
sins.” 

“ Well, ask him to a formal party, since you will have him here, 
papa; but, for Heaven’s sake, spare me the annoyance of being domesti- 
cated with him for days.” 

An invitation to dinner was accordingly sent to Evelyn, and accepted 
by him, though, in accepting it, he determined to show Miss Walton as 
little attention as possible, and to convince her that /e, at least, was not 
to be subdued by her boasted charms. 

Isabella, on her part, had resolved to take no more notice of Evelyn 
than good breeding rendered necessary ; though not vain, she was con- 
scious of her beauty, she knew the power it gave her, and she deter- 
mined to use that power to mortify, if possible, the overbearing 
stranger. 

Thus predisposed to dislike and to slight each other did Isabella Wal- 
ton and Augustus Evelyn meet. 

Evelyn was lounging on a fauteuil in Mr. Walton’s drawing-room, 
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idly replying to those who from time to time addressed him, and 
ing as if he thought himself a much finer gentleman than “ the 
bores” around him, when the folding-doors were thrown open, and Isa- 


bella y advanced, cordially greeting some, and courteously, but 
more di Poems others of her guests. In sudden amazement at 
the blaze of beauty which burst upon his sight, Evelyn started up and 


remained standing while she walked through the room. It was now his 
turn to be noticed, and Mr. Walton introduced him to his daughter. 
Albeit his previous resolves, Evelyn’s salutation was more profound than 
fashionable, but Isabella, slightly curtseying, passed on to another part of 
the room, where she was speedily engaged in gay conversation, without 
seeming at all to be aware of the honour Mr. Evelyn had done her 
father and herself by accepting their invitation. 

Evelyn felt mortified and confused; he was ashamed of himself for 
having involuntarily risen when Isabella made her entrée, and he had 
nothing for it but to sit down awkwardly. Yet he could not feel anger 

inst the beautiful girl, on whom his eye was now riveted with intense 
tion. 

‘No, I never saw any one half so lovely!” said he to himself; and 
in truth few could have been more perfect in form and feature. Isabella 
was above the common height, but not awkwardly tall; her figure was 
slender, yet round; her hands and feet small; her throat, long and finely 
turned, was white as alabaster ; and her brow was also of dazzling fair- 
ness. Unlike the generality of ladies in the West Indies, there was a 
rich bloom on her cheek—not the chubby red so often to be met with 
among the country beauties of England, Ireland, and Scotland, but a 
tint delicate as that of an opening rosebud. Her hair was of a dark 
and glossy auburn, while her pencilled eyebrows were still of a deeper 
shade. Her eyes, full of intelligence and expression, were of a bright 
hazel, that peculiar colour which seems to change, sometimes appearing 
of a sparkling black, sometimes of the softest blue; and her small, well- 
fi mouth, with its short upper lip, had, along with an expression of 
firmness, a sweetness in its smile that was quite enchanting. 

“And this beautiful creature is the person I have been teaching myself 
to dislike and despise!” internally exclaimed Evelyn, still gazing at her 
as long as he could without rudeness. 

“It is a pity that young men should be so conceited and presump- 
tuous,” said Isa to herself, as she glanced towards Evelyn; “he has 
an on oe agreeable countenance.” 

t dinner, Evelyn, as the greatest stranger nt, was placed next 
to Miss Walton, while on her other hand = os deaf old gentleman, who 
piqued himself on his skill on carving, and who was too much engrossed 
with that occupation, and with demolishing the viands before him, to 
waste much time in conversation. The lady on the other side of Evelyn 
was one of those unsociable beings who never venture, in company at 
least, to put forth more than a “ yes” or @ “no;” and he was soon tired 
of dragging from her these alternate monosyllables. Isabella and Evelyn 
were, therefore, reduced to the necessity of maintaining profound silence, 
or of gating to each other. Insensibly they began to converse, and 
before dinner was half over they were engaged in lively discourse. 


“A pleasant young man this, after all,” said Isabella to herself. 
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“ What a charming creature!” thought Evelyn. In short, they were 
mutually pleased ; and when the gentlemen joined the ladies after dinner, 
Evelyn sought Isabella with the air of one who did not much fear being 
unwelcome, and who was anxious to renew an agreeable téte-a-téte, 

Many were their subsequent téte-d-tétes; sometimes in a crowded 
ball-room, sometimes at a quiet dinner-party, often in Isabella’s drawing- 
room, during the sultry hours of morning, and oftener still on the lone 
wild shore, when the last fading rays of the declining sun cast a purple 
haze around, or the moon’s bright beams were dancing on the glittering 
waves. 

Evelyn was an altered being; so, too, was Isabella. A new charm 
seemed to have been added to her existence, an intoxicating sense of 
happiness such as she had never before experienced; very different, 
indeed, from the triumph of gratified vanity, or the calm consciousness of 
domestic peace. It was the charm of young and happy love, casting, as 
it were, a spell of enchantment around her. The waving of the cocoa- 
nut branches, the rustling of the distant canes, seemed more musical than 
ever; the wild flowers that she trod on in her path seemed to blossom in 
——— luxuriance; the very air of evening seemed more pure and 

my. 

Evelyn and Isabella, though they had at first met under inauspicious 
circumstances, had now become warmly attached to each other, and they 
me not doomed, like too many others, to know the misery of blighted 

opes. 

They married, and found all their visions of happiness realised ; for, 
though the less volatile Isabella possessed, perhaps, the stronger mind, 
both were amiable, both ardent in temper, and cultivated in understanding. 

Evelyn gave up the scheme of making all his negroes suddenly free, 
and applied himself, with Isabella’s advice and assistance, to increasing 
their comforts; providing them with sound moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and endeavouring to raise them by degrees in the scale of civilisa- 
tion to a level with the free peasantry of other countries, thus to fit them 
for the enjoyment of rational liberty. 

Still, freedom and equality were his favourite themes, though he never 
could exactly define what he meant; and many were the arguments 
which he and Mr. Walton held on these subjects, both, perhaps, being 
partly right, and both partly wrong. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. CHartes Kent. 


VII.—BURNS AT MOSSGIEL. 


Bricut dews of labour on his brow, 
Warm passion in the ruddy glow, 
Deep-flushing lustrous eyes below— 
What love flames back 
Where through green leaves the white gleams flow 
That mark Aer track ! 


Sweet glimpse but of a rustic gir! 
With tartan veiled, whence streams one curl, 
Where fluttering witcheries unfurl 
Love’s springe of hair— 
Of ringlets, yea! the pink, the pearl, 
His heart to snare ! 


Among the rippling wheat he stands, 

A tawny reaper with brown hands, 

That swathe ripe sheaves with crackling bands, 
Or with keen blade 

Sweep gold waves back from stubble-strands 

With shocks arrayed. 


Rough, sunburnt, stalwart son of toil, 
To till, to sow, to glean the soil, 
How fair for thee that ringlet’s coil 
That lures thy gaze! 
Not rudest lot thy fame shall foil 
To chant her praise! 


One moment there, one moment gone, 
Quenched seems the arrowy beam that shone 
That twinkling golden tress upon 
In trills of light— 
Hope’s shadowy mist of dreamings drawn 
Before thy sight! 


Seen through which tremulous haze of hope, 
Spread wide before thy fancy’s seope— 
As when o’er midnight’s mystic cope 
God’s gems are seen— 
Strange visionary splendours ope 
And shine serene. 


A young athletic peasant, thou! 
Full soon Fame’s crown shall gird thy brow, 
Thick gemmed with scarlet berries’ glow, 
Mid bristling leaves, 
Thy sceptre, but a sickle now, 
Sway souls for sheaves. 
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Burns at Mossgiel. 


That wondrous sceptre of thy song 

Shall ever to thy land belong, 

While every rapture, every wrong, 
That thrills thy breast, 

By sympathy shall thrill the throng 
Thy woes have blest. 


Then million millions yet unborn 

Will hail with joy this autumn morn, 

When, loitering ‘mid the ripened corn, 
Thy glorious eyes 

Watched through yon maze of leaf and thorn 
Thy life’s best prize. 


Thy bonnie Jean, thy winsome wife, 

Sweet blossom of that rugged life— 

Rough rind with tenderest fibres rife, 
Whence bloomed yon flower, 

Rich guerdon of thy manhood’s strife, 
With healing power. 


Was not her type that gowan fair, 

When, toiling down the glebe of Ayr, 

Thy footstep tracked the hissing share 
That turned the mould, 

And pity yearned that jewel rare 
With love t’ enfold ? 


The bonniest lass of blithest charms 

Thou e’er didst win with wooing arms, 

To soothe thee midst the world’s alarms 
In home’s dear rest, 

With looks whose merest memory warms 
Thy manly breast. 


The fairest of them all was she— 

Yon “lass that made the bed for thee!” 

To whom thy trust in grief may flee, 
By anguish riven— 

When Highland Mary e’en shall be 
Still loved in heaven ! 


Unheard as yet Fame’s trumpet-call 

From yonder lowly labours’ thrall 

To grand Walhalla’s deathless hall, 
Where waits his throne— 

Yon peasant-poet counts worth all 
Her love alone! 


Around him thus the day-beams shine 
O’er locks more black than raven’s crine, 
O’er glittering orbs of light divine, 
And radiant face, 
Where sentience thrills each lordly line 
With nerves of grace. 


Al! better, Robin, thus to stand 
With sickle aye in healthful hand 
Than leader of a brawling band 
With gauge or bowl, 
When bowed to sordid craft thy grand 
Heroic soul ! 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL.* 


Tue question of negro slavery having been recently the subject of so 
much sharp controversy in connexion with the.system of free immigration 
introduced by the Emperor Napoleon, our readers will probably be glad to 
receive any information which may serve to throw light on the present 
condition of the slave trade in its principal old—Brazil. In 
M. Dabadie’s very interesting work we find much le detail on the 
matter. Himself an ardent opponent of slavery under any garb, he 
devoted much time and research to the question during a recent visit to 
South America, and we purpose to condense his remarks, as proving 
where the slave trade must be vigorously attacked if we desire its utter 
suppression. 

After passing a well-deserved encomium on the English cruisers, our 
author is forced to the conclusion that, despite all the willingness they 
have displayed, they have only succeeded in putting a slight check on 
the slave trade. Swift sailers, built expressly for the trade, still land 
every year thousands of negroes at Rio Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernam- 
buco. This results partly from the neglect of the French cruisers and 
the complicity of the Brazilians, who never capture a slaver save when 
compelled ; aud partly from the immense profits derived from the trade. 
The slave dealers rapidly amass enormous fortunes, which open up to 
them the path to honours and the highest offices in a country where 
slavery is generally regarded as necessary. ‘Their calculation is very 
simple: if one vessel out of five arrive safely, a considerable gain is 
realised. In addition, they manage matters so that all the personal risk 
is run by men whose names are borrowed at a price, but who receive an 
infinitesimal share of the profits. To what cruelties such a system 
leads, the following extract from the Morning Chronicle of February, 
1858, will supply a proof. ‘ We learn from the Cape that the steamer 
Sappho, while cruising off the west coast of Africa, sighted a suspicious- 
looking vessel of about 900 tons, which, on being 8 ran ashore. 
The Sappho, being prevented from approaching by the shallowness of the 
water, lowered its boats. The slaver did the same, after throwing over- 
board eight hundred negroes. When the boats’ crews boarded the 
vessel, they found four hundred negroes still on board, who were taken 
to Sierra Leone. The slaver was burnt, and during the operation, her 
men fired on the Sappho’s boats from the shore. Half the negroes 
thrown overboard reached the land, the rest perished in the waves.” 

Brazil is the only country in South America which enjoys a mo- 
narchical government, and is also the only one that has maintained 
slavery. This is not surprising: the Brasilians imagine that slavery is 
@ question of life or death for them. The owners of the soil are con- 
vinced that, were the negroes emancipated, their fields would remain un- 
cultivated, and general misery succeed the present opulence. The middle 
classes in the towns, accustomed to the enjoyments of miserable sloth, 





‘adh A travers l’Amérique du Sud. Par F. Dabadie. Paris : Ferdinand Sar- 
ius. 
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subsist by -the labour of their slaves; a portion are employed in do- 
mestic duties, while the others are sent out to earn a fixed sum, which 
they must pay every night, under pain of punishment. Many slaves 
are also let out by the month: the men as cooks, workmen, waiters, &c., 
the women as nurses, washerwomen, &c. Many of the female slaves 
are allowed to sleep from home on condition that the pey a double sum 
next morning. We need not point out what a frightful system of immo- 
rality this must entail. Still, the number of slaves would have insensibly 
diminished in Brazil, and slavery would end there some day without any 
dangerous crisis, if the government had the wisdom to enforce the exist- 
ing laws. But it eludes them on every occasion, for they were only 
passed to satisfy England. Instead of seeking out the detainers of 
newly-imported slaves, who are free by law, the latter are abandoned 
to all the horrors of illegal servitude. Even worse: a number of these 
unfortunates, seized on board slavers by the imperial authorities, and 

laced as domestics in the national fazendas, were killed one fine morn- 
ing by false death returns, and sent secretly to the estates of certain 
officials, or friends of the ministers. Even the nurses at the Foundling 
Hospital return the black children as dead and sell them for their own 
advantage. This would appear incredible, had it not been publicly 
stated in the Jornal do Comercio of the 7th of August, 1857. This 
is all very barbarous and scandalous; but no one in Brazil is roused to 
indignation by it ; the French colonists less than any. Even the decree 
of 1848, which menaced them with the loss of citizenship if they did not 
give up their slaves, has been of no effect. Even French officials have 
been known to violate this wise law, while simple English merchants, 
rigorous observers of the laws of the country, restricted themselves to 
the employment of free negroes. 

At the present day Brazil is evidently the most active home of slavery. 
This deplorable institution has lost none of its force there, and no serious 
reform has been tried to ameliorate the lot of the slaves. If the statistics 
published by Dr. Lobo in 1850 are exact, the city and suburbs of Rio 
Janeiro contain 100,599 slaves of both sexes, out of a population of 
266,466. If to these are added the liberated negroes and mulattoes, we 
find that the African race is equal or superior in numbers to the whole 
white and Brazilian races. Of all the different African tribes forming 
this slave population, the Minas are by far the most interesting. ‘They 
possess a rare beauty of form, which induced an artist friend of our 
author to remark, “ A Minas, if guillotined, would be a chef-d’ auvre 
of nature.” Tall, robust, and well set up, they combine rare elegance of 
posture with hereulean strength. Hence they are generally employed 
in the most fatiguing labour ; to them is entrusted the duty of carryin 
from the warehouses to the ships the huge bags of coffee, which would 
erush an ordinary man. ‘The Minas is, besides, intelligent and haughty: 
obedient to the Koran, he resigns himself to slavery as a law of destiny, 
but he will not let himself be brutalised. He does not regard himself as 
inferior to the white man, does not humiliate himself before him, never 
asks merey when being flogged, and sees his blood flowing with a stern 
stoicism, at times emitting glances of concentrated fury. In spite of the 
isolation in which it is sought to keep them, the Minas have a strong 
sense of their humiliation; they regard one another as members of the 
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same family, keep up their mother tongue, love their wives fondly, are 
jealous of them, and adore liberty. This love of freedom, joined to an 
indomitable energy, is very disquieting to their masters, who often detect 
the germs of conspiracy, and apprehend the fate of the whites of St. 
Domingo. It is certain that, were it not for the strict watch kept on 
them, the Minas, who have already proved their contempt of death in 
terrible insurrections, would speedily rend their fetters. In the mean 
while, many of them avenge by the knife or poison the excessive cruelty 
which se their life a martyrdom. The Minas women are not less 
interesting than the men. Owing to their intelligence, they are em- 
ployed in the sale of fruits, poultry, and fish, either at the various markets 
or in the streets of the city, where they walk about with their baskets 
on their heads, and frequently suckling a new-born babe. Their costume 
is extremely picturesque : it consists of a turban, a red or black bodice, 
a coloured skirt, and a long scarf, in which they drape themselves with a 
negligence full of coquetry. They are fond of neatness, and even luxury ; 
you never see them without necklaces of coral or beads, earrings, gilt 

racelets, and rings on all their fingers. These magnificent negresses 
display, under the heaviest burdens, a suppleness of movement, and 
gestures full of careless grace and majesty. There is nothing artificial 
or conventional in their charming postures: it is the naiveness of nature 
combined with the dignity of a queen. 

Some persons are mildly astonished that slaves are generally idle, 
intoxicated, thievish—in a word, prone to every vice. But could it well 
be otherwise? Instead of trying to develop their innate faculties and 
feelings, every effort is made to stifle them. Instead of enlightening 
these pariahs, their masters seek to brutalise them. Before all, it is 
desired that they should not reason—for in that case they would reflect 
on their lot—and that they should venerate white men as demigods. 
Each morning, on rising, the slave runs to salute his master with a deep 
bow, accompanied by a quaint pantomime, or even by kissing his hand, 
and falling at his Peet. If he discuss, even with the most touching 
humility, any order or caprice of his master, he is struck ; if his lips 






murmur the slightest word of his mother tongue, he is struck; he is 4 


taught the love of family by separating him from his wife and children, 


who are sold in various quarters ; he is taught justice by overwhelming |~ 


him with acts of injustice; he is taught dignity by repeating to him inces- 


santly that he is a brute and not a human being ; he is taught the rights of Z 


property by denying him even property in himself, and by selling him or © 
pledging him like an old shawl. And, as if the part played by the ~ 


slaves in these abominable transactions were not sufficiently lowering, 


some masters degrade them still more by making them sell themselves. © 
They are provided with a piece of paper, on which is written the sum 
asked for them, and are sent off to find a purchaser, with the words 
“Go and sell yourself where you can.” Such unfortunate beings may 


be seen wandering about the streets of the city, often accompanied by 
friends, who point out their good qualities to the passers-by. 

The Black Code of Brazil has a Draconian severity, and the judges, 
convinced that “it is necessary to give lessons to the dangerous class of 
slaves,” apply it most readily. Death is written on every page, and, 
with monstrous refinement of cruelty, it too often avenges on an inno- 
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cent slave the crime of a culpable master. The timid rage of the authors 
of this code, which insults humanity equally as it does reason, has in- 
vented extenuating circumstances of wonderful effect. Whenever a band 
of negroes is found guilty of any crime, and two or three of them may be 
spared the punishment of death, they are sent to the house of correction 
to receive six hundred blows of the chicote. It has been proved that by 
the three hundredth blow of this enormous knotted lash the strongest 
man is cut to ribbons and deprived of life. The Casa de Correcgao is 
situated at Matacavallos, one of the suburbs of Rio Janeiro. This large, 
handsome, cleanly building, surrounded by delicious vegetation, and com- 
manding a superb view, is, externally, a palace, but, internally, an 
inferno. If a slave has committed any fault—if his owner finds him 
indocile—he sends him to the correc¢gao, himself determining the duration 
of his stay in this accursed place, and the number of blows he is to receive. 
Gaolers in the pay of government, well versed in the business, seize the 
slave, shave his head, and give him his allotted punishment with a zea- 
lousness bordering on ferocity. A police regulation forbids more than 
twenty-five lashes being given in the course of one day; but they are 
administered by such a vigorous arm, that the skin begins to peel off with 
the third blow. When these wounds do not prevent it, the slaves con- 
fined in the house of correction are employed on public works. They 
are, however, liberated immediately on the requisition of the master, who 
pays 200 reis, or about threepence, for each day of imprisonment. 

If the fear of the correcgao and the rigour of the punishment adminis- 
tered there, justly or unjustly, terrifies some negroes, there are others 
whose character is hardened by it, and whom it rouses to vengeance. In 
such a case, their terrified masters get rid of them, or, if they have any 
motive for keeping them, “ sell them for Rio Grande,” according to the 
usual expression. These are sales involving a condition of the right of 
repurchase. The slaves exposed to this penalty are sent to the southern 
estancias, where half savage overseers condemn them to intolerable 
labours, and, on the slightest excuse, make them undergo the extremity of 
cruelty. Thus, they attach them to the tails of their horses, which 
rarely stop till they have trotted or galloped several leagues, draggin 
after them the sufferer who has not had the strength to keep up with 
them. Too often he is found to be a hideous corpse! ‘The idea that led 
to the erection of the house of correction was certainly good. The 
government desired to protect the slaves against the arbitrary conduct of 
those capricious masters who do not measure the chastisement by the 
fault committed, and only too often beat innocent men for the sake of 
amusement. Since the establishment of this prison, no one would have 
the right to strike his slave, and a law was passed to that effect, which, if 
rigorously adhered to, would have prevented many crying abuses. But 
this law is now vow et preterea nihil, and the hatred of the Africans is 
so inveterate in Brazil, that but little heed is paid to it. Even at the 
present day you may sec in the houses of many masters (principally 
among the Portuguese) a complete arsenal of instruments of torture to 
be applied on the blacks, and recalling the Inquisition, of fearful memory: 
heavy iron collars, cepos with screws, in which the feet and neck are 
confined ; handcuffs bristling with spikes to lacerate the flesh, &e. 

It would be an instructive and yet terrible history that deseribed the 
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sufferings and ignominy produced by slavery. We will quote here some 
instances that came vite M. Daboie’s saadedibanee for the edi- 
fication of those gentlemen who sim 7 boligne thatthe Madioane wweated 
with paternal kindness. One individual (a Frenchman), considering the 
chicote too anodyne a punishment, was accustomed to strike his slaves on 
the knees with bamboo rods. A priest coolly stated in our author’s presence 
that, to afford himself some amusement, he fastened one of his slaves to 
the ceiling by the feet and hands. The unhappy being was to remain 
the whole night through in that position. The pain drew from him at 
first groans, and at last shrieks. The priest, who was in bed in an 
adjoining room, at not being able to sleep for the noise, ordered 
his victim to be soundly beaten while still in the same position. When 
he gave the word for the slave to be released, he was just on the point of 
drawing his last breath! A young lady of eighteen, very pretty, and 
timid before company, was a perfect Caligula to her male and female 
slaves. The overseer came once to tell her that a certain negro, con- 
demned by her to receive the punishment of the chicote, had not a sound 
spot on his body. “ Smash his teeth, then,” was her reply, and they were 
broken with a crowbar. Another young lady, marvellously beautiful, 
well educated, and married to a Portuguese officer, was left forty slaves 
on the death of her father. She displayed such ferocity towards them 
that the overseer even hesitated to obey her orders. This perfumed 
monster, with her angelie smile, managed, however, so well, that at the 
end of a year nearly all her slaves had perished beneath the lash. 
Any reflections on our part would be useless in the face of such horrors. 
Moreover, M. Dabadie assures us that he could quote a thousand instances 
of the same nature. We can certainly assume that the slaves return their 
masters hatred for hatred, and even evil for evil. It is easy to suppose, 
too, that they seek to escape from the humiliation and martyrdom 
reserved for them. There are considerable numbers who prefer the free 
existence of the forest, with hunger as a companion, to the material life 
granted them in slavery. All the woods rouad Rio are full of Maroons, 
who live on the scanty fare supplied by nature. The police agents, 
known by the name of pedestres, hunt them even in the mountain passes, 
and bring them back for a decent reward to the houses of their masters, 
who never fail to flay the runaways. 

Sophists who regard slavery as an excellent.institution, and try to make 
us believe in the happiness of the yoke, assert that the blacks, far from 
loving liberty, detest it, and would be puzzled what to do with it. Our 
author replies that this is an utter falsehood: liberty is the fixed idea, the 
cherished dream of the majority of the slaves: and they will do anything 
in the hope of its realisation. Some will save up penny by penny 
a scanty sum, the sight of which alone gives them the courage to live ; 
others seek in gambling or the lottery the means of purchasing their 
freedom (they club together, and will even steal from their masters in 
order to put into the lottery); the least patient among them escape 
secretly from the spot were tyranny has enchained them, and brave every 
imaginable danger to regain their home. Here is an instance, selected 
at hazard, m December, 1850. The British steamer, the Rifleman, while 

roceeding on a cruise, sighted off Cape St. Thomas, about fifty miles 
the coast, a suspicious-looking Jarcha. The commander pursued it, 
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and sent a boat’s crew on board. They found there nine blacks, a 
and a mulatto girl of sixteen. On being questioned, they stated 










































ted that they belonged to the people of Campos, and had escaped with the 
the intention of gaining the African coast. They had no nautical instru- 
on ments or provisions, merely sufficient water for a week! If there were any 
on doubt left as to the love the slaves have for liberty, the immense number 
£0 of suicides committed by them would supply an undeniable proof. There 
mn are beings among this unhappy race who greet death as a deliverance, 
at with an heroic calmness and obstinacy which nothing can conquer. This 
= is so notorious that the overseers find it a most difficult task to prevent 
ed suicides at the fazendas, and the Black Code of Brazil orders one hun- 
or dred and fifty blows of the chicote for every black who attempts 
of self-destruction. But this does not stop them; when a continual wateh- 
nd fulness prevents them from hanging themselves they eat earth, which, at 
ule the expiration of a certain time, brings on consumption. Others swallow 
n- their tongue. M. Dabadie knew at San Janeiro a black man, of the 
nd name of Antonio, who attempted his life thrice, and always with the same 
re resolution. The first time he hanged himself. He was still breathing 
al, when the cord was cut, and replied coldly to those who demanded 
es the motives of his behaviour, *‘ I would sooner die than be a slave.” The 
mm second time he leaped from a second-floor window, and was picked up 
ed bleeding and with his limbs broken. He recovered from his wounds, 
he & repeating that he would sooner die than be a slave. The third time he 
h. laid his stomach open, and without a groan cut off and threw away a por- 
Ss. tion of his intestines. He was found stretched on the ground, and yet 
es the physicians succeeded in restoring him to life. But instead of evincing 
ir any gratitude for their attention, he continually repeated, ‘‘ You are 
e, giving yourselves needless trouble, for I shall recommence; I would 
m sooner die than be a slave.” The managers of the Misericordia, the 
e richest hospital in the world, at length hit on the good idea of interfering ; 
fe they purchased Antonio, and gave him his liberty. Sinee then he has 
Sy been a free servant in the hospital, and performs his duties most con- 
s, scientiously, without any thought of suicide. 
3, The relations of the slave to an absolute master, whose orders and 
5 caprices he must endure without having a right to protest, are sufficiently 
painful to explain to us his hatred of slavery, and the irresistible desire 
e to escape from it even by death. And still he has not done all even 
a 6§ when he has satisfied his master, or, at least, accepted the laws he has 


r dictated to him. His fatal colour, the brand-mark of Cain, condemns 
him to bow humbly before every member of the privileged race, and 
ry receive his blows in patience. If he fail, the white man will avenge on 
; him his wounded pride, and obtain leave from his master to inflict on the 
; disrespectful slave an exemplary punishment. One day our author saw 
r a black man, followed by a Portuguese clerk, upset the basket a Minas 
: guitandera had just placed on her head. ‘The woman asked that the 
| 


| clumsy slave should pick up her fruit which had rolled into the gutter. 
a The clerk refused, and insulted the woman, who still held the negro by 
ae the arm, and accompanied him to the shop. There the clerk began 


4 beating the poor girl, and two of his comrades aided him, Suddenly the 
seene changed: the girl’s lover, a magnificent Minas, outraged at the 
brutal treatment to which his mistress was exposed, ran to her help, and 
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delivered her in a twinkling. His action was noble, and assuredly 
deserved a reward. It was as follows: the clerk’s employer went to his 
master, and got him two hundred blows of the chicote. 

Can we now feel surprised if the black, instead of loving the white 
man as @ protector, sees in him his natural enemy? Can we feel sur- 
prised at the fermentation of wrath and of vengeance which accumulates 
during long years of anguish in their bleeding hearts, and breaks out 
one day in murder and rapine? It is worth remarking, however, that if 
the blacks, as a body, accept with resignation the ill-treatment of their 
masters, they do not forget what they owe to strangers or their influence. 
As regards their master, they will consent to be things; but with other 
white men they demand to be men, ‘The slaves of Brazil maintain this 
distinction, which explains many crimes. Thus, a negro entered a 
grocer’s shop in the Rue des Ourives, and asked a clerk for a glass of 
eaizaga (sugar-cane brandy). ‘The clerk refused ; the black insisted, 
and the former struck him. The slave liad already received punishment 
by the instigation of the clerk, and had sworn to kill him on the next 
opportunity. He drew a kitchen-knife, and plunged it to the hilt in the 
clerk’s heart. And now for our author’s description of his punishment : 


The murderer was hanged on the 24th January, 1851. JI was present at the 
execution, the hideous dotails of which will never leave my memory. The 
gibbet, composed of three iron standards supporting three heavy horizontal bars 
that formed an equilateral triangle, was raised, according to usage, on the 
Largo do Mouro, near the sea, and opposite a barrack. By nine in the morning 
the condemned man had heard mass, and, with his hands tied behind his baek, 
commenced his funereal procession through the city. At the head of the cortége 
was a detachment of cavalry; next came two rows of monks, a man ringing a 
bell, a chorister bearing an enormous cross, the executioners dressed in canvas 
trousers and violet vests; lastly came the culprit, accompanied by a frére de la 
bonne Mort, who offered him a crucifix to kiss, and wearied him with his exhor- 
tations. He was compelled to traverse all the principal streets on foot, enter 
all the churches, and, kneeling before the altar, recite a formula, which wes 
drowned by the mournful chanting of his companions. It was not, till mid-day 
that the braying of the trumpets announced that the procession had reached the 
place of punishment. The atmosphere was gloriously pure; the tropical sun 
poured down flames on a multitude of amateurs who had arrived from all 
quarters to be present at the festival, for the death-agonies of a slave are re- 
garded as such by too many white men. ‘There were present Brazilians, Portu- 
guese, Germans, Swiss, Frenchmen, burning and greedy, not for emotions (they 
would have blushed at such), but for torture. And they were not men of the 
people, like those who visit our guillotine ; they were rich merchants, worthy 
tradesmen, well clothed, wearing gloves and gold chains, and who preferred 
missing a bargain than the amusing spectacle that was about to regale them. 
From among these groups might be heard noisy bursts of laughter, songs, witti- 
cisms, or at times abuse of the nigger who kept honest men waiting so long, 
who had gone out of their way to honour his death by their presence. The 
sight of the condemned man drew from this inhuman and coarse assemblage a 
murmur of satisfaction, mingled with vulgar insults. As the unfortunate man 
assed me, I scrutinised him closely: he was calm, walked with a firm step, 
in spite of the heat and fatigue ; not a sign of fear or repentance displayed itse 
on his tranquil countenance. He appeared to listen rather with resignation 
than pleasure to the exhortations of tis confessor, who only quitted him at the 
moment when the cord was placed round his neck. ‘This last operation did not 
make him even wince. Soon I turned my head away with an instinctive 
horror: there was one unhappy man less on the face of the earth. 
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Owing to the degradation in which they are purposely kept, the 
blacks frequently give way to habits of intoxication, in which they 
find a transient forgetfulness of their wrongs. To prevent them 
from drinking, a tin mask, with an enormous pointed nose, is put 
over their faces. ‘They are also gamblers. Their favourite game con- 
sists in throwing up four pieces of orange-peel, cut in the shape of a 
diamond. If two or four pieces fall with the yellow side downwards, 
the thrower has won; in the other case, he loses. The blacks have 
also a mania for dancing. They collect in dirty dens, where they can 
procure food and drink, and they dance the worst form of the china, 
which they have learned from their masters, the mob applauding the 
while frantically, and accompanying the dancers with a monotonous 
chant. At times they indulge in this amusement in public places, or 
on the sea-shore. But they are not always able to come to the con- 
clusion, for if an intolerant pedestre perceives them, he rushes upon 
them and disperses them with blows of his rattan, The blacks also pos- 
sess a depth of superstition which nullifies all the teaching of the Ca- 
tholic faith. Before bathing in the sea, they dip their fingers in the 
water, and cross themselves with much fervour. Our author was wit- 
ness of one of these curious customs. An overseer of the Tijuka had 
been murdered during the night by the slaves, whom he persecuted in- 
cessantly, and in the morning his body was lying in the middle of the 
road. All the blacks who passed it on going to work threw upon it a 
branch and a vintem piece, while making the strangest gestures. Still, 
although the blacks may keep up certain superstitions of their country, 
they also maintain elevated sentiments. For instance, they respect old 
men, and those who held rank in their own country. To their honour, 
they refuse the equality of slavery, and pay them homage by wee 
hands or kneeling before them. This is done in the open street, wi 
the most imperturbable gravity. M. Dabadie knew an old negro porter 
who had been a king at home, but his dirty rags did not in the slightest 
degree deprive him of the love of his former subjects, who never saw 
him without loading him with kindness and imploring his blessing. 

Another most odious and revolting feature is the conduct of the Ca- 
tholic clergy towards the negroes. By a flagrant contradiction, the 
— and monks who defend the equality of all men in the sight of 
deaven, possess slaves under the garb of animals, and are far from dis- 
playing towards them any more humanity than do the other masters. As 
the interest of their robe and their pocket speaks to them more elo- 
quently than their logic, they have the generosity to grant the blacks 
the rank of human beings, and admit them to the sacraments—so long 
as they can get anything from them. ‘Thus, they baptise them, read 
mass to them in a church specially set apart in Rio, and marry them 
occasionally, if they can pay the fees. In addition, they send to the 
market-places fellows dressed in a greasy sowtanc, and bearing a bag, to 
drag from the weakness of these unhappy beings the copper coins they 
have gained by the sweat of their brow. But if the slave fall danger- 
ously ill, he has nothing more to give, aud consequently is no longer a 


5 
4 . . . . . . 
man. The priest refuses him all religious consolation, and allows him 


to be buried like a dog. 
This deplorable state of things having become known to the British 
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government in 1848, implored the Emperor of Brazil to a law 
i for the berchen “surtetons by indemnifying r* scalarme 
In return for this concession, they offered to sign a treaty affording un- 
ee oe ee oar The 
ilian government declined the offer, alleging as an excuse the im- 
possibility of raising so large a sum, and the risk they ran of leaving the 
ground untilled. This is evidently an excuse, and we therefore think 
their sincerity should be tested once more. Allowing that Brazil dare 
not, or will not, follow the generous example we set her in our West India 
colonies, we may surely call upon her to pass a law to the effect that 
henceforth “every one born in the empire is free.” This measure might 
not be exactly just, as it would sacrifice the interests of the existing slaves, 
but, at any rate, it would be a solution of the difficulty, and we should 
ire the certainty that, at the expiration of a certain number of years, 
would have utterly disappeared, without causing any difficulty. 
But until the Brazilian government are prepared to pass some such 
measure as this, we cannot put any faith in their professed desire for the 
emancipation of the negro race, for the remedy is in their own hands, and 
the application is very simple. 

In conclusion, to quote our author’s burning words once again, we 
consider that slavery is destined to disappear from the face of the globe 
like so many other barbarous institutions, which neither the obstinate re- 
sistance of prejudices nor the authority of ages could save, and which were 
the disgrace of humanity. The degradation of the negro race is the 
result of slavery itself, and not of any natural inferionty. It is un- 
doubted that the Africans possess a considerable degree of intelligence 
and powerful germs of civilisation. These only require fostering instead 
of being crushed, as is at present the ease. In Brazil, blacks may be 
found of irreproachable morality, who have become skilful artisans, and 
several mulattoes are truly an honour to their country. The first 
physician at Lima is an old negro, who has gaimed a considerable fortune, 
while many negroes who have visited Europe have displayed a rare 
amount of talent. Let us be just, then, to a race which has been too 
long opprested: the blacks have shed tears enough beneath the yoke 
that has weighed on them so long. It should be remembered, too, that 
unless they are liberated they will free themselves; and then, in the 
words of the Gospel, “there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN, 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXIV. 


PARALYSIS OF THE LAW. 


I was out in the ’48—not under the pocket-handkerchief banner 
which the heroic Cuffey unfurled when he declared war against the 
female despot on the throne, the tyrants in the cabinet, and the bloated 
haristocracy which, we all know, grinds the bones of the working man 
to make its bread, and drinks of the sweat of his brow; that long-suffer- 
ing “‘ working man,” who has been mouthed, “as curs mouth a bone,” 
by every shade of politicians, till he has become assuredly a bit of a bore, 
and, we suppose, will be soon shelved, like ‘‘ the people” of a past period 
—lI was out in the ’48, but it was on an errand of some sort, looking 
for a nice piece of fish, or trying to dispose of an idle hour in some way 
or other, when my evil genius whispered in my ear, “ Kennington Com- 
mon.’ I thought I would e’en go and hear a bit of Brummagem 
patriotism and maudlin treason, so strolled over one of the bridges, 

How it came—from whenee, when, and where—whether it dropped 
from the clouds or rose from the earth, I cannot say; I had been rumi- 
natimg, and only became suddenly conscious that the passing tide of 
human life had thickened, and the circulation had got slower: it was a 
procession, and A Mop—and I was in the middle of it! I tried to elbow 
my way out of the alarming situation, but I was too late; there was a 
panic, a crush, an attempt at flight, in which I was tossed up and down, 
trampled under foot, and spun into the road, and at length I was stand- 
ing vis-d-vis with an infuriated polieeman, his hand hold of my collar, 
and his truncheon raised, with the avowed object of cleaving my skull 
in twain. In vain I shouted “Let me go! I have done nothing, I 
am no Chartist! I have no sympathy with these misguided men!” In 
vain I protested that I would bring the matter under the notice of the 
home secretary. Even, the offer of a sovereign was vain! Thwaek ! 
thwack ! came the truncheon down upon my head and shoulders, my hat 
was battered into a shapeless mass, and I was then flung away, with the 
stern command to go about my business; but, in a minute, I was picked 
up by another infuriated policeman, who served me pretty much the 
same as the first had done; and so I ran the gauntlet of the whole foree 
upon the ground, till I got to the outside of the mob, when I took to my 
heels, and, bruised, battered, and bleeding, sped home as fast as my legs 
would carry me. 

Now, at the time, I thought this rather rough treatment; I began to 
believe we were drifting into a St. Petersburg or Vienna system of 
police, and felt some misgivings of our boasted liberty. Of course I 
wrote to the Zimes, but the vane of that journal just at that time point- 
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ing to Downing-street as the quarter from which its sails were filled, my 
letter was of course refused insertion. So I simmered away under the 
sense of my wrongs and injuries for a few days, talked largely about a 
British subject, liberty, and Magna Charta, and used many other of the 
stock phrases, till, having blown off all the steam that been engen- 
dered, I gradually collapsed, and became cool again. 

Then came the Hyde Park riots of 1855; and I confess, after my 
egrraten of the manceuvre for dispersing a mob, I for a moment waxed 
indignant when I read of the clean sweep the police made of unoffending 
pedestrians ; but, even then, I had my foregone conclusions about the 
unseemly and dangerous system of holding Sunday demonstrations in 
the Park, and consoled myself by the conviction that such outrages on 
decency ought to be put down with the strong hand. 

But that day’s exertion and excitement apparently brought on the 
paralytic attack from which the police have since been suffering. That 
right arm of the law which had flourished its baton with so much 
vigour on the first Sunday, was dropped and powerless on succeeding 
Sundays. Thieves, roughs, professional rioters, disorderlies of every class, 
and particularly of that most annoying class, the street gamin, of from 
fourteen to eighteen, who is just big enough to kick one’s shins, break 
one’s windows, pelt one with mud—ay, and who can and does do as 
much mischief as any man, having a hearty good-will to do it—resorted 
to the Parks for the avowed purpose of tumult, hunted respectable peo le, 
ducked footmen, smashed windows, and kept the West End in a lawless 


and terrified state every Sunday, yet not a hand or staff was stretched 


out or raised to stay them. A friend of mine, in his carriage, was forced, 
horses, carriage, and all, into the Serpentine, by a charge of the roughs, and 
how he escaped their fury he could as little divine as how he incurred it. 
Next day, however, he had the pleasure of reading a serio-comic account 
of the day’s proceedings in the papers, and the satisfaction, above all, of 
knowing from the same source that ‘‘ the arrangements of the police au- 
thorities were most judicious. ‘T’o avoid causing anything like irritation, 
the entire body was kept out of sight. This plan of the authorities 
cannot be too highly commended, as, had the police interfered, the mob 
would, no doubt, have been exasperated.” Great consolation this to my 
friend, who had been nearly drowned—to the scores who had been nearly 
hunted and frightened to death—to the hundreds who had had their 
clothes torn, their faces cut, and their windows broken, or had been 
pelted with mud, stones, or turf! 

Any one who has been in a London mob sinee this event, from the 
leave-taking of the amiable Princess Royal—that dreary day, when the 
snow came sadly down as the child-wife wended her way through London 
to go out of her native country, and manly hearts were wrung, and honest 
eyes were dim at the spectacle—down to an illumination or a lord mayor’s 
show, must have noticed how the roughs have presumed upon the state of 
the sick lion; the Crusher, the Bobby, the Peeler, is no longer a terror in 
their eyes, for his hands are muffled. He may be as violent as he likes 
with inebriated gentlemen or unfortunate females, but he must not touch 
a rough, lest it bring down the whole body upon his force. 

Whenever there is a gathering in the streets, down come the roughs 
upon it, rushing along, yelling, whooping, and shrieking, With a view to 
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create alarm and confusion ; and, by a dexterous manceuvre, scattering all 
decent persons into the kennel or the road, or crushing them against the 
wall—savage, brutal, ignorant, and heartless as Russian serfs, even in this 
reat city of London! Some are also thieves; some are simply roughs ; 
and Kent-street, Whitechapel, Drury-lane, and Shoreditch are their 
dens. This new power in the state is outgrowing the power of the police, 
and ing lawless. It is a peril no bigger than a man’s hand at present, 
but, fattening on poverty, ignorance, and gin, it may, before long, be a 
terrible danger, especially as it already knows the police are afraid to 
handle it. 
These roughs are the natural and faithful allies of thieves and pick- 
ockets. I was among the thousands who availed themselves of the 
loyally demanded but somewhat ungraciously conceded privilege of 
saying “God speed !’’ to our young princess. My attention was quite 
tehen up by an incident which occurred as she passed. A great mechanic 
in his fustian clothes took from his jacket pocket a coarse handkerchief, 
and, wiping the tears from his eyes, roared out, in accents which would 
have been comic but for the evidence of the man’s strong feelings, “God 
bless you, dear lady!” I was so startled and delighted that I did not heed 
the progress of the inevitable roughs in the train. On came the torrent, 
and I was swept away before it, amidst a din of the most unearthly yells 
and horrible noises. At length, by some such phenomenon as has occa- 
sionally been observed in the Maélstrom, which sucks down rocks and 
ships, whilst a floating straw comes safely out of its fatal influence, I 
found myself drifted on a door-step, and the storm gone on. Then came 
a cry of “Police! I’ve lost my watch!” and, turning round, I saw a 
tall commercial traveller (I knew him to be one at a glance) holding a 
sneaking pickpocket, who had been looking out for the waifs and strays 
that might eddy around the whirlpool. 
“T’ve got you fast enough my lad, and don’t mean to let you go! 
Give me back my watch!” cried the commercial. 
** T didn’t take it,” whined the thief; ‘‘ it was that there cove.” 
The cove was—ME ! 
“ Come, none of your nonsense ; hand it back,”’ cried his captor. “Oh, 
here comes a policeman !”’ 
At a safe distance from the roughs, the guardian of order came 
cautiously up. 
“All right; I know him. Come on, light-fingered Jack,”’ said he, 
familiarly, as he took the miserable wretch into custody. 
“It was not me, indeed, as took the gentleman’s gold repeater! It 
was him !” again pointing to me. 
“Come on!” cried the policeman, roughly ; “none of your gammon!” 
“Search him!” was the last agonised request of the wretch, as he was 
led away. 
It was sc earnest that I almost believed he, at least, was innocent, and 
I was of a mind to see the result; but, as I knew my dinner was getting 
cold at home, I turned on my heel to go and relate to the sympathising 
Mrs. Pickles how “the poor little creature” (as my wife, with a laxity of 
respect, but an intensity of maternal feeling, persisted in calling the 
princess) had passed from among us. 
It was cold, so I thrust my hands, for warmth, into the big pockets of 
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great-coat. What on earth had my mischievous children put 

into one of them? A a skittle? & doll's head (of which vo 
always lie about nursery that the floor Jooks like a miniature 
battle-field I pulled it out. By the powers!—a handsome gold re- 


that a feather would have knocked me down on the disco 
weak language—a cobweb would have floored me when 
hery and presence of mind of that young thief, who, 
in the act of stealing, had thus managed to get rid of 
spoil. But what todo! To tell the plain unvarnished truth at this 
distance from my friends or any reference, would have involved a con- 
of some hours in a police cell; so I staggered on, wondering 
what would be the issue of this appalling adventure—whether that young 
vagabond might not, after all, prevail on the policeman to return and 
search me—afraid to stand still, afraid to run, doubly afraid to go back! 
passing dog jumped up at a butcher’s block, and snatched off a mutton 
. Away he tore—the instinctively conscious thief !—right down the 
i of the street, amid the rome f of wheels, quite indifferent as 
to whether he got run over or not, with the stolen morse! in his mouth. 
I would not pretend to say what were that dog’s feelings—perhaps he had 
ealculated his risk beforehand—but I would have exchanged them with 
him for mine. Watches and watchwork seem destined to be a curse to 
me. It came across my mind, even at that terrible moment, how, when 
only a little lad, having seen an automaton carriage, it at once occurred 
to me that I could make a toy of the same kind. I built the carriage, but 
the motive power was wanting. Now, my father had a great old hand- 
some timepiece on the mantelshelf, which had not gone for ages. It 
seemed to me useless; so, with some dexterity and a little violence, I 
abstracted the works, to set my coach in motion. As a matter of course, 
the hands fell off—dreadful evidence of the havoc, and a contingency on 
which I had never calculated !—but, with a little management, I soon 
fixed them at the harmless lie they had told for years—half-past two. 
When the loss of the works came to be discovered, my father, to my 
great relief, laid it to the charge of a bricklayer’s labourer who had beeu 
employed to do something to the stove, and I am sorry to say I had not 
the magnanimity or courage to vindicate his character; but I knew, poor 
fellow! he was already transported for a robbery, so it didn’t matter. 
But the works were a terrible trouble to me for weeks; my mechanical 
powers failed in applying them to my little carriage; and, at last, in 
terrified desperation, and fear lest they should be discovered, I up one 
night, opened my casements stealthily, and flung them, with all my little 
might, across the road. I wonder who picked them up, who is their 
present possessor, and whether they are as great a trouble to his mind as 
they were to mine? If they are, he knows now how to restore them to 
my father’s representatives. 
' But, dear me! how garrulous I am growing—how I stray away from 
ject! This is, surely, a warning that I should not disregard. I 
will not trust myself to put down many more of my social grievances ; 
there is a world of them yet undisclosed, but younger men must take 
them up. I was brought to speak of my insane juvenile freak, because 
it will ‘show how violently my mind was agitated by my situation, that 
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there should come so vividly before me at such a time what was at the 
very bottom of my memory. In fact, my mind was, for the moment, 
turned upside down—that’s the only way I can account for it. 

At the very nick of time—most opportunely, as on a former occasion 
—I descried the ample shirt frill of my friend Deputy Hams. 

“Why, Pickles, my dear fellow!” he cried, extending his hand, 
“what on earth is the matter with you? You haven't been falling 
through another shop window ?” 

“No; worse than that!” I 

“« What, in the name of ess! Are yon ill ?” 

“Very. I have,” I added in a hoarse whisper, “ got a stolen watch in 
my pocket!” 

“And if,” he replied, laughing, “‘ you haven’t stolen it, I never saw 
a man look more as if he had.” 

“Ay, dol, though? Ah! I know—too true, too true! I feel it!” 
And then I related all that had occurred. 

“Oh,” cried the deputy, much to my relief, “we have heard of this 
trick before. The thief, detected, gets rid of his booty in the best 
way he ean. Come with me to the station-house, and we'll set it all 
right.” 

e Will they—will they,’”’ I cried, with anxious thoughts about Mrs. 
Pickles and the dinner—“ will they detain me ?” 

** Only while you explain what has occurred.” 

“Then, oh then,” I cried, clasping his hand, “ my best friend, you 
mean to bail me!’’ 

“Bail you! What for? You've done nothing. Come along.” 

And so we went to the station, and I got rid of that dreadful watch ; 
and, of course, through the instrumentality of my influential friend, got 
off. I even had a friendly conversation with the inspector afterwards, 
about the primary cause of my troubles—the roughs—and related to 
him ' contrast between them and the working man who was so much 
moved. 

“Oh yes, sir; it isn’t the working classes who are the roughs,” said 
he. ‘ They are a class by themselves; a large and an increasing class?’ 

“And why don’t you put ’em down?’’ I cried. 

“It’s not so easy, sir; you see violence must be met by violence, and 
then there’d be an outcry about the violence of the police. So we always 
try to avoid a collision, They’re a rum lot, I can tell you!” 

Where would they be in ease of the suggested invasion of England ? 
Where, ye jewellers of London, who cry out if one of them gets a knock 
from a policeman’s truncheon, when he is indulging his brutal taste for 
bearing down a sight-seeing crowd of women and children? ‘ The 
dangerous classes” they may well be called, in the most peaceful times, 
growing in numbers, and getting gradually too strong for the police—but 
“i a time of sack and pillage, and a hundred thousand roughs in 

ndon ! 
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XXV. 


THE LAST OF PICKLES. 


Ir was two months since I received the last paper from my friend 
Pickles. He had never been very regular with them, so his silence occa- 
sioned no surprise, and I was too much engaged to inquire into its cause 
if it had. But one morning I received a hurried note. It ran thus: 


“Tllness and grief, my dear boy, have prevented my writing. The 
medical art is exhausted. Nothing remains for my poor wife but a 
return to native air. To-morrow I carry her down—God help her !— 
to Kremlin Coombe. Look to the things, dear friend, at the villa; sell 
off all the furniture, as in no case shall we return. I never thought it 
was so bad. There is yet hope, and we go in search of it. 

“ Truly yours, “ 
“c ” 


Knowing his affectionate disposition, and his warm attachment to his 
wife, in whose existence his own was wrapped, I waited with apprehen- 
sion for his next letter. It came in a few weeks—there was no occasion 
to open it to know what had happened. But when I did open it, the 
tone in which it was written told me that, as I had anticipated, poor 
Pickles had broken down under his heavy misfortune. His heart had 
been cut in twain, and he was bleeding to death ! 

“All is lost! The struggle of life is over, and I stand now alone on 
the field, with six poor helpless little creatures, and their mother in 
heaven. What to do I know not. You did well with the furniture and 
effects. Who is sitting in her chair, I wonder, or lying on her couch 
now? Madman that 1am! She has changed them for better. Oh, 
my poor orphans! Come to me, my dear boy!” 

I would have flown to succour him in his agony, but sudden illness 
stopped me. Bound to a bed of sickness, I continued to receive most 
distressing letters from poor Pickles, which convinced me that he had 
succumbed under the weight of his trouble. 

“‘T am as one feeling his way in the dark,” he wrote. “I am lost! 
What to do with the dear little creatures she has left behind her, and | 
such a fool! Oh, they miss her, I know they do !” 

Six months had now gone by, and a sad, sad letter came to tell me 
that poor little Willy had gone to join his mother. This was the pour- 
ing over of the cup. My poor friend attributed his death to the want 
of a mother’s care in a time of sickness, and reproached himself bitterly. 
“Oh, what an idle wretch I have been!” he concluded. “ Had I fore- 
seen all this, I would have worked longer, and done my duty towards 
them as my father did towards us.” 

Poor fellow ! he had done his duty ; but I saw how things were going, 
and determined to run down. 

On the morning that I stood waiting for a cab there came a letter: 
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«“ Honourep Sir,—My poor master desires me say he is stricken by a 
judgment of Providence, and cannot write, but wishes me beg of you 
come quickly. He says he wants you—that is all. 

“ Your dutiful servant, 
“S. Gries. 


« P.S.—He can hardly speak, and though he has looked over this letter, 
he cannot read it. 


«“P.S. No. 2.—He is very irritable.” 


I knew at once what had oecurred—paralysis—and hurried down to 
Kremlin Coombe. I found him in a sadly low and desponding state, 
érying bitterly, bemoaning his dead wife, reproaching himself with his 
fancied neglect of reason. Poor fellow ! ‘his mind was giving way under 
his cruel trials; he had been wounded in his most vulnerable part, his 
deep affection for his family, and the agony of the wound was too great 
for him to bear. One morning, as I was sitting with him trying to 
compose him, he started up, and exclaimed, 

“ You will, my dear fellow—promise me you will !” 

« Will do what ?” I inquired. 

“ Look to my poor little orphans when I am gone.” 

“T will !” : 

The words, spoken for his comfort, had scarcely passed my lips, when 
he dropped back and died. Then I thought of the promise I had just 
made, “I witu!” “ J must,” said I, taking his stiffening hand. 

Theré was no great difficulty about it, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, but in Ais appreciation of the trust—to bring them up as he 
— wish—there is a charge that requires as good a man as himself to 
ulfil. 

May I have strength to do it! 








KEIGHTLEY’S MILTON* 


Mr. KeiGurtLey is well warranted in his belief that a new edition of 
the Poems of Milton is not a work of supererogation. Excepting the 
Divina Commedia, there is no modern poem, he alleges, which stands so 
much in need of a commentary as the Paradise Lost. His estimate of 
the leading commentators is discriminating, and, on the whole, not un- 
just. Bentley’s “absurd fancies,’’ Newton’s respectable common-places, 
Warton’s valuable annotations and apposite parallelisms, Dunster’s zealous 
editorship, Todd’s “huge drag-net” of omniana, “unpicked and un- 
chosen,”—on these and other exegetical aids Mr. Keightley passes a pre- 
fatory judgment, before stating in brief the distinguishing features of his 








* The Poems of John Milton, with Notes, by Thomas Keightley, Author of 
: Mythology of Greece and Italy,” &c. Two Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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own very welcome and painstaking edition. Among which features are 
to be noted, the chronological arrangement of the poems ; the modernisa- 
tion of the orthography ; and a very close attention to the punctuation, 
about which Milton himself “was perfectly heedless,” and which Mr. 
Keightley claims to have now brought “to a degree of perfection such 
as it had never attained” before. As regards his notes, the learned 
editor’s practice is consonant with his doctrine, that brevity and terseness 
are the very soul of annotation, that a note should not contain a super- 
fluous word. “ Nature not having bestowed on me copiousness of 
language, my style is brief and condensed, hence I rarely copy the notes 
of others, as I can express their matter in fewer words. In reality, how- 
ever, the greater part of these notes was written from the resources of my 
mind, and it was, in general, only in dubious cases that I referred to the 
commentators. But whenever I have been indebted to any of them, I 
have given his name ; so also in the parallel passages, though 1 had my- 
self noticed the greater number of them, I give the initials of the critics 
who first observed them. With respect to these passages, nothing surely 
can be further from my mind than the idea of making Milton a centoist; 
but I think it a most agreeable employment for a philosophic mind to 
trace how far a great poet may have been indebted for ideas or language 
to the authors he had read, and I quote no others. For a similar reason 
I have given the various readings to Comus and other poems from 
Milton’s own manuscript. 

“I write not merely for scholars; my object is to make Milton per- 
fectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. As therefore the 
writers of that time, and Milton more than any, frequently used words 
derived from the Latin in their original physical sense, I take care to in- 
dicate that sense. Thus, ‘reluctant flames’ must surely be very obscure 
to one ignorant of Latin. Further, as our ancestors used the preterite 
subjunctive much more than we do, I have pointed that out also, which 
removes some apparent incongruities. Finally it will be seen that I com- 
plete ellipses; a thing which readers in general are little skilled in 
doing, and many anomalies thus disappear. In fact, a very curious essay 
miglit be written on the employment of this figure in various languages. 
It may be objected that I indulge needlessly in etymology, and it may be 
the truth; but the meaning of a word is all the surer when its origin is 
known.” Perhaps this latter characteristic is the salient point in Mr. 
Keightley’s edition, and may here admit of cursory illustration. 

Thus, with respect to Latin derivations. In the lines “ On the Death 
of a Fair Infant,” the seventh stanza begins : 


Wert thou some star, which from the ruined roof 
Of shaked Olympus by mischance did fall . . . 


to which this note is appended: “ Ruined, i. e. thrown down, rutnatus. 

— Shaked, i.q. shaken. Our old writers were very irregular in the use of 

participles.” In the Ode on the Nativity, the ‘heavenly Muse’’ is bade 
See how from far upon the eastern road 


The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ! 
Oh! run, prevent them with thy humble ode . . . 


Note: “ Prevent, i. e. anticipate, prevenio; as in ‘ preventing grace,’ 
‘Prevent us, O Lord!’ in the Liturgy.” Even smattering scholars may 
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call this gratuitous; but then, as we have seen, Mr. Keightley designs 
his Milton to be intelligible to those who have not even a smattering of 
scholarship. Hence, too, we have explanations of such words as ‘“con- 


cent’’— 
That undisturbed song of pure concent— 


Note: ‘ Concent, i.e. concert, harmony, concentus. It is the proper 
term, concert being apparently a corruption of it.” And aginn, 
« diapason” — 
whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason— 


Note: “ Diapason, d:arazdy, i. e. the whole eight notes or octave.” So 
in the opening lines of Paradise Lost, referring to the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose morZal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe— 


Note: “ Mortal, i. e. deadly. The Latin mortalis always signifies, in the 
classics, of man, human; but Cyprian and the succeeding Fathers used it 
as equivalent to lethalis, in which sense it came, through the Church, into 
the modern languages.” 

Again, in Beelzebub’s address to Satan, who, he says, 


in dreadful deeds, 
Fearless endangered Heaven’s perpetual King— 





Note: “ Perpetual. The Latin perpetuus, long, extensive ; but we doubt 
if it is anywhere else, in either language, used of persons. As Newton 
observes, it is probably employed by Beelzebub to avoid using eternal.” 


Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood— 
Note: ‘ Abject, i. e. cast down, prostrate, abjectus.” 


—— And serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable— 


Note: “It is doubtful if, as Hume says, this word is locked one within 
another, linked and clasped together, from serrer, Fr., or i. q. serrated, 
froin serra, a saw, with allusion to one of the Roman modes of forming 
the line of battle.” 


Unjustly thou depravest it with the name 
Of servitude— 


Note: “ Depravest, i.e. depreciatest, depravas.”’ 


So warned he them, aware themselves, and soon 
In order; quit of all impediment— 


Note: “ Quit, i. e. free from, devoid of.—Impediment, the Latin impedi- 
menta, baggage.” 


Under whose conduct Michael soon reduced 
His army— 
Note: “ Reduced, i. e. brought again into order, reduzit.” 
—— That done, partake 


The season, prime for sweetest sents aud airs— 
G2 
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Note: “ Prime, first and best, primus. We do not think there is any 
allusion to ‘the prime,’ v. 21.— Sents. We have retained the orthography 
of the early editions, as it is probably the poet’s own, as it is that of 
Spenser, and is correct, for it comes from sentio.” 


To Heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor missed the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate— 


Note: “Vagabond, i. e. wandering, made to wander, ragabundus.— 
Frustrate, i. q. frustrated, made vain, frustra.” 


So spake, so wished much-humbled Eve, but Fate 
Subscribed not— 


Note: ‘ Subscribed, i. e. underwrote (subscribo), consented. We still 
say, subscribe to an opinion.” 


Baptizing in the profluent stream— 


Note: “It was the poet’s opinion that baptism should take place in 
running water, profluentem aquam.” 
In “ Paradise Regained” we read, 
—— Who, in full frequence bright 
Of Angels— - - 


Note: “ Frequence, attendance, freguentia.” 


—— And put to rout 
All her array, her female pride deject— 


Note: “ Deject, i. e. cast down, dejicio, dejectus.” 
But enough of illustrative Latimisms. Of Mr. Keightley’s miscella- 


neous annotations, the following brief specimen must suffice—it is on the 
Penseroso line, : 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves. 


Note: “ Shadows brown. He [Milton] seems to take this phrase 
from Fairfax, who often uses it. .. Brown is a favourite word with 
Milton in the sense of the Italian druno, ‘dark.’ ‘ L’aer bruno,’ Dante, 
Inf. I. 1: see above on ver. 19. That it has not been needless to direct 
attention to the proper meaning of the Italian bruno will appear from the 
extraordinary misconception of it in this and other places of Dante, made 
by the eccentric Mr. Ruskin, in his Modern Painters, III. 240.” The 
eccentric Mr. Ruskin is quite able to fight his own battles, whenever there 
is any colourable pretext for hostilities, and we have no wish to mingle in 
the fray. We might object, however, here and there, to some of Mr. 
Keightley’s interpretations—for instance, to his version of “ Every shep- 
h tells his tale,” or at least his virtual rejection of Warton’s tell-tale 
notion, which we had supposed to be now approved and read of all men, 
and established as worthy of all acceptation. But there is scant scope for 
query or demur, considering the bulk and variety of these notes; and we 
commend the present edition of Milton’s Poems to all and sundry who can 


boast of book-shelves, pocket-money, and good taste. 
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EVALLA. 
By W. Bermsy BATeMaAn. 


XIX, 


A fearful sign stands in the house of life. 
ScHILLer’s Death of Wallenstein. 
CoLERIDGE’s Translation. 


Te library at Muddleham was the chief resort of the fashionable 
idlers of the town, and they took their books from thence just as loungers 
at Cheltenham took the waters—not on account of the wholesomeness of 
the diet, but because the world went there between two and five—the 

reat world of Muddleham! So ladies in Paris receive their world— 
their monde (or demi-monde, as the case may be)—on their Wednesday 
nights; and the world consists of a drowsy doctor, who snuffles and plays 
at whist ; of a Bavarian count, with the longest of beards on his chin 
and the most infinitesimal of accounts at his banker’s. There will be a 
widow of capacious dimensions, with a ring on her forefinger; and a 
young lady of thirty-nine, who is represented to possess every attraction, 
the only one that is wanting being apparently the one that enables ladies 
to get married. Eau sucrée will be passed round lavishly, and some- 
times even the enormity of tea will be added to the dissipation of the 
monde on Wednesday night. Next morning, though every one leaves at 
eleven, madame will call on her friends with an air of lassitude, and 
remark that she is fatiguée. ‘‘ Hier au soir nous avions du monde !”’ 

Among the monde that condescended to make mankind happy by 
appearing at the library of Mr. Simper, Miss Evelina Spankie never 
failed to exhibit herself in company with Lillie Rivers. A companion so 
pretty was rather an awkward foil in the wrong direction, but Evelina 
assumed the intellectual tone, and the literary tone, and sometimes the 
romantic tone, as occasion suited, and set len against beauty. She 
could never see that Lillie from politeness, or good temper, or both 
united, restrained her powers, me allowed her to assert herself at all 
times and seasons, though few and far between were the points that she 
could have made if her friend had chosen to exert the ready wit and un- 
assuming knowledge which had been stored during so many hours of 
deep and silent study amid the tranquil retirement of the farm of Oak 
Hollow. The more, indeed, Lillie saw of the empty minds with which 
she was brought in contact, the more she thought in pensive moments of 
a certain high clear forehead belonging to a certain abstracted gentleman 
named Willie Wilders, who, for some unexplained reason, never sought 
her now, and whom she would have given worlds to recal. The less she 
saw of him the more her mind wondered over the change. ‘They met, 
of course, as usual, but never seemed to be alone. He treated her with 
more than ordinary courtesy, but she detested this outward and distant 
air of form. She almost invited him to be rude. But in vain! Willie 
Wilders was as chivalrous as Bayard or Coeur de Lion, and would as 
soon have struck a woman with a mailed hand as have wounded her with 
his tongue. And yet Willie and Lillie had rhymed so well once in every 
sense! Heigho! 

Nannette was the first to remark a change in her young mistress, to 
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whom she was really attached, and whom she thought almost pretty 
enough to be a countrywoman of her own. 

“If I were not Nannette and of la belle France,” she had said to 
Sammy Sloe, “I would be Mademoiselle Lilian; and this was the 
highest compliment she thought it possible to pay. 

© account for the present embrouillement became thenceforth the 
chief occupation of Nannette, and the result of her researches among 
the sinuous characters and devious ways of the company at Spankie 
House was that Mr. D’Arcy Livermore had scared away the real attrac- 
tion. 

The shyness of Willie Wilders beside the dashing boldness of D'Arcy, 
was too much like the dove sitting with a falcon on the same bough. She 
adroitly conveyed a hint of this to Lillie one night at that important 
half-hour a repose, when reserve is cast aside with the day’s 
attire, and secrets are told, and confidences are made, even by the most 
discreet of ladies fair. 

The truth flashed upon Lillie in an instant; and while she ignored 
the subject, and laughed it off, she determined to act upon the informa- 
tion without delay. D’Arcy had made no real impression upon her. 
She had only used him as a spur. But she began now to find that the 
steed of purest blood and highest mettle will not bear the stroke of the 
armed heel, and whiie she repented sadly the innocent folly which had 
meta her hopes, she resolved to make a vigorous effort to recover the 
ext day, at Simper’s library, where Evelina was choosing fresh novel 
to be omy oe with fresh notes, Lillie took an opportunity to say to 
D’Arcy aside, that she wished to speak to him after dinner in the grounds, 
and she desired that her request might not transpire. 

DD’ Arcy Livermore replied with a /ook of assent. In fact, for once 
he was at a loss for words. 

What could she mean? He gazed at her, but her glance never fal- 
tered! The glad blue eyes met his with a frank and open fulness that 
defied misconstruction ; and in their unwavering steadiness, devoid of the 
slightest symptom of heart-fluttering, he read, asif it had been engraved 
in colossal letters, the unwelcome intelligence that nothing she might 
communicate would have any encouragement for him. 

At her first words all the blood in his veins rushed, in sudden delirium, 
like a torrent to his brow. Drop by drop it now sank back into its 
wonted channels, congealed to ice. Lillie rejoined Evelina. D’Arcy 
bowed and : 

We have mentioned that Miss Evelina Spankie had a certain habit of 
drawing up the phaeton and bay ponies at or near the post-office in Mud- 
dleham. The truth was, that when she thus anticipated the bag which 
was intended for Spankie House, its contents were carefully scanned 
before its delivery to the footman in orange inexpressibles, and there 
usually followed a rapid sum in subtraction of at least one neatly 
folded despatch. Sometimes Evelina’s maid was sent in great secrecy 
on the same errand, beguiling the tediousness of the road by a call on 
her valued friend the market-gardener’s wife, who was an invalid ; and 
it had been whispered that in case of “anything happening” to Mrs. 
Dibber, the Abigail had an eye to the vacant throne among the scarlet- 
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runners. Indeed, she had already plauned certain changes in the kitchen- 
range ; determined upon a future revolution with respect to Dibber’s 
smoking in the parlour, and decided that those small children, in number 
five, whom she now caressed so effusively (the horrid little wretches !), 
should be banished to boarding-school the moment she attained to power. 
Thus, it being her interest to render these excursions as frequent as pos- 
sible, she encouraged her mistress to proceed, and performed them with 
t dexterity and secrecy. 

But who was the mysterious correspondent? Strange to relate, the 
Abigail never knew, though she opened more than one of the perfumed 
billets, and perused its contents with the greatest care: Mitten had done 
a good deal of unsealing and resealing in her time. This time she was 
at faolt. Stranger still, Evelina was not much wiser herself. The ro- 
mantic chord in her disposition had been strung to its utmost tension by 
a letter which fell at her feet one evening, as she walked alone at the 
extreme edge of the ornamental wood in poetic reverie. It intimated 
that Evelina was cruel to her slaves, that her eyes shot poisoned shafts 
of love that no good Samaritan could heal; and that one word of conso- 
Jation might at least be hoped for by an adorer who had long since ceased: 
to expect any other bliss than that of seeing her happy—happy even 
away from /im, even if it were in the possession of another! 

After looking round, and ascertaining that nobody was near, or at 
least visible, Evelina had fallen into a state of the most feverish curiosity, 
She retreated furtively to her room, and perused the lines over and over 
again. On the one hand, good sense taught her to throw the letter in 
the fixe; on another hand, romance was predominant ; and lastly, the 
arrivals of Willie Wilders, D’Arcy, and Helmet had been announced 
that very morning. Could either of them have been the bashful lover ? 
Best of all, could it be D’Arey Livermore ? She determined to reply, 
though it must be owned the first effort cost her a struggle and a blush 
She remonstrated at her admirer’s importunities in such language as en- 
sured their renewal; and at length flattery became such an agreeable and 
accustomed draught that its repetition was indispensable. It is true that 
upon studying D’Arcy Livermore’s manner, she saw only the most vacant 
politeness, but this she attributed to prudent reserve, and applauded all 
the more ; and a circumstance now occurred which confirmed her opinion 
that he was the real lover, and that he was only prevented by some 
unknown obstacle from making the declaration. 

Evening had come, and there was little fear of interruption from 
strange footsteps in the more secluded parts of the grounds, for the sky 
was angry and full of gloom, and the trees waved their branches fretfully, 
in those dull and frequent sighs that herald a stormy night. The leaves 
turned upwards with a motion trembling and uneasy, and gave forth a 
low wailing sound of apprehensive terror, such as the sledge-horses will 
give when, in their jingling passage along the icy road through a northern 
forest, they suddenly scent the track ot a wolf that has crossed their 
path. It was only, however, the echo of nature’s artillery. The storm 
which raged that night was expending its furious wrath over the fertile 
fields of Eversley. The ornamental trees at Spankie House were like 
the distant gazer at a battle—in safety, but still pale and convulsed at 
the carnage that shook but harmed not. 
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Mr. Slime had adjourned with Guzzelridge Spankie to the billiard- 
room; the dyspeptic brother-in-law, called George, had drunk a couple 
of bottles of claret, and sunk back in his chair with a handkerchief over 
his bald head, muttering lectures upon prudence in his sleep ; Helmet and 
Wilders were deep in politics; Evalla was playing, with exquisite taste, 
Italian airs upon the piano in the drawing-room ; and Evelina, in senti- 
mental mood, filled up the intervals during the absence of the gentlemen 
by tormenting a guitar, and screaming the fashionable dissonance taught 
at a guinea a lesson by that great German composer, Herr von Simmons, 
when Lillie Rivers glided away lightly through the lawns to the trees 
that skirted the wood, She was followed by a favourite companion, who 
had taken her under his especial protection, who lolled out his tongue 
with fiery affability, and glared defiance at imaginary enemies.. It was 
the great bloodhound Gellert. A loud bay from his deep resounding 
throat gave her notice that some one was near, and in another minute 
she stood before D’Arcy Livermore. A call brought the hound to her 
side. A gesture couched him at her feet. 

** Mr. Livermore,” she said, hastily, “‘ we are friends, are we not ?” 

He made a rapid motion to approach her, which, though he did not 
speak, she construed into assent. 

*‘ And as neither of us could possibly seek to be anything more,” she 
continued, with an assured tone that astonished even herself, “‘ we can 
speak with perfect freedom! Can we not?” 

Again D Livermore would have answered, but the words died 
away, and Lillie accepted his silence at once as a confirmation of every- 
thing she had said, or was going to say. 

Gellert wagged his tail in approval, but never attempted to move. 
D’Arcy folded his arms and leaned against the gnarled old oak behind 
him. The distant thunder was borne faintly thitherward through heavy 
clouds and on the wings of drifting gusts, and the bats were busy above 
them describing segments of aérial circles, and moving in them with as 
much nonchalance as if they thought themselves in high society, and in 
circles that were undeniable and exclusive. 

Her own shaft was shot! Lillie Rivers had cured the lover. She 
saw it at a glance. She now sought to save the friend! 

‘“‘ Have you noticed Mr. Slime ¢” she began again, after a pause. 

** But little,” replied D’Arey; “enough, however, to warn me !” 

** Then why not warn others ?” said Lillie. ‘ May I rely upon your 
secrecy ?”’ 

“IT am an Englishman and a gentleman!” replied D’Arcy, not in 
bombastic tone, but in that quiet way which Englishmen do assume when 
the proud blood in their veins does not boil and effervesce at a doubt of 
honour or veracity, but merely assumes a mild surprise. 

‘“*] believe you from my heart,” answered Lillie Rivers, “and I give 
you my hand to prove it.” She extended the taper fingers before him, 
and he bent over them as the worshipper at the shrine of the patron saint. 
‘Two victims, equally silly and self-important,”’ she continued, “ are 
being sacrificed to this cormorant of the Church! You and no other can 
save them! Mr. Wilders would forget all about it in a speculation upon 
what he calls empirical cognition and apodictical propositions’ — Lillie 
laughed, and so did D’Arcy—‘‘and Mr. Helmet, deep as a rabbit in 
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burrows, thinks of nothing but his election, and his intended grand act 
of parliament, which will so ameliorate the condition of man ind that 
everybody will keep a gig, and butchers’ bills will be unknown—at least, 
that’s Mr. Spankie’s account. But even the few moments I have been 
absent are too many, and I must hasten to repair them. This paper” 
(and she handed him a folded note) ‘ will, when perused, put you in a 

sition to do me a lasting service, and save from evil those beneath whose 
roof we dwell! Hasten to fulfil it!” 

“ T will,” said D’Arey, saluting the white hand she gave, while he took 
the paper and placed it in his bosom ; “and if ever you require a friend, 
Miss Rivers, think of one who only admired you too much !” 

Her blue eyes moistened 

‘“‘ And whose admiration is so pure,” he added, “ that, if it were your 
command, he would walk over the world to bring even your favoured lover 
to your feet.” 

“Oh! think kindly of me,” she replied, as she hurried away with her 
face buried in her hands, through which the tears ran only too plentifully. 
“JT shall always think with more than respect of one who felt sufficient 
regard for me to become my friend ; and it is not beyond human possi- 
bility that even so small a person as Lilian Rivers may have it in her 
power to serve the good gentleman and true, Mr. D’Arcy Livermore, 
some day! Should ¢hat day ever arrive, rely upon a friendship that 
never swerves !” 

A flash of electric light blazed in the heavens. Before the muffled 
thunder pealed, Lillie Rivers had disappeared with her body-guard, the 
bloodhound Gellert, in the rear, and D’ Arey was alone. 

Upon the vanishment of that wilful and beautiful possessor of the 
golden curls, D’Arey stood for a short space motionless in form, and 
apparently absorbed in mind. It is not pleasant to find a cherished wish 
forestalled ; to hear from such pouting and pretty lips what amounts to 
a declaration of preference for another; for of course D’Arcy had seen 
too much of the world not to know too well that some one else must 
have made a deep impression upon a heart in which he could awaken no 
chord of sympathy. He gave a long sad sigh! He had not loved, 
but he had seen what he could love. His mind could have reposed 
within the embrace of that placid genial spirit, and have made a Bane 
there. Perhaps it was rather the lighter part of her nature that re- 
sponded to his, while the depths remained unfathomed; but even the 
brightness of the surface would have made happiness enough: it was no 
summer glare; it was no gaudy glitter; it was no illumined trans- 
parency devoid of light or shade: he saw in Lilian Rivers the geniality 
of spring ; the sky was glorious as a dream ; the sunlight played i! 
where.; the waves of thought rolled gently over that white bosom to t 
shore, and smiles were the attendant spirits that welcomed them upon 
the sands. O youth! why is thy beauty never recognised until it is fled ? 
How prodigally we scatter the substance! How earnestly we pursue 
the shadow! Where are the flowers once trodden in the ground so care- 
lessly? Not enough left to make a garland for life’s pilgrim, as he 
sinks into his unheeded grave! ‘To unite experience and youth must be 
the happiness of a future state! They seem irreconcilable here ! 

In the battle of the elements there was now such dire convulsion that 
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even the echo formed a tempest in itself. The trees, that before had 
trembled only, now groaned as they bent to the blasts, sudden and furious, 
that threatened to tear them out root after root, though their fibres 
clung ever so deep. Rain fell; but it was at distant intervals, here 
and there, in large, single, splashing drops. There was a fearful storm 
somewhere. After a glance at the weather, of which D’Arcy’s wander- 
ings by sea and land had made him a tolerably good judge, he took 
shelter in the stable, and examining his horses, which were just returned 
from the accident, he the letter that Lilian Rivers had placed 
in his hands. A low laugh him. Then he folded the document 
and re-entered the house. Without pausing to pay his respects to the 
ladies, he went straight to the billiard-room. 
idge had just finished a game with Mr. Slime. 

“You're too th’rong for me!” Guzzelridge was saying, as D’Arcy 
opened the door (and the parson shot an angry glance at the interrup- 
tion); “ you mu’tht give me odd’ths ; that’th the th’econd pony I have 
Jo’tht to-night; guvnor’s alway’th rowing about money, and—and——” 

And so the young gentleman went on, half angry and half ashamed, 
exclaiming that “some fellers” a/ways won, whether it was whist or 
whether it was billiards, and that he should give it up, and go to the 
theatre. 

“ Yes,” said D’Arcy, taking out his watch, “it’s half-past eight ; at 
half-past ten I will join you. Send back the brougham for me.”’ 

Guzzelridge Spankie departed, and seemed very glad to get away. 

“Now,” said D’Arey to Mr. Slime, “we have got rid of that silly 
boy, suppose we play ; what shall it be >—Pyramids?” 

“‘ Agreed !” answered Mr. Slime, benignly ; and the stakes were soon 

“From those pyramids forty centuries look down upon you!” laughed 
D'Arcy, as they began. 

Mr. Slime won the first game. 

D’Arcy looked at his watch. It was half-past nine. ‘There's time 
for another game,” he said, ‘‘but the stakes are not worth playing for— 
let us double them; no one here, you know, to tell tales, eh ?—men of 
the world, Slime—men of the world !” 

At twenty minutes past ten D’Arey Livermore stepped into the 
brougham with a smiling countenance, and proceeded to the stage-door 
of the theatre of Muddleham. Mr. Slime had lost, and part of the 
a of Miss Lilian Rivers was fulfilled already. But more remained 
to do. 

He found Guzzelridge Spankie, as was his habit and custom, dis- 
pensing cigars by the dozen, and strong waters by the gallon, to the 
talented actors in the “Carpenter of Rouen,” which wonderful piece 
appeared not to be a piece but a whole, for its attraction seemed likely 
to last out the season. The coffin was always sure to fill the pit, for a 
sporting butcher had let fall a remark which gave rise to the idea that 
masonic symbols were embodied in that cheerful emblem of nature's 
decay. So, as the Muddleham Gazette never failed to announce, the 
enterprising exertions of our worthy manager, Mr. Macdarty, coupled 
with the genius and beauty of that fascinating actress, Siynora Carlotta, 
were crowned nightly with triumphant success. 
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“Come along,” said Guzzelridge to D’Arcy, the moment he saw him, 
«J’ll take you to her dreth’ing-room and introduthe you; there’th no 
th’eremony here ; you'll th’ee the mother, but thee’th ath mild ath a milk- 
PD Arey followed through the dusty defiles of dirty scenery, and a 
knock at a half-closed door, anda ahiagin, “It’h me,” brought them 
into the presence of Signora Carlotta. She was in company with her 
mother, a couple of pewter pots, some rouge, some Indian ink, one candle 
stuck in a pale ale bottle, another candle in a late receptacle of ginger- 
beer, a mélange of dresses, brandy-and-water, orange-peel, and soap-suds. 

* The siguora, half-dressed, was introduced in form ; that is to say, she 
bowed theatrically, without looking at him. 

For the second time that evening a low laugh escaped D’Arcy Liver- 
more. 

She proceeded with her toilette, patching, daubing, and so forth, and 
he stared until the dressing was done. When it was over, Guzzelridge 
declared she was perfect, and that there was nothing in the world like 
her (which, perhaps, if true, might have been all the better in some 
—. and then she turned round to D'Arcy. 

Yo sooner did she meet his eye, than her gaze became troubled. What 
was the matter with the Signora Carlotta? She trembled like an aspen 
leaf. Hastily recovering her self-possession, she despatched Guzzelridge 

nkie upon an imaginary errand, and drew D’Arcy aside. 

“You will not betray me?” she exclaimed, with an imploring look. 

“No,” he replied; “at least not without telling you.” He added, 
“ Perhaps I may spare, perhaps not. I will not use my power unjustly.” 

“] never injured you, when we used to meet before,’’ she continued, 
caressingly, “and I will do all you wish. I never knew he was a friend 
of yours,” 

“ You will hear from me in the morning,” answered D’Arcy ; “I came 
here quite ignorant that Lucy Bierly had resolved herself into Signora 
Carlotta.” 

“‘ Hush !”” she said, as Guzzelridge came back from his supposititious 
embassy; “give me time to think. Be merciful, and J will be true; give 
me a chance; I am not so false as you think.” 

There was something in her manner that would have melted the most 
unrelenting. The stage was forgotten then, and he knew that she was 
not acting before the foot-lights. If we could penetrate all the sad and 
solemn tragedies that stand before us upon the boards in gauze and 
musim, what a sorrowful revelation would defy in its reality the repre- 
sentation of the mimic art. 

She now hastened to the stage, and, with a breaking heart, delighted 
the audience. “ Pshaw!’’ exclaims the world; “as if an actress could 
have a heart !” 

D'Arcy went home early to Spankie House that night, but saw no 
more of Mr. Slime. That reverend shepherd had gone forth considering 
less about his flock than upon the subject of ways and means; a subject 
which possibly occupied the minds of ministers and crowned heads exactly 
at the same time, and disturbed the propriety of imperial purple. 

Meantime the storm, which was not theatrical, grew wilder and more 
furious; the lightning, not bought at so much an ounce, became more 
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rapid; the thunder, not produced by the property piece of tin, but by a 
piece de circonstance of nature, was rolling and incessant. 

ie House folded itself up comfortably in its own way, and left 
the elements to do as they pleased. It seemed that Eversley was the 
chief scene of their gambols, if any term of merriment could by possibility 
apply to such hideous glee. Round the gable ends of The Willows the 
wind screamed like a belated sea-bird that had lost its way. The old 
mansion gave forth many a cry for its absent owner in echoes from un- 
known nooks, in groanings down lonesome chimneys, in strange sounds 
behind ancient tapestry. The lightning, in an off-hand way, played over 
the steel figures in the hall, and gave them a phosphoric lustre that made 
them unearthly and grim. The spear-heads asserted themselves at 
intervals in sudden fits of reflexion. Helmet’s guns, and rods illuminated, 
and Willie Wilder’s favourite study, ‘‘ The Critic of pure Reason,” lying 
open where he left it, looked very pale at a passage about transcendental 
oo Baht a and hypostatical unity. Even the lightning itself could throw 
no light upon that. 

Mrs. Maple, trim and prim as ever in the black silk gown and the well- 
starched cap, stirred the logs on the hearth, and heaped them together, 
against the arrival of Mr. Castelmaine. It was the peculiarity of that 
worthy servitor never to be ruffled. When once the cap was on, she 
believed implicitly in dignity and starch. No matter how the house 
shook with the storm, she had the satisfaction of knowing that the cap 
was correct. Storms could not be counted upon, but starch could. 

In the absence of Nannette, Sammy Sloe had given a deal of 
attention to the movements of Mark Margrove. He followed him every- 
where, He was on his track now. Over the moor again, and so to the 
dell—the dell of Oak Hollow. There they stood; Mark, lantern in hand, 
bargaining with the Jew, not at the entrance of the accustomed cave, but 
towards the brow of the hill. Couched like a hare, Sammy Sloe watched 
eagerly, and at length gave a shrill whistle. Through the wild cutting 
sleet a rocket flew to the sky, and burst over their heads. The Jew and 
Mark made a rush towards the spot whence the signal had come, but 
Sam Sloe was too quick, and the drift of the rain was almost blinding. 
A quick tramp of footsteps on the moor told them that pursuers were on 
their track, Hastily seizing each a box of merchandise and placing it on 
his shoulder, they retreated in fast and furious haste. When they reached 
the bridge, a hundred yards lay between them and their foes. Only a 
few wooden planks formed the passage over that deep gulf. Mark drew 
a hatchet from his belt, and laughed in derision as the frail support 
yielded to his strokes. 

That night, a horseman, going homeward, was lost for ever—dashed 
to fragments in the dell of Oak Hollow. The last flash of lightning 
from the expiring storm passed through the great glass in the room of 
the Broken Mirror! 

Mrs. Maple sat up until watching made her very pale indeed, and even 
starch became an indifferent resource. 
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MENTELLE, THE HUNGARIAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—Incidents occur in the career of those who have seen much of 
the world in its distempered phases, which are often singular, and when 
they relate to those rare characters that appear and pass away in com- 

tive obscurity—characters remarkable for genius or acquirements, 
they do not fail to interest our humanity. In the published “ Recol- 
lections”’ of portions of my life, at page 91, vol. ii., there is an account 
of an interview I once had with an Hungarian named Mentellé, or Man- 
tellé, the most extraordinary linguist that perhaps the world has ever 
produced, whom I prevented from visiting England. I cannot trouble 
you here with the heads of his history, which would occupy too much 
space in your valuable pages, more especially as they are in a great 
degree recapitulated in the narrative subjoined, and I must, therefore, 
refer to the “ Recollections” themselves for the narration to which I 
allude. It is necessary, however, that I should state that it was about 
the month of May, 1818, that my interview with him took place. I 
quitted France, after three years’ residence, at the time the allied armies 
marched out of the country in the same year, and I therefore well re- 
member the date. I was on a visit at Amiens in 1829, and to make inquiry 
about this extraordinary man, who appeared about thirty-four years of age 
when I was introduced to him, I ran up to Paris, but could not find any 
one who knew the whereabouts of Mentellé, though in one instance I 
heard a rumour of his death. As eleven years had elapsed since I saw 
him, this was not surprising, with the idea I had then that he could not 
be long lived. 

That I should hear anything more of Mentellé was, therefore, extremely 
improbable, but, however much it was so, the fact is that I have recently 
heard of his being alive as late as 1834, or sixteen years after I saw him ; 
and, twenty-four years after this last date, it is stranger still the follow- 
ing narrative should have reached me regarding him, and an interview 
with him somewhat similar to my own sought by the late Duke of 
Orleans, whose untimely fate prison must remember. 

The lady who obligingly furnished me with the statement, sent me the 
extract from her memorandum-book, dated Dec. 22, 1834. The re- 
moval of Mentellé from his old residence in the summer-house to the 
Arsenal, prevented my finding him in 1829, as the owner of the garden 
to which I allude in my “ Recollections” was no longer the same. The 
communication I lately received is as follows : 


M. Eichoff gave us last night a long and interesting account of a man 
about sixty years of age,* living in a small room under the Arsenal library. 
This man, named Mentellé, without any Christian designation, is the son 
of a Bohemian woman (a Bohémienne, or gipsy); I think he told 





* Perhaps his hard fare made him look much older than he was: I think he 
told me he was only a little over thirty. 
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me he was an Hungarian, perhaps from being born in Hungary. His 
first recollection of himself is of being under a tree in Hungary, with his 
mother spreading her little tent. They wandered together into Greece, 
and there his mother died. He was noticed by a priest, and was sent for 
a short time toa Greek school. He got fond of studying languages, and 
went to every library where he could gain access, living by charity. At 
this time, when he got a book, he learned it by heart. He became fora 
short time a servitor in a convent in Lombardy, and here he first acquired 
the faculty of conversing in various languages through the numerous 
strangers of all countries who visited the convent. Mentellé is a very 
extraordinary mathematician, besides being able to speak all the Euro- 
pean languages, together with the Sanscrit, Hebrew, and partially 
Chinese. His favourite languages in conversing with strangers are the 
English and the Persian; and the former is always a passport to his 
notice. M. Eichoff, who was the German tutor to the cldren of Louis 
Philippe before 1830, was afterwards librarian to the queen, and tra- 
velled on foot with the late Duke of Orleans through Switzerland. He 
went with the duke to see this singular man. They went in a carriage 
with two gentlemen attendants and servants, all of whom M. Eichoff was 
obliged to beg to keep out of sight, as they were pressing forward to 
see where the prince and himself were going, and Mentellé, he thought, 
would shut his door and refuse to see them if he observed many strangers 
intruding upon him. M. Ejichoff knocked, and Mentellé opened the 
upper half of his door, havin viously informed him he should call, 
and bring a young friend wit Lies a student of medicine. 

“ But is he a Frenchman ?” said Mentelle. 

“‘ He speaks English.” 3 

“Oh, Iam glad of that; Frenchmen have no respect for learning.” 

At this time Mentellé was studying the history of medicine in books. 

“ | have brought my young friend,”’ said M. Eichoff. 

“T have come to beg you will give me your advice respecting my 
studies, as I hear you are very clever and learned,” said the prince. 

‘Have you studied astrology, nomency,* astronomy, and a long list of 
et ceteras, now exploded, as attaching to medical science ?” inquired 
Mentellé. ) 

“T think nomency more difficult than astrology,” replied the prince. 

“ Yes, but it was quite as requisite.”’ 

“ Have you heard of the new method of cure by the claw, or paw ?” 
said the prince. 

This was said, no doubt, to mystify Mentellé, the prince meaning 
mesmerism, and the passes made with the hand. 

“ The claw—the claw?” said Mentellé, puzzled. 

M. Eichoff seized this opportunity to get into the room, for they had 
been all the time standing at the door. 

“‘ My friend wishes to see some of your curious Arabic books.”’ 

Fortunately, Mentellé had as yet observed none of the prince’s attend- 
ants, and the prince and M. Eichoff slipped in on the inhabitant turning 
round to look for a book. He pulled down an old wormeaten one from 
a shelf, covering the party with dust, and while the prince was looking at 








* Divination by names. 
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it, one of the gentlemen, who had been in Greeee, a general officer, came 
forward, and addressed a few words to Mentellé in modern Greek. He 
answered in such a flowing, easy manner, and with such rapidity of ut- 
terance, that the general was lost, or, as the prince observed, “ Voila le 
général enfoneé.”’ The prince examined the room, and peeped into 
Mentellé’s water-pitcher, which, with coarse ammunition-bread of ten 
sous the loaf, an apple or two, and a few potatoes, formed his weekly 
provision. 

Some time afterwards, M. Eichoff told Mentellé that his young 
friend, whom he had brought to see him, was the Duke of Orleans. 

“Why did you not tell me that; I might have prepared myself ?” said 
the recluse. 

“Tt was not requisite to make any change in your dress; no one 
would think of requiring it.” , 

“Ido not speak of dress,” replied Mentellé, “ but I might have orna- 
mented my mind for the occasion.” 

His dress was miserable ; no stockings, no shirt, wooden shoes, a very 
large beard, a cap on his head, and sometimes a few rags, for the sake of 
warmth, no fireplace, a lamp being the only means. of cooking his 
potatoes. He went out at night to till his pitcher from the river. He 
once gave lessons in the languages at the German Protestant minister’s, 
whose wife used to ask him to dine with the family, and as the clothes 
he wore were not fit for any one to appear in, she used to send him good 
ones, but he soon parted with them for books. On one of these occa- 
sions, when trying to dispose of a new pair of shoes, he was arrested, on 
suspicion of having stolen them. He tuld the police he was an é/udiant, 
and he was ridiculed. He then spoke to them in several languages, to 
prove he was what he prétended to be, but it was of no use, and he was 
sent to prison; but there they could make nothing of him, and reported 
him to the préfet, who examined him, and finding him a poor innocent, 
not only set him at liberty, but recommended him to the government, 
and a room was given him in the Archives, with a small allowance of 
three hundred franes per annum, either then or on his removal to the 
Arsenal. He remained several years at the Archives, until one day, 
when deeply absorbed in his studies, he saw a shadow pass across his 
window, which opened on the roof, and, starting up, seized the object, 
which proved to be the leg of a mason, who sereamed with terror, fancy- 
ing the devil had got hold of him. Mentellé was nearly naked, and his 
long beard and enraged eyes made him frightful pom in appearance, 
He left the Archives that night, and lived two years in the northern part 
of Paris, nobody knew where, until his friends at last found him out. 
He then had the room under the Arsenal given tohim. The porter had 
a key and locked him in, and he had a duplicate key to let himself out. 
M. Eichoff, asking a mason who was beating a lime-sack against his 
door-post, if M. Mentellé was within, replied, ‘ Qui? Comment done ? 
Phomme sauvage? Eh, oui, je crois.” 

Sir Francis Burdett was taken by M. Eichoff to see him, and after con- 
versing with him for a quarter of an hour, turned to take leave. “ Ah! 
I see you are not accustomed to such a poor man as I am. I am much 
obliged to you for coming to see me.” 

M. Eichoff taking off his hat one day, the room being close and warm, 
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and the air never changed, Mentellé said, “ Ah! I see you, too, are quite 
a courtier, but you may keep on your hat when you come to see me.” 
Out of his three hundred francs a year he did not spend half, and might 
thus be considered rich, but he was a complete Diogenes. On Wednes- 
days he usually purchased his bread and apples. One Wednesday, on 
opening a book that lay on his table, M. Eichoit found it was a Bible. 
“ When I have been out in the world and return home, I find nothing 
calms me so much as reading in that book. What is there in this world 
that can draw us from that beautiful heaven ?” pointing to the tiny morsel 
of blue, which was all of the sky that could be seen from his dirty win- 
dow. ‘ We must try to deserve a dwelling there, and cultivate our intel- 
lects as much as we can. There are two kinds of men in this world, the 
active and the contemplative : I am of the latter sort.” 

He would stop to read‘ the advertisements and hand-bills in the streets, 
and was well known to the apple-mongers on the bridges, as by their 
means he supported himself for the passing day. He used to sleep in an 
arm-chair, but, during the visitation of the cholera, a bed was given to 
him, against his will, a mere bench, with a mattress upon it. As it was 
pour la salubrité publique, he consented, though it reduced the dimen- 
sions of his little den. 


You will think both the character of the individual and the singular 
recurrence of his story so long afterwards, among those strange things 
which come across us in life. At the time of my interviews with him in 
1818, as I gave it, he was a handsome man, with a brown beard, fresh 
complexion, and keen eye. He was an admirable sophist. In preventing 
his visiting England, I did him an essential service. He would not have 
come off Falf as well here as with M. le Préfet in Paris, had he fallen in 
the way of one of our country Dogberrys, although no man in England, 
I would answer, had a more enlarged mind, or was possessed of more 
integrity. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Cyrus Reppin. 

St. John’s Wood, Aug. 12, 1859. 


P.S.—I have known many first-rate linguists, book-learned, and able 
to translate many languages and read them with facility, but Mentell¢ 
spoke all like a native. His pronunciation of English was perfect as that 
of an Englishman. He told me that with the Slavonic and Greek well 
mastered in (speaking, all other modern languages were easy of acquisi- 
tion, 
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THE RIFLE MOVEMENT. 


ApaTnhy, scepticism, and even ridicule have been brought to bear 

inst the rifle movement, yet do we hold it to be one of the most im- 
portant that have ever been begun in this country. It is, in no possible 
view of the subject, an offensive movement ; it is founded on the common- 
place principle that the nation which is desirous of peace shall show to 
the world that she is able to defend herself against any attack. It is an 
attempt to revive the olden fame and superiority of Great Britain in 
archery, in new games and pastimes, and to arouse a new and useful 
rivalry in the weapon that has superseded in modern times the bow and 
arrow. Itis not the fear of France, or of any other country, or the mere 
dread of preparations made abroad, which creates a feeling of uneasiness 
amongst the thoughtful, so much as the want of all plan and preparation. 
The rifle movement, like the augmentation and improvement of our 
navy, and the defence of exposed points and places of our coasts, must be 
looked upon solely in their own interests, as positive questions, arising 
from a sense of defectiveness, which may have been awakened by the 
hostile, or perturbed, or threatening aspect of other nations, but the per- 
severance in carrying out ameliorations in which ought to have no re- 
ference to them, or to false comparisons instituted by them as to the ex- 
penditure incurred, or the actual results arrived at in our national arma- 
ments, but to be made purely and solely home questions—just as much 
as is every man’s right to place his own domicile in a state of defence. 

There can be no déubt that, if an invasion of England were impending 
and imminent, every man capable of bearing arms would doubtless come 
forward for its protection; but it would be then too late. Here is the 
great point at which the thoughtful part of the community are at issue 
with those who discard and ridicule the rifle movement. Without organi- 
sation, and unacquainted with the use of the weapon placed in their 
hands, no people would be a match for the disciplined hosts that are now 
maintained in almost every country in Europe, and the valour with which 
all Englishmen would fight in defence of their homes would only serve 
to increase the number of victims. So long, therefore, as we object to 
the maintenance in this country of a standing army sufficiently strong to 
render us safe from foreign aggression, it is our bounden duty to provide 
for its effectual guard in some other form, although by so doing @ vast 
deal more inconvenience will be entailed than were the nation at large to 
enable and empower our gracious Queen to provide for the defence of the 
country. 

The volunteer movement has, however, this to recommend it, that it is 
even more purely national, and more simply defensive, than any other 
can possibly be. As such, it deserves that which it has not received, the 
support and adhesion of all parties, for it cannot by any possibility be 
converted into assuming an attitude of hostility to any other power. 
But, above all, it would be the occasion and opportunity for the intro- 
duction into this country, and the adoption throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, of a noble pastime, which may also one day be- 
come a most important means of defence. 
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The Rifle Movement. 


No! let us all—as erst we were bowmen, 
When a first Richard or Edward was king, 

Now be found ready to scare away foemen, 

True with the trigger, as once with the string ! 


The acts having reference to volunteer and yeomanry corps were con- 
solidated by the 44th Geo. IIL., e. 54, and the principal provisions of this 
act are at present in foree. They provide, al other things as a 
fundamental point, that such corps shall be offic by persons holding 
commissions either from her Majesty or a lieutenant of a county. But it 
does not appear that such provision would affect the selection of officers 
by a corps leaving the approval of such, and their official appointment, to 
her Majesty or the lords-lieutenant.* Her Majesty reserves to herself the 
power to disband or discontinue the services of any such corps whenever 
she may judge it to be expedient. Effective members of such corps are 
exempted from service in the militia or other forces. It is requisite 
to have attended muster and exercise eight days at the least in four 
months, or twenty-four days in the year, to constitute an effective member. 
Every person enrolled is to take the oath of allegiance. In all cases of 
actual invasion, or appearance of an enemy in force on the coast of Great 
Britain, or of rebellion or insurrection, all corps of volunteers shall be 
liable to march to any part of Great Britain, and any persons refusing 
shall be deemed deserters, and shall be subject to punishment as such. All 
such corps while on active service shall be under military discipline, shall 
be entitled to receive pay, to be billeted, and their families entitled to the 
same relief as the families of militiamen. Commissioned officers disabled 
in service are entitled to half-pay, and non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates to Chelsea Hospital, widows of officers killed in service to 
pensions for life. Provisions relating to corps are to extend to inde- 
pendent troops or companies. 

On the present occasion her Majesty’s government, albeit admitting 
that the very essence of a volunteer force consists in their undertaking 
themselves to bear, without any cost to the public, the whole charges of 
their training and practice previous to being called out for actual service, 
has considered it but fair to the volunteers to relieve them in some de 
of the expense which their first outfit will entail upon them, and of which 
the ees am of arms is necessarily the heaviest item. In the official 
instructions addressed from the War-office to lords-lieutenants of counties, 
under date of July 13th, it is provided that, as it is not necessary, for the 
p of instruction, that each individual of a corps should be provided 
with a rifle, smce a musketry instructor cannot superintend a larger class 
than about ten men, Enfield rifles shall be supplied in the first instance to 
each corps at the rate of twenty-five per cent. of the effective members, 
for the purposes of instruction, the government undertaking to arm the 
whole olfectives of the force whenever it may be called out for active ser- 


* The “ Instructions” since issued by the secretary of state remark upon this 
point: “Misconceptions having apparently arisen with regard to the selection of 
individuals to fill the position of officers in the volunteer force, and of their 
responsibilities, I can only repeat, that while I shall not be disposed to question 
the grounds upon which a lord-lieutenant may recommend any person for a com- 
mission for her Majesty’s approval, I cannot recognise the principle of the election 
of their officers by any body possessing, in any sense, a military organisation.” 
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viee against the enemy. This is a great boon, and ought at once to 
stimulate and determine the formation of volunteer corps all over the 
country. It must be premised, however, that notwithstanding the aid thus 
tendered to the movement by her ange government, and that the fact 
of being an efficient volunteer gives relief from other military burdens, 
that it is not desirable that such persons should volunteer who are qualified 
for service as privates in the line or militia. The volunteer rifle corps is 
intended for another class of persons, and hence also it is that a becoming 
uniform should be adopted, for the sake of respectability as well as of personal 
in case of war, when a mob in arms are treated as so many rebels, 
but that without in any way shackling their movements with unn 
or unessential military appurtenances and regulations. It is not intended 
that the rifle corps should supersede the line or militia, except in some 
instances, as in the ease of volunteer artillery ; hence is it also extremely 
desirable that the formation of such corps should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the recruiting for the line or the militia. These are points which, 
like many others, are not always properly understood. “Oh!” we have 
heard it said, “the rifle movement will be a failure; the proper sort 
of men, those who can stand fatigue and exposure—the roughs—are not 
enlisted, and cannot afford to join.” This is precisely as it ought to be ; 
the rifle corps is essentially an auxiliary force, it should be com of 
well-to-do artisans, tradesmen, professional men, gentlemen, and others, 
who will give attention to their rifle practice, if not to their drill, whilst 
the “ roughs” will find plenty of openings for them in the militia and the 
regular army. . 

Although breech-!oaders, or any other description of rifle may be used 
in practice, the volunteer providing his own practice ammunition, in case 
of the active services of the volunteer force being required, it must be 
exclusively armed with the rifle common to all the regular forces of her 
Majesty. It is questionable if, admitting the advantages im case of 
actual warfare, of there being as nearly uniformity in corps as possible, 
whether those advantages would not be more than counterbalanced by 
permitting to those members who ean afford to pay for their army ac 
coutrements and ammunition, to increase their efficiency by the use of 
breech-loaders, or revolving rifles. This is a point well worthy of re- 
consideration, more especially as applied to those independent troops and 
companies to whieh the act (44th Geo. III., c. 54) also applies. 

The arrangements for safety of practising-ground, custody of arms, 
periodical inspection, and the supply of instructors, are all effectual and 
satisfactory, and it is also provided that all rules and regulations for the 
government of volunteer eorps must be submitted to, and approved by, 
the secretary of state. 

Her Majesty’s government, whilst thus countenancing and encou- 
raging the formation of rifle ——s very wisely e how anxious they 
are to direct the attention of the lords-lieutenant of maritime counties, in 
which our commercial ports and chief arsenals are situated, to the desi- 
rability of founding|artillery rather than rifle eorps. Although it is to 
be hoped that an additional force of Royal Artillery, Marine Artillery, 
and naval volunteers will be called out for these purposes, still we cannot 
but feel with government how desirable it is that other volunteers should 
be trained to gun practice, when, in case of war, the vast number of guns 
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mounted in our coast defences will require a large artillery force to work 
them, and the volunteers can in no way be so useful to the public service 
as when formed in artillery corps to man the batteries, and thus release 
a proportionate force of Royal Artillery for service in the field. Further, 
government will not only, in all cases where coast batteries are available 
for practice, give a preference to the formation of artillery corps, but at 
places on the sea-coast at which batteries do not now exist, but where the 
military authorities may deem it advisable to place guns hereafter, artil- 
lery corps may usefully be formed, if the members, aided by the residents 
in their vicinity, would take upon themselves the erection of earthworks. 
In that case, guns would be provided by the government for training 
and practice, and for the arming the works in case of necessity. Govern- 
ment will also afford competent professional advice as to the selection 
of proper sites for such coast defences, and as to their construction and 
armament. 

It is obvious that this arrangement, with one exception, that of leaving 
the armament of the forts and earthworks to a time of necessity, which 
may be just a moment too late, would provide, under circumstances of 
enthusiasm favourable to its development, for the effective defence of the 
whole of our coasts. The more so, if a sufficient number of heavy rifled 
ordnance was available. But still, under any circumstances, it is to be 
hoped that every lord-lieutenant of maritime counties, especially in the 
southern portions of the island, will avail himself of the government 
offer to provide competent professional advice, to select at once all proper 
sites for the erection of coast defences ; and this done, they will proceed, 
to the best of their ability, to enforce upon the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood the necessity for putting the shoulder to the wheel to get the 
proposed defences carried out, and to supply them with an adequate 
number of volunteers for their effective working. This ought to be a 

leasant autumn’s amusement, the gratification of which would be en- 
hanced by the awakened feelings of patriotism and public duty amongst 
our shore population. 

Government has, it is important not to omit, further provided for the 
formation of volunteer associations in our commercial ports and rivers, 
for manning and working boats or ships, launches armed with single 
guns, to be supplied by government, as recommended in the 17th para- 
graph of the circular of the 25th of May, and in the 18th of the cir- 
cular of July 13th ; and, in order the better to aid the formation of such 
associations, it has requested the Board of Admiralty to send down, on 
application from the lords-lieutenant, a competent officer to give his advice 
to these associations in regard to their organisation and equipment, and 
to aid them in the gunnery instruction. 

It has long been a matter of painful reflection with some that a know- 
ledge of rifle ‘practice was not more general. Why, it was asked, have 
we not plenty of rifle regiments—why are not our men as famous with the 
rifle as our forefathers with the bow? Far wiser were our ancestors; 
while other countries only prepared for war when it was imminent, 
England, with superior vigilance and intelligence, adopted strenuous 
measures to maintain her pre-eminence in the use of her then favourite 
arm. At one time, by law, boys at seven years of age were compelled 
to practise its use, and an adult was not allowed, under a penalty, to shoot 
at a target placed at a less distance than two hundred and twenty yards. 
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A restraint was put upon other games and sports lest they should inter- 
fere with archery. By a stringent law, every Englishman was bound to 

vide himself with a bow and arrows. The old yews that now adorn 
many of our village graveyards were planted with no other object than to 
supply the requisite materials for the use of our matchless archers. Every 
parish throughout England was obliged to maintain the necessary “ butt,” 
and the afternoons of Sundays and holidays were set apart for contests 
for prizes. Why should it not be the same with regard to rifles? Ina 
constitutional country like ours, rifles could be entrusted in the hands of 
the whole population with as much safety as bows—the weapons of olden 
times—were. Why should not the rifle become to every Englishman 
what the bow was of yore? It should be the pride of every one worthy 
of the name to attain proficiency in the use of a weapon the most perfect 
and the most formidable that human ingenuity has yet devised. There 
is no doubt that the country at large, as well as past governments, have 
foolishly neglected the most natural defence of the country, in not avail- 
ing themselves of a mine as yet unexplored, and which, if properly 
worked, might be found to contain immense resources. This lies in the 
spirit of our young men throughout the country, and their willingness to 
form themselves into bodies for the support of the regular troops in case 
of need. Educated youths are not like ploughboys, and there cannot be 
a doubt that a few days’ drill and rifle practice in the month would 
shortly give us a hundred thousand men perfectly adapted for co-ope- 
rating on an emergency with the regular army. 

Rifle clubs, or hiere associations for the purpose of target practice, 
without any immediate military object, and as such distinct from rifle 
corps or regiments, may, it is to be observed, be established at any place, 
or under any regulations which their members may think proper to adopt. 
Such clubs, as auxiliary to military corps, cannot but be deemed to be of 
considerable importance. All that is necessary to organise them is to 
determine the amount of net subscription, the rifle, ammunition, and 
uniform, the site for the ground, the days and hours for practice, and 
other matters of detail. ‘The more proficient members of a rifle club 
should be drafted into a volunteer corps or regiment, which must in the 
first instance necessarily be enrolled under the provisions of the Volunteer 
Act (44 Geo. III., cap. 54). 

Lieutenant Busk argues in his well-known little book, ‘‘ Rifle Volun- 
teers: how to Organise and Drill them,” that in most counties one such 
regiment will be found sufficient, but there may be an unlimited number 
of clubs. Mr. W. H. Russell, the Times special correspondent, combats 
this view of the subject with great energy in his excellent work on Rifle 
Clubs and Volunteer Corps. “As fur as one can judge,” says this 
spirited writer, “‘of the present movement, there is as yet a decided 
tendency to favour ‘ clubs’ or ‘ associations,’ instead of ‘ corps’ or ‘com- 
panies.’ ‘This tendency is unfavourable to real efficiency and to utility in 
case of need. I say it without offence, but in all truthfulness, that I 
would not place much reliance on rifle ‘clubs,’ in event of an invasion, 
and that I fear they would be nearly useless for military purposes. Why 
should not earnest, straightforward men, who really mean to fight for 
their country if there be occasion, try to attain the greatest efficiency in 
the art of fighting ? Why should they fear any approach to the discipline 
and subordination of military bodies ? Why should they suspect govern- 
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ment of any design upon them? If men join rifle elubs as they join 
cricket clubs or boat clubs, merely to indulge in a favourite amusement in 
pleasant company, I do not anticipate much good from the movement, 
although it is far more needful and desirable for our young men to know 
the use of the rifle than the use of the bat or of the oar. I fear that rifle 
clubs will become merely the resort, for a few hours in the week, of some 
members who like rifle-shooting, ‘a cigar and a glass of brandy-and- 
water, a little friendly gossip, perhaps a rubber, and so to bed.’ Such 
men, so constituted, would in the field be the very cheap, but the very 
inefficient defence of England. What I contend for is the ‘rifle com- 
pany’ regularly officered and regularly drilled, and well practised, which 
in time can act in concert with its fellows in a battle, and which may be 
regarded as a military body. The other day | saw a young gentleman 
walking down Oxford-street in a fine new uniform. He had a shiny 
black leather shako on his head with a long waving plume, and worsted 
cap-lines. His slender body was squeezed into a much-bebraided dark 
cloth tunic, with thick silk cord on neck, breast, and cuffs. Belt with 
whistle and calls suspended his useless pouch under one shoulder, his 
waist was squeezed by another belt to the ‘n;’ in his hand he bore a 
ponderous sabre with a heavy polished steel scabbard (such as our regular 
rifle officers very absurdly wear at present), with the usual slings and 
fittings; and his trousers were strapped so tightly, he could scarcely put 
his feet to the ground: a more absurd, ridiculous little object of a 
military nature I had never seen before, and so I was tempted to find out 
of what manner it was, and found that it was an officer of a newly-esta- 
blished ‘rifle club.’ Now, a more helpless creature than it would be, 
if turned out of his rifle club one fine morning, and told to post his club 
to protect a position, or take up ground on a common, cannot well be 
imagined.” 

The portrait is cleverly sketched, and, every one will admit, not over- 
drawn or caricatured. A good deal of common sense will be wanted to 
mould either corps or clubs into practical working order before a real 
success will be obtained; but it is not because trouble will be requisite 
that, an impetus having been given to the movement, we should for a 
moment cease in our labours in studying and perfecting it. “ If we are 
earnest,” says Mr. Russell elsewhere, ‘in this matter, there can be in 
two months five hundred thousand volunteers enrolled; but it will be 
some time more ere we can hope to see each man armed and clad properly, 
even if government gives all the aid in its power. If we are lukewarm, 
the movement will become a national disgrace, and its failure will be the 
strongest inducement to our enemy, whoever he may be, to attack us.” 

There can be no doubt that there is very little of the element of mili- 
tary life in aclub. The genius of a club is equality among its members. 
The genius of a military body is subordination, which is the opposite of 
equality in a military sense. But still, while we side with Mr. Russell 
in the military view of the subject, we decidedly feel with Lieutenant 
Busk, that it is better to have rifle clubs than no rifle practice at all. 
Such will be, at first, most suitable probably for small neighbourhoods, 
for people cannot go to the distant head-quarters of a corps to practise, 
and the principle is decidedly more winning and captivating to the youth 
of the middle classes. A begiuning once made, the movement may be 


subsequently turned to practical use. Even Mr. Russell himself admits 
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that, ‘sooner than have no movement at all, Jet us take clubs as the 
foyers, where our ardour, in learning the use of arms, is to glow freely 
and fervidly.” Equally certain and true is it, that if we would secure 
great, permanent, indubitable results, we must have companies, bat- 
talions, and corps of a military character. Companies, it is to be ob- 
served, could practise under all the advantages of clubs, with the super- 
added advantages of belonging to an enrolled corps, having uniformity of 
dress, and being able to practise occasionally as a regiment on field- 
days. 

Tn Lieutenant Busk’s book it is proposed to divide England into four 
hundred districts, and to raise one regiment from each district, varying 
from four hundred to one thousand strong. Mr. Russell, on his parts 
states his strong preference to the actual divisions of parishes as the basis 
of the formation, each parish furnishing the materials of its own com- 
pany. lundreds, or rating districts for poor-law purposes, would do 
equally well, but a known and existent division would be the most effec- 
tive. We quite agree with this latter view of the subject. There is 
nothing more conducive to success in a movement like this than to work 
upon old-received and recognised distinctions, and uot to establish new 
ones. Inthe western suburban districts, the parishes of Chelsea, Brompton, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, and Chiswick are founding companies, most of 
them to have their own establishment and practising-ground, but to 
belong to one regiment—that of the South Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 
It is expected that others will join, and it is to be hoped that Kensington 
will merge its so-called “association,” already commented upon by Mr, 
Russell, into one or more companies, and that they may also be induced 
to joi in the common expenditure of erecting a butt on Wormbholt 
Scrubbs, one of,the finest practising-grounds in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

It is not our object here to introduce any detailed remarks upon the 
subjects of organisation, dress, drill, and arms. With respect to the first, 
we think two classes, one of honorary or non-practising members, sub- 
scribing two guineas a year, and one of efficient members, subscribing 
one guinea, will meet all difficulties. We do not advocate with Mr, 
Russell the establishment of a third class, of those who could provide 
nothing. It is evident that they should go into the line or the militia. 
As to uniform, the general feeling seems to be in favour of the nether 
garment called knickerbocker, as originally suggested by Lord Elcho, 
with some modifications. Le Couteur’s work on the appearance of 
various colours at different distances, shows that grey or reddish brown 
are the best for riflemen. Hence a brown foraging-cap, with a brown 
leather top to it, enclosing flat plates of steel to resist sword-cuts, to 
which riflemen would be much exposed in the open field from cavalry, 
has been suggested with more propriety than grey or brown round felt 
hats or wide-awakes with feathers, which are less soldier-like, hold water 
in the leaf, are unsuited for cover and brushwood, and are liable te blow 
off im windy weather. “ All shakos, cocks’ plumes, and feathers and 
tufts,” remarks Mr. Russell, “are supererogatories and foolishness; in 
action they are vanities, dangerous exceedingly, and any amount of 
wide-awakism is better than such a head-dress.” Uniform is absolutely 
necessary, or volunteers would be treated as assassins by a hostile force; 
but it cannot be too plain or simple. “Ease to the wearer, lightuess, 
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and moderate warmth,” as Lieutenant Busk remarks, “are the main 
requisites.” ‘ Provided that the dress is commodious and simple,” Mr. 
Russell says on his side, “ and that it is fit for work, it matters very 
little of what it is composed, or of what form and cut it is.” ‘Of course 
the local corps and clubs will dress as they like, and it is no harm to 
encourage distinctiveness in dress in each; but, from all we can hear, 
Garibaldi’s men do not fight the less successfully or valiantly because 
they wear no uniform at all. Still, it is to be recommended, if it were 
only for its economy, that the men of each corps or club should be 
dressed the same way in some cheap plain attire, suited to the practice- 
ground, parade, and field service.” 

Any system of drill that is adopted should be strictly in accordance 
with that now practised by all British light infantry corps. It is a great 
error to imagine that proficiency at the target is all that is requisite to 
constitute an efficient volunteer. It is absolutely essential that he should, 
in addition, act with precision in concert with others, and learn that 
implicit obedience to his officers without which no man has any preten- 
sions to be considered a soldier, for without it he would be worse than 
useless in the field. Still all drill for volunteers should be as simple and 
as little irksome as possible. Sir Charles James Napier, it is well known, 
limited a volunteer’s drill to simply seven things, viz.: 1. To face right 
and left by word of command; 2. To march in line and column; 3. To 
extend and close files as light infantry with “supports;” 4. To change 
front in extended and in close order; 5. To relieve the skirmishers; 
6. To form solid squares and “rallying squares;” 7. To form an ad- 
vanced guard. These seven things are all the veteran general declared 
that the volunteer requires, and his dictum will probably be adopted 
throughout the country. He also recommended habituating the corps 
to take long marches of from fifteen to twenty miles with arms and 
ammunition on, and also in running, or what is called “ double quick 
time.” He condemns exclusiveness in forming a corps. A gentleman, 
he says, will find no braver or better comrades than among his own im- 
mediate neighbours and tenants. This, however, applies more to the 
country than to towns. 

Some sound practical suggestions have been adopted in the organisa- 
tion of the London Rifle Brigade, which are well worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. It has been decided, for example, to have a uniform suffi- 
ciently handsome for the corps to parade with, and at the same time to 
have an undress forage-cap, and a loose blouse and trousers to match, 
for skirmishing. The reporter, Captain Montagu Hicks, remarks as 
follows upon the subject of drill and discipline : 


The day is past for men of intellect to be tutored into not employing the 
mind in anything they undertake, and the volunteer will be averse to practise 
perpetually, month after month, the weary repetitions of the “ manual and _pla- 
toon,” in order to effect, with the wiikodingl precision of a brainless machine, 
the only desire of the drill sergeant, viz. “to do it together ;” but the volunteers 
will devote time and patience in learning anything which they see will teach 
them to become “ fighting men.” 

It is necessary that everything taught to the volunteer should bear with it 
the charm of utility. Discipline must be enforced, and, without it, a volunteer 
rifle corps would be a mere armed mob, more dangerous to themselves than 
others ; but reat tact is required in order that the members of the brigade 
be not bored with the duties they have taken on themselves. 1 suggest 
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that they be instructed by degrees in the niceties of drill after they have 
learnt to be good skirmishers, indefatigable scouts, first-rate shots, and valuable 
auxiliaries to the regular army. 

It is unnecessary to say much + en the subject of rifles. We may, 
however, take this opportunity of noticing two new little books that 
have come to hand, the first entitled “‘Our Engines of War, and How 
we got to make Them,” by Captain Jervis-White Jervis, M.P., Royal 
Artillery, a very curious little book, in which the history of engines of 
war is discussed, from the invention of gunpowder and the first intro- 
duction of gunnery up to the present time, showing at once the vast 
difficulties which have had to be overcome in bringing them to the 
present state of perfection, and the reasons which, from time to time, 
cause such an enormous addition to the military expenditure of this 
country; the second, “ The Rifle Musket,” by the same author, has 
arrived at a second edition, and that not without a reason, for the 
Enfield rifle—a weapon, Captain Jervis remarks, the perfection of which 
cannot but excite the wonder of those who have taken the trouble to 
investigate the subject, and which, after all, must be that adopted by 
volunteers for actual service—is more concisely and scientifically de- 
scribed in it in all its details, from the gunpowder that is used, the cart- 
ridge, the sight, and the projectile, than in any other work that we have 
yet seen. 

The first thing needed by volunteers is organisation and practice. 
This done, a generous rivalry, enthusiam, and exertion must be main- 
tained by the system of prizes. The adoption of such will be the best 
step to making the movement permanent. Above all things the use 
of the rifle must be made popular; the nation must be induced to 
take as much interest in rifle meetings as in cricket or archery matches, 
horse-racing and yachting. We must have prizes for the first, second, 
and third best shots in each corps, matches against other corps and 
regiments, annual gatherings, where prizes will be offered for the best 
shots in the kingdom, and others open to all comers. We need not fear 
the result. This nation, with its facilities for making arms, its legendary 
fame in archery, and its traditional skill in the use of the fowling-piece, 
will also soon excel in the use of the rifle, for the national pride will never 
permit a Briton to be less successful with the rifle than with the bow or 
the fowling-piece, or less enthusiastic as a volunteer than he is as a rower, 
a hunter, a boxer, or in any other manly pursuit. ‘‘ So shall every neigh- 
bourhood have wholesome holidays, with a good-natured mingling of class 
with class, in their sprinkling of picturesque attire, and all due means 
adapted to give a right direction to individual aspirations after feats of 
skill and prowess, and, above all, every village will have secured its own 
home-bred body-guard of stout young fellows, able and willing to do 
good service, if ever need be. If ever—for, mark me, Naaman Muff, I 
judge, with you, that this is strictly a peace measure ; it is only the care- 
lessness of unarmed wealth that provokes your burglar; let him once 
know that watch-dogs are awake and revolvers loaded, and the thief will 
slink away, honest perforce. However, if we will continue to sleep with 
our windows open to the lawn, and having the stupid reputation of being 
ignorant or unpossessed of fire-arms, I won’t insure a safe night’s rest to 
any man or state lying in so insensate a security.” 
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ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 


We are always glad to welcome a new work by that famous old 
German traveller J. G. Kohl, because we feel sure that it will afford us 
both instruction and amusement. His self-imposed mission of describing 
the manners and customs of the world has already led him into strange 
nooks and corners, but, in spite of difficulties and dangers which would 
have caused a less resolute man to turn back, he has never flinched from 
his purpose. After exhausting the Old World he proceeded to the New, 
and has already given us a very faithful report of the present social con- 
dition of North America and Canada. Still, he was not satisfied with 
this result, and on behalf of ethnology he determined on spending a 
year among the aborigines, and thoroughly studying their habits. The 
results of this investigation he has recently made known to us in an un- 

ding work, which we purpose in this paper to analyse.* 

As M. Kohl intended to live precisely like the natives, the first thing 
was to build a wigwam at La Pointe, on the Apostle Islands, where the 
Ojibbeways had assembled to receive their payment from the United 
States government. This operation was effected by women, whose special 
duty it was to fell timber for the camp. Four young trees were thrust 
into the earth in the form of a parallelogram, and the side branches 
firmly tied together with por teal Cross branches were then inserted 
to give the skeleton of the building sufficient solidity, while rolls of birch- 
bark were laid over the exterior as a protection from wind and rain. The 
bark is stripped from the trees in pieces about three feet square, six or 
seven of which are sewn together, and formed into a roll. About ten of 
these rolls are required to cover a wigwam. On striking camp, these 
rolls are carefully removed and carried by the women, while the poles are 
left standing. ‘The interior of our author’s wigwam was usually deco- 
rated with mats, made by the women out of the great lake reed, which 
they plait with great dexterity, and stain with numerous gay colours. 
From his own experience, M. Kohl asserts, that these savages are better 
housed than the gipsies in Southern Russia and Wallachia. 

Once comfortably settled, M. Kohl was enabled to watch the prepara- 
tions made by the chiefs for the reception of the Indian agent, or, as 
they term him, their great father from Washington. He found great 
fun in watching the dandies as they painted their faces, and dressed 
themselves in their skins. The musicians were certainly very primitive, 
the instruments consisting of a drum, a few calabasses, and a piece of 
board, struck with a large knife. At times, a warrior would bound into 
the circle, and describe his heroic deeds perhaps in this way: “ Once we 
Ojibbeways, a hundred of us, started to attack the Sioux. One of ours, 
a courageous man, a man of the true mettle, impatient for distinction, 
separated from the rest of us, and crept on before into the enemy’s 
country. The man discovered a party of the foe, two men, two women, 
and two children. He crept round them like a wolf; he crawled up to 








* Kitschi-Gami. Erziéhlungen vom Oberen Sec. Von J. G. Kohl. Bremen: 
1859. 
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‘ them like a snake ; he fell on them like the lightning, cut down the two 


men, and scalped them. The howling women and children, though, he 
seized by the arm, and threw them as prisoners to his le, who had 
burried up at his yell. And this lightning, this pas hoy wolf, this 
man, my friends, it was I! I have spoken.” Certainly, a very pleasant 
sort of gentleman to live with, but our author found him in private life 
most affable and polite. 

Great was the consternation among the Indians when the agent refused 
to smoke the pipe of peace with them, for they could only regard it as a 
declaration of war. He, however, soothed them by stating that he 
wished to put a stop to their pagan ceremonies and civilise them, thou 
he had no objection to smoke a dozen pipes with them in private. The 
worst part for M. Kohl in the affair was, that he missed all the dances 
which had been promised. There was another cause of agitation amo 
the Indians : they owed the state some advances, and the agent man 
to deduct the entire sum in which the tribe was indebted from the pay- 
ment, but to this the ¢hiefs strenuously objected. Every man for himself, 
said they. How cleverly the chiefs can defend their own will be seen 
from the conclusion of one of the speeches quoted by M. Kohl : 


Father, there is one more point. In our former treaty, indeed in all former 
treaties, it was settled that certain moneys should be kept back from our tribute 
for blacksmiths’ shops, schools, and other establishments among us. We have 
heard of those sums, but we have seen nothing of these works. ‘They have not 
come tous. We know not where that money has evaporated. We pray thee, 
examine closely into this. We beg this of thee much. 1 could say much more 
about this’ matter, but I will now sit down. For I am not accustomed to wear 
these European pantaloons which have been presented to me, or to stand long 
in them. They annoy me. Hence, I will cease to speak, and sit down. 


The payment of the tribute often gives rise to peculiar scenes. The 
agent with his clerks gives a public audience in a room or barn, and a 
fresh tribe is introduced daily. The first thing is to collect the chiefs 
and elders, who are best acquainted with the number of each family, for 
the tribute is paid by capitation. Women, men, and children are sey 
privileged ; hence, the more children a man has the more tribute he re- 
ceives. According to the letter of the law, every recipient should be 
present, and hence the majority bring in their entire family. Still, it is 
impossible to carry out the law strictly, for there are always some aged 
or sick persons “os cannot undertake the journey. In several districts 
the women at payment time are engaged with their harvest, or some 
other pressing matter, and cannot spare the time. Hence, many Indians 
are permitted to receive the tribute for their family, on the guarantee of 
the chiefs. If the entire members of a tribe have not arrived, the 
statistics are usually made up from the memory of the old men, who carry 
all their registers in their heads. ‘They know exactly to whom a child 
has been born, who has died in the interval, and who en taken another 
wife, and their word is always regarded as sufficient. On one occasion, 
when our author was present, an Indian who had come from the other 
end of Wisconsin, produced a bundle of neatly cut sticks as his creden- 
tials. There were two longer ones for his two wives, and seven for his 
children, each longer than the other, according to the age of the child. 
The only receipt required from the Indians is, that they should touch the 
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pen with which the agent has written down their names. Indeed, they 
trust entirely to him, for few among them know the relative value of the 
white and yellow medals. The distribution of the clothing and imple- 
ments also causes very comical scenes, for the Indians always put on their 
new clothes over the others. One who received a cap converted it imme- 
diately into a tobacco-pouch; while another, on whose coat the gilt 
ticket had been accidentally left, regarded it with intense pride as a mark 
of distinction, and would not allow it to be removed. 

Most of our readers have heard of the Indian runners, who carry on the 

tal system of the fur companies, and the Ojibbeways, as an unmounted 
tribe, frequently run down game in the winter. This is more especially 
the case with the elk, which moves with difficulty over the snow; but the 
following anecdote will show that other animals are conquered in the 
same way: 


A Sioux Indian, called the “Man of the Sky,” on returning from an unsuc- 
cessful hunt, seated himself on a high point on the edge of a prairie to smoke 
his pipe. While thus engaged, his eyes fell suddenly’on a black bear, trotting 
comfortably towards his mound. The young Indian who can boast of having 
run down a bear, is prouder of it than an ‘English boxer. Skyman had long 
desired an opportunity for such distinction, and now he thought the time had 
arrived. Had he merely wanted to kill the bear, he could have concealed himself 
and shot it. But anybody could do that who knew how to pull a trigger; he, 
therefore, determined on having a race with Master Bruin. He removed all his 
clothes and ornaments, excepting his mocassins, pipe, and rifle. The bear came 
up, and the Indian rose from his seat. At the sight of its foe, Bruin leaped 
aside, and bolted ahead. Gradually, however, it slacked its speed, and the 
Indian was able to reduce the distance. Again the bear performed the same 
operation, but, after several repetitions, the animal began to “sweat,” the 
phrase used by the Indians when they wish to say that a person is growing 
tired. At the same time, however, Skyman noticed, to his alarm, that the 
prairie was coming to an end, and that a thick scrub was close by. The affair 
must now be settled. Bruin ran his hardest to reach the wood, and, if successful, 
the chase would have been over, as the animal would soon have found some 
hollow tree, or an impenetrable renversi. ‘The Indian ran at full speed, cut the 
bear off from the wood, and forced it back into the open prairie. For a moment 
he stopped, drew a deep breath, and then said, ‘* Now, my black friend, two legs 
against four. Either thou or I must ‘sweat’ before we part.” Both now 
bounded over the prairie like race-horses, but it was soon evident that Bruin must 
soon beg for quarter, as his zig-zag course gave the hunter a decided superiority. 
The race was over. Bruin was lame and exhausted, the pursuer lively and 
active. He could almost seize the animal by the wool, when he raised his rifle 
and put an end to its existence. After enjoying a comforting pipe he threw the 
carcase over his shoulder and carried it into the neighbouring village, where the 


most delicate bits were eaten, and the usual religious honours performed to the 
spirit of the bear. 


One of the most interesting things for the ethnographer among the 
Indians is the language of signs; for, as Shakspeare says : 


I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes, such gestures, and such sound expression 
(Altho’ they want the use of tongue), a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 


We will, therefore, describe a few of the signs used among the Ojib- 
beways. 
When they are speaking of the Great Spirit, they direct a reverential 
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and shy glance upwards, or point a finger to the sky. When speaking of 
the sun, or of the time (for the sun is their clock), and describing the 
position of the sun at the period to which they are alluding, they point to 
that portion of the sky. If a shot occurs in the narrative, they usually 
strike the palm of the left hand with the other fist. If talking of 
a journey on horseback, they put the two first fingers of the right hand 
astride on the forefinger of the left, and imitate the gallop of a horse. 
If it is a journey on foot, they march the two forefingers several times 
through the air. In counting, the fingers are naturally employed. Here 
js a curious description of the modus operandi: 


Supposing an Indian wishes to tell another that he has had a three days’ ride 
across the prairie, he begins by pointing to his own worthy person: that 
signifies “1.” Then he sets his fingers galloping in the way I have described : 
this perfects the idea, “1 rode on horseback.” Further, he passes his hand 
across the sky to give the idea of “day,’’ and ends by holding up three fingers 
to his friend to show he was three days engaged. 


The most curious thing is, that, although the dialects of the Indians 
vary so much, this sign language is universal throughout united America. 
Thus, for instance, any Indian wishing to describe a pretty woman, passes 
his hand gently through the air with an undulating motion. The sign 
for a woman generically is passing the hand slowly down the face and 
the body. M. Kohl has seen two Indians, speaking utterly distinct 
dialects, converse with each other by signs for hours together. The 

rocess of writing by signs necessarily emanates from the sign language : 
thus the uhdulating lines made by the finger in the air to represent water 
are drawn on the birch bark, and are thus converted into a hieroglyphic. 
Hence the origin of the birch-bark writing, over which so many ethno- 
graphers have racked their brains, and of which M. Kohl gives some 
most interesting specimens, 

Another curious fact among the Indians is the pride they evince in 
their genealogy. Thus M. Kohl made the acquaintance of a half-breed, 
belonging to the tribe of the Grues, on the mother’s side, who asserted 
in all confidence that his family dated back to the Tower of Babel. On 
our author smilingly expressing his doubts, the half-breed replied most 
seriously : ‘‘ Monsieur, je suis tout-a-fait sérieux. Les Grues ont pris 
possession de ces terres aprés le déluge. C’est bien connu. Pour des 
siécles les Grues avaient le nom le plus haut. Ils sont écrits dans les 
grands et les plus anciens livres. Ma mére était une Grue. Ma femme 
est une Grue. Dans les derniers temps ils sont un peu tombés, mais il 
y a encore des Grues & La Pointe, au Sault de Sainte Marie, a la Folle 
Avoine (Wisconsin), prés de Détroit, 4 la baie de Hudson. Enfin, 
monsieur, les Grues ont été et sont encore partout les hommes les plus 
remarquables du monde!” 

On an excursion to L’Anse Bay, M. Kohl had opportunity to form 
acquaintance with the celebrated Voyageurs, and devotes a very interest- 
ing chapter to their chansons. As the voyages take place almost entirely 
on water, these songs are specially referable to the act of rowing, and 
are divided into chansons a l’aviron, chansons a la rame, chansons de 
canot a lege, and so on. Still the distinction lies rather in the time than 
in the character of the song. The aviron, or paddle, is differently 
managed from the rame, or oar, aud the Voyageurs have distinct terms 
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for the manipulation. Thus, paddling they term nager, while the word 
ramer is cali left to the oar. When they have a large crew the 
paddle, but when fow in number they row, as a rameur only requires half 
the of anageur. The oar is employed for strength, the paddle for 
: hence the songs accompanying the latter process are far the more 
. The canot a lége is, of course, worked by paddles, as it supplies 
all postal service of Lake Superior, and is employed by Sir G. 
Simpson on his tour of inspection. Wonderful are the fables current 


among the Indians as to the speed with which the governor traverses the 


es. 

M. Kohl finds it as impossible to quote any of the chansons (owing to 
their length) as it would be for a botanician to place in his herbal one of 
the ing plants that float in Magellan’s Straits. Their main virtue 
is their a , and they are expected to last the whole course of a river; 
hence they have endless repetitions. As a specimen, let us cut off half a 
yard or so of the song “ La belle Rose du Rosier blanc.” In the first 
verse the singer describes how he went a walking in melancholy mood 


through the woods: 


Mais je n’ai trouvé personne (dis and pause), 
Que le rossignol, chantant la belle rose, 

La belle rose du rosier blanc ! 
~_ me dit dans son langage (dis and pause), 


i, car il est temps, a la belle rose, 
A la belle rose du rosier blanc! 
veux-tu que je me marie (dis aud pause) avec la belle rose, 


La belle rose du rosier blanc ? 
Mon ae n’est pas content (dis and pause) de la belle rose, 
la belle rose du rosier blanc! 
Ni mon pére nani ma mére (dis and pause) ; 
Je m’en irai en service pour la belle rose, 
La belle rose du rosier blanc ! 
En service pour un an (dis and pause), pour ma belle rose! &c. 


The only song we know at all equal to this in long-windedness is the 
celebrated stave of “ Eduard und Wandinente 

Another variety of songs peculiar to the Voyageurs is known under 
the name of complaintes, and these contain a fund of poesy. There is 
something very natural in these elegiac verses, however; but the 
Meng reg regard themselves as doubly exiles, first from France, and 
then from Lower Canada. Their mode of life exposes them to countless 
dangers and privations, and though they all talk of a speedy return to 
Lower Canada, very few of them carry it into effect. There are whole 
families of Voyageurs on Lake Superior who, from father to son, have 


sung * The return to Canada,” and yet have sacrificed their lives here. 


“Od restez-vous ?” T asked one of the Voyageurs, who had taken a place 
among us in a fishing-hut. In Canadian French this is so much as, Where do 
you live—where is your home? “Ou je reste ? je ne peux pas te le dire. Je 
suis Voyageur—je suis Chicot, monsieur. Je reste partout. Mon grand-pére 
était Voyageur. Ll est mort en voyage. Mon pére était Voyageur. I] est mort 
en voyage. Je mourrai aussi en voyage, et un autre Chicot prendra ma place.” 
I nak ee remark, in explanation, that my Voyageur had some Indian blood in 
his veins, and called himself Chicot in jest. That is a name given first to half- 
burnt tree stumps, and has been transferred to the half-breeds. They call them- 
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selves at times Bois Brilés or Bois Grillés, in reference to the shades of colour 
produced by such a mingling of blood. 
Complaintes are oftentimes made on tragical events, and thus become 
erally known. One of the most celebrated of these is the melancholy 
Eee of an old Voyageur of the name of Jean Gayeux. It is very long, 
and it seems as if no one knew it entirely by heart, though they are suf- 
ficient fragments to arrive at the right story. 


Jean Cayeux, according to the accredited story, was a great Canadian 
Voyageur, a hunter and trader, loved by all friendly Indians and Euro- 
peans through the whole land of the St. Lawrence. Once on a time he 
voyaged and hunted on the Ottawa river, and remained for a long time 
with his wife and children in the vicinity of the cataracts on that river, 
known as the Grand Calumet. It was in the old French time, when 
the Iroquois, the allies of the British, were still powerful, and frequently 
made predatory forages into the country. They attacked the French, 
and if they gained the day nothing escaped their merciless fire and arms. 
By such a band Cayeux saw his encampment one evening surrounded. 
He had nothing to hand but a canoe; in this his wife and children sought 
shelter, and his young son seized the rudder to guide the boat. 

“ Généralement on ne saute pas le Grand Calumet,” for re are too 
violent, rocky, and long. Hence, a portage is generally made here, the 
canoe taken out of the water and carried round the cataract. Cayeux’s 
family, however, accomplished the daring feat, for there was no other 
way of eseape. He, Cayeux, remained behind, as he feared to make 
the boat toq heavy and destroy his family, but promised to join them 
again by a détour; then he sprang on a rock in the middle of. the 
stream, and watched his family glide down the wild cataracts. He 
saw, too, how they entrusted themselves to the mercy of Heaven, 
folded their hands, and prayed. Then he saw a white form appear on 
the bow of the canoe, and recognised the Holy Virgin. Guided by her, 
the boat swam safely down the rapids, and gained a strong French post, 
which the Indians, who followed like foxes, dared not attack. 

Now Cayeux had to think of his own preservation, and rushed into 
the woods, but the Iroquois cut off his road and forced him further north 
into the upper deserts of the Ottawa river. They hunted him like wolves 
do a timid roebuck. By day the fugitive cleverly concealed himself in 
the hollow trees, and by night he hurried on through the bush. The 
chase lasted many days, and still the unhappy Cayeux heard the yells of 
the savages in his rear. His provisions gradually failed him, and his 
strength gave way. At length the Iroquois grew weary of the chase, 
and returned to their own country, but it was all over with Cayeux, They 
had driven him into such a desolate marshy region, that he no longer 
possessed the strength to return to his family. 

As some protection against the weather he built a bush hut on one of 
the uppermost affluents of the Ottawa. This was the only road leading 
to Canada, but he possessed no canoe. Besides, he did not dare quit his 
hiding-place, lest he might fall into the hands of his enemies. His 
solitary hope was that Frenchmen might pass along the river and 
rescue him. 


C’est donc ici que le monde m’abandonne, 
Sainte Vierge! ne m’abandonnez pas! 
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So runs the complaint. But no one visited him save the wild beasts. 
A wolf walked yawning in front of his cabin: “ Ha, thou wild comrade, 
what wouldst hou?” Cayeux shouted to the animal; “I am not yet 
quite exhausted. Take to flight, or I must wrestle with thee for the 

i !” A croaking rgven sat on the branch of a tree the next day, 
bg ‘‘Eh! mangeur de chair humaine!” Cayeux addressed it, 
“ thou hast come to see if I am already dead. But see! I have strength 
enough to drive thee away.” And the raven flew sullenly away. 

But he grew weaker and weaker every day, and when, on the third 

evening, three song-birds came and sat twittering before his hut, he 
began to lament, and gave them a mournful message : 


Cher petit oiseau des érémites, 
Va dire & ma maitresse 
Que les érémites ne pensent plus a moi. 


He now felt that his hour had arrived, and dug himself a Christian 
grave with the expenditure of his last strength. By the grave he erected 
a cross, on which he carved with his knife his complaint, the history of 
his tragic ending. As he lay praying and dying before his cross, three 
French faces appeared before him. ‘‘ Mais ils me dopnaient une courte 
joie.” The joy was too great for him. He spread out his arms to them ; 
his eye shone once again with gladness, but then shut for ever. He 
fell into the grave he had dug for himself, and his three countrymen, who 
read his complaint on the woodwork, buried him with tears. 

The Indian mission, “ riviére au desert,” on the Sault St. Marie, was 
for a long time a residence of our author’s. Very curiously, among the 
Canadians the word “ désert” is significative of civilisation, and they 
give it to the signs of clearing. They even go so far as to employ the 
verb “ déserter,” or laying the forest bare, as the term for making im- 
provements. At Riviére there is a very curious arrangement, too: one 
half of the village on one bank of St. Mary is Protestant, the other bank 
Catholic. We should like to know what idea the Indians can form of 
the Christian religion under such circumstances ? 

At this village M. Kohl had an opportunity of inspécting the food the 
Indians store up for the winter, and the variety is certainly very remark- 
able, and such as could hardly be expected. The first thing he saw was 
a handful of “ prunes sauvages,” from a parcel an old woman was pre- 
serving. These grow along the banks of nearly all the rivers, and 
although uneatable without sugar, when they are preserved they have a 
delightful aroma. The Indians dry them sometimes, but more frequently 
boi] them with maple sugar and mould them into a sort of cake. They 
stir the plums about in the kettle till the mass becomes quite thick, then 
mg spread it an inch thick on a piece of skin or birch bark, and dry it 
in the sun. It thus forms a tough, leathery substance, which they roll 
up and cache. It keeps a long time, and in the winter they cut off 
a and boil it with dried meat. C’est bon, bon, monsieur, tout 4 

it ! 

Among the Indians sugar is universally employed instead of salt: they 
even pour maple syrup on their fish. They have a great aversion to 
salt, and if they use it to any extent, are sure to be ill. Hence they 
make a great variety of preserves, among others being the wild cherry, 
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called by the English “Sand cherry,” which is found to a large extent 
jn the sugar-maple woods. The women collect the cherries at the same 
time as the whortleberry, and prepare them in various ways. One is, 
that they pound the cherries between two flat stones, then mix them with 
the fat of deer or other animals, and boil the whole till it forms a paste, 
when it is cached. In winter, when they wish to do honour to a guest, 
they dig it up, and say, “C’est trés bon.” The whortleberry, which is 
very abundant, is usually dried by being’ spread on mats of bois blane 
and boucaned over-a slow fire. These berries supply the place of sugar, 
which often gives out in winter. Cranberries are also a great resource : 
they are plucked in October, and have the great advantage that they 
remain fresh through the winter without any preparation. 

Probably, there is no portion of Indian history so well known as that 
relating to fighting and war expeditions, and yet it seems to us that M. 
Kohl has been enabled to collect some novel information with which we 
will end our paper. Although the expeditions emanate from various 
cases, it too often happens that they arise from some warrior having a — 
bad dream. When he has made up his mind for a fight, he separates 
from his family, and retires to a hut built expressly for the purpose. 
Then he sits whole evenings, beating the drum and muttering gloomy 
magic incantations, sighing the while as if his heart were breaking. Of 
course he has plenty of visions: the ghosts of his relatives killed by the 
enemy appear to him and challenge him to vengeance. Other heap 
come and show him the way to the enemy’s camp, promise him victory, 
and at times tell him how many of tlre foe he will kill. If his drum and 
chant are heard for any length of time in the village, a friend will come, 
and, taking a seat by his side, ask, “ What is the matter with thee, 
Black Cloud? why dost thou dream? what grief preys on thee?” The 
Black Cloud then opens his heart, and tells him how his father’s brother 
was scalped three years agone by the Sioux, and so on, and how thoughts 
of his relations have come to him, and that they leave him no rest in his 
dreams, from their demand for vengeance. Then he tells him, too, some 
of the auguries and signs of a brilliant victory he has received in a dream, 
as well as the ways by which to gain it. Still he does not tell him all: 
he reserves the glory for himself. 

The friend, after hearing all this, takes up the drum and “joins his 
friend in dreaming.” ‘The latter, if placing confidence in him, appoints 
him his adjutant, and they place themselves at the head of the under- 
taking, or become, as the Canadians call it, chefs de guerre, They 
always think it better to have two leaders, because, “if the dreams of one 
have no strength left,” the other may help. The two chiefs sit together 
the whole winter through, smoke pipes innumerable, strike the drum in 
turn, consult on the place of the campaign, and send tobacco to their 
friends as an invitation to take part in the expedition. War is rarely 
carried on in wiuter, partly because the canoe cannot be used on the 
frozen rivers, and partly because the snow would betray their line of 
march. When the two are agreed, and have raised a sufficient number 
of recruits, and decided that the campaign shall begin at such a time 
(viz. when the leaves are so large, for instance), they arrange a war- 
dance in the burying-ground, to which the women come, painted black, 
like the men. A similar war-dance is also held in the wigwams of all the 
warriors who intend taking part in the campaign. 
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If the ion is of any importance it is generally accompanied by 
a maiden the “ sacilis a a She is usually dressed in white, 
but, among the Sioux, in a white tamed deer or buffalo robe. Her head 
is bound in a red cloth. In several prairie tribes, as the Blackfeet, the 
sacrifice woman leads a horse, which carries a large medicine-bag and a 
richly adorned pipe. An honest missionary, in describing this woman to 
M. Kohl, called her “la conductrice du Calumet,” but among the Ojibbe- 
ways, whose forays take place’on the water, the maiden is seated in a 
separate canoe. 

When all are prepared, they commence their melancholy war-song 
and push off. If the foray is important, and many chiefs engaged in it, 
several bands of warriors join the main body at the spots designated. 
They take very little with them, and are nearly naked, that they may 
march rapidly. They do not burden themselves with provisions, for 
they fast and hunger all along the road, not merely through the pressure 
of circumstances, but because this is a part of their religion. They also 
observe many other things, some of them excellent precautionary mea- 
sures, others mere superstition. ‘Thus, they never sit in the shadow of a 
tree or scratch their heads—at least, not with their fingers—still, they 
are allowed to employ a comb or a piece of wood. 

The young men who are going on the war trail for the first time, have 
their heads bound up like the women and walk along downcast, do not 

k, and are not allowed to take part in the war or death songs. Nor 
o they kill the mosquitoes as they go along, but allow them to bite 
them at their ease. Finally, if there is game to eat, they are not per- 
mitted to suck out the marrow. In getting in and out of the canoes, 
the utmost precaution must be taken, and, above all, they must not wet 
their feet. The only thing they never forget beside their arms and their 
pipe, is the medicine-sacks. These are inspected before starting as care- 
lly as our soldiers do their cartouche-boxes, and they put im all their 
best and strongest medicines, and all their relics, magic charms, and paper 
rags, so that the protection of the Deity may be ensured them. On 
nearing the enemy’s land they build a large brushwood hut, and repeat 
in it all the ceremonies they performed durimg the winter. On this occa- 
sion there is something for the young men to do: a branch is laid on two 
forked sticks, and they leap over it in a state of nudity. 

On the march through the enemy’s country, the mysterious tobacco- 
smoking grows more constant, for they have all sorts of things to beg 
from the Spirits. At one moment they discover a doubtful trail, and 
wish to know where the enemy is concealed. At another, they desire a 
little rain, or fog, to secure themselves from discovery, and they are 
obliged to procure it by incantations. The leaders of the party take up 
~ the gaily ed pipe, always carried in front, and one offers it to the 
other, to try his strength, but through modesty, or lack of confidence, 
no one clutches greedily at it. At times, the pipe will go the round 
twice or three times before any one will take it. At length, a great 
Jossakid steps forth, seizes the pipe, and prophesies that when he has 
smoked it out so many times rain or fog will come, and with it the time 
for the attack. If i are fortunate in their prophecies and victorious 
in action, they usually hang some deer-hides, or some other article, on a 
tree near the battle-field, as a species of expiation. They seem to regard 
their murderous attacks as in some degree godless, and try to avert the 
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this propitiation. Many of them bring locks of their 
ram ra sied aclotiad hair to the battle- and place rend in the wounds 
of those they have killed. 

M. Kohl was assured that at times they cut off fin arms, and other 
members of the enemy, which they carry home to show to their families. 
These are dried and produced at their war-dances with the scalps, and 
during the dance they will grow so wild that they bite off a finger or so 
and swallow it. ‘ Qui, monsieur,” said our author's interpreter, “j'ai vu 
tout ceci souvent, et c’est plus vrai que leurs histoires de Menabojou.”’ 

Although the Ojibbeways are guilty of such barbarous acts in their 
frenzy, they must not be taken for cannibals. On the contrary, they have 
an utter horror of anything of the sort, and make a regular hunt of the 
“ Windigos,” or anthropophagists, who take to the woods under a mania, 
and devour anybody they can kill. Of these unhappy wretches, M. Kohl 
instances one who had a dream that he must kill seven of his countrymen. 
He had murdered three, when an end was put to the affair by his head 
being cleft open with an axe by a brother of one of the pets ho men. 
Here is a story a half-breed told our author : 


I was out shooting wild-ducks once in that swamp over there. I fancied I 
was alone, but just as I aimed at a brace of ducks, f saw a Windigo hidden in 
the reeds on one side of me. I recognised him directly, and knew he had come 
down from the interior. He had been lurking about our village for a long time, 
and it was said he had already killed two men. He had his gun raised to his 
shoulder, and was aiming at me, just as I was doing to the ducks, When I saw 
this, I made no sign, but ph we on quietdy towards my ducks. He hesitated 
as to shooting, probably hoping that I should stand still before long. I took 
advantage of the delay, squinted round to his position, and suddenly fired 
on him, while his gun went off harmlessly in the air. But he picked himself up 
and escaped in the reeds, for I had merely wounded him. I not the courage 
to follow him, but he soon left our neighbourhood over the ice, for it was winter 
at the time. We followed his blood trail for some distance, and afterwards a 
report was spread that he had fallen into a rift while flying, and been drowned, 


And now, in conclusion, let us see what the Indians think of the 
civilisation the Europeans have offered them. “Ah!” sighed the old 
lady who told M. Kohl so many of the stories he has narrated so well in 
his volume, “my head has grown quite weak in the last years. I have 
lost my memory. All Ojibbeways have lost their memory. The Americans 
have made them weak. Our people do not talk so much as they used to 
do of their own affairs. They do not feel such delight in telling the old 
stories, and our traditions will be rooted out. Our nation is fallen, and 
this has happened quite suddenly, since the Long Knives have taken our 
country.” 

The period of the British rule the Ojibbeways call the “good old 
times; the time of the French is naturally older and even better—a 
“silver age ”—for the time when there were no whites was the “ golden 
age.” The old woman’s history of the past is too characteristic to be 
omitted : 


Beng, a cette heure, c’est longtemps, e’était du vieux temps, dont je te parle, 
beng beng.* Then the Indians were much better than at this hour. They were 





Bae The Canadians always say, instead of & present, “’& cette heure,” and speak 
it much like “asteur.” Their “bien” also sounds like “ beng,” and when they 
wish to strengthen it, they repeat it several times. Thus, “beng beng vieux,” is 
*trés vieux.” 
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healthier and , et beng plus forts pour la médecine (done into Englislr, 
this would imply that they were more religious). They lived long and became 
very old. Beng rarement que se meurt un sauvage. could also fast much 
longer. They ate nothing for ten days, or even more. Then they had better 
dreams. They dreamed of and famous things, of hero deeds, and hunting 
of bears, and stags, and cariboos, and other large and fine animals. And when 
an Indian had dreamed, he knew exactly where to find the animals; he made 
no mistake. I) allait tout droit le tuer, quoiqu’il avait ni poudre ni fusil. 
Now his dreams are weak. They often make mistakes, and if they have a good 
dream they know not where to find the animals. 

In truth, the animals were much tamer then. All the woods filled with 
them—ca et ld et partout. Bears and stags, deer and foxes, cariboo and 
beavers, and all the rivers were full, full of fish. And the savages had great 
power over them. C’est vrai, ils n’avaient pas le bon pouvoir. Ils n’étaient 
pas Créquins (Christians). Mais au reste ils vivaient comme les rois. All they 
wanted they could make for themselves. They made their axes and arrows of 
sharp stones, knives and lances of bones, et ils tuérent pour leur nourriture et 
vétement les animaux tout raide. C’est vrai, ils n’avaient pas Je butin (house- 
hold gear) comme a cette heure, but they had many skins of beasts and birds 
which were very good, and their wives could make the handsomest and most 
useful things of them. 

Beng! aussitét que le Blanc a débarqué ici—it was the Frenchman that 
landed first—he took boat at Quebec, and came up the great Montreal river. 
There he found the whole land full of savages. Les sauvages ont dit : Quiest cet 
homme blanc la. On ne |’a jamais vu dans notre pays. They held a council, 
and decided they must make war against him and send him back to his country. 
The first year the White went back. But the second year he came again, and 
sailed up the whole river and the lakes, and brought many goods. There the 
savage saw many things he had not known before, and wished to possess them. 
Good, that! the Frenchman began to make him presents. But not such pre- 
sents as now. The French presents were good and fine gifts, healthy food, 
fresh pork, solid knives, capital guns. Ce n’était pas comme ce qu’on nous donne 
a présent. The savage loved the Frenchman at accepted the French religion, 
and the French traders and Blackcoats took care of the savage, and lived with 
him in his wigwam. And the savage went hunting for the Frenchman, and 
they lived together for a long time in peace and friendship. 

At length the Yaganash (English) came. Il est entré avec la force, et il est 
vaincu partout avec la force. "He took the whole lower land from the French. 
The Indians, because they loved the Frenchman, dug up the tomahawk for him, 
and many warriors set out from this upper sea to help him. But the English- 
man at length conquered everything. At first the Indian did not love the 
Englishman. He brought much ishkote-wabo a with him. The 
Frenchman had also fire-water with him, but not so much. Hence, things have 


— much worse in the land. If the Indian had many furs, he drank much 
re water; and my dfather, who was old, very old, often told me this sad 
story. He often said to me, that more than one half the Indians died of this 
whisky-water. 
But the Spe ie pale brought us a great deal more whisky-water than the 
i 


English, and killed us more men and animals, so that the times grew worse and 
worse. The presents and the salt pork grew worse too, and the hunting- 
grounds are deserted, while our land has been torn from us. When the English 
were at war with the Americans, the savages were as friendly disposed to the 
former as they had been to the French, and helped the English, and rose for 
them, and sent them warriors to help them against the Long-Knives. Yes, 
when the English smoked the pipe of peace ie ee. and gave them all the 
southern half of the lake, the savages would not know anything of it, and 
lived for twenty years nearly as free on their lake as before. But now, since 
the copper mines have been discovered, and the great steamers have appeared 
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on the lake, and the canal has been dug which brings these big ships from Lake 
Huron to our waters, and since so many men have come to seek the copper, it 
is all over with the Ojibbeways. Their strength is broken, and they have lost 
their memory; their tribes have melted away; their chiefs have no lo a 
voice in the council; their wise men and priests have no good dreams, and the 
old women forget their fine stories and fables. 


As anything we could say after this characteristic lament of the old 
laudatrix temporis arti would appear tame, we will stop, though not 
from paucity of material. We hope before long to meet with M. Kohl 
again, and describe to our readers his adventures on even a more un- 
trodden path than the one on which we have now followed him. 








CHADWICK’S LIFE OF DE FOE.* 


Ir is not every month in the year, much less every day in the week, 
that one meets with an author so distinguished as De Foe’s new bio- 
grapher, for accurate learning, consummate taste, the most engaging 
modesty, and the most attractive style. To our shame be it owned, we 
had never heard of Mr. William Chadwick before we opened this book, 
and yet he has been “a writer on political questions for thirty years.” 
How true, and sad withal, is that line of Henry Taylor's, 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men ! 


Let us do something at least by way of amende honorable for this pro- 
tracted ignorance; and how can that be done better than by letting our 
author speak for himself ? 

His beautiful superiority to egotism may be inferred from a passage or 
two like the following: ‘ I have been a tile-maker myself, and almost 
as successful as De Foe, but the Dutch did not ruin my trade. I have 
surrounding my tilery ten thousand acres of rich land, wanting draining, 
and I sell in one year as many tiles as will drain seventy or eighty acres. 
I make three hundred thousand draining tiles, and I may be three years 
in selling them,” &c. (p. 66):—‘“‘ I have been a corn-law repealer,” &c. 
&e. (p. 135) :—“ Put my name down [to a er list for giving 
Cromwell a statue] for 5002. ; and, if — like, for I care not, let Hyde 
Park—the middle or highest point—be the situation,” &c. (p. 173):— 
“De Foe’s partiality for his freehold qualification . . . . was almost a 
romantic passion with him, and constituted him poet as well as patriot ; 
and I must confess the feeling becomes infectious ; for I feel the romance 
of the feeling myself” (p. 275) :—* I consider ‘The Complete English 
Tradesman’ to be the best book that De Foe ever wrote; and perhaps it 


is the best book that ever was written in the English language. . . . It 
is, I say again, what I consider to be the best book ever written by 
Daniel fl Foe” (p. 454). 





* The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe: with Remarks digressive and discur- 
sive. By William Chadwick. London: J. R. Smith. 1859. 
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With these ounced predilections, it is only natural, perhaps, 
to find Mr. Chadsvick a. favourer of those technical rte ia diction 
and idiom which mark the Complete English Tradesman of the present 
day. In 1 we are introduced at the Devonshire Hotel to “a gen- 
tleman of business,” and on the topmost line of page 2 to a “ party” who 
wrote a book. Miss Sophia De Foe is—all question of individuality 

—an “ individual.” Those pleasing peculiarities of figurative style 
in which the Complete English Tradesman is supposed, #f complete, to 
indulge, are profusely interspersed throughout these pages. “A regular 
fix,” for instance—* wide awake to the rich points of malice”—“ Poor 
George III., poor mumbling old man, a pretty mess he made of it”— 
“The people of England will not knuckle [italics in orig.) . . . . they 
never dia, and they never will, knuckle either to kings or parsons” —“ A 
sort of what I might call blowers-through-the-nose breed of men”— 
‘‘The Commons chose Harley Speaker because he fed them. Yes! he 
ascended the Speaker’s chair through their guts.” So again we read of 
“ Harley having the gauge of their bowels,” and working his way up to 
a peerage “through the stomach (I wish to use polite words) of the 
House of Commons.” 

Here is the concluding sentence of the Preface. ‘ Yes’’—our author 
is particularly fond of Yes! and Well! and What! and Oh! and similar 
expletives—‘“ Yes, and I verily believe that a good ducking in the 
Thames or Serpentine would force John Bright, the patriot of Rochdale, 
upon my Reform Bill, in the place of his own. 

“ Witriam CHADWICK. 

“ Arksey, near Doncaster, March 18, 1859.” 


Not, apparently, that Mr. Chadwick loves the patriot of Rochdale less, 
but that he loves his own Reform Bill more. The patriot is often intro- 
duced by name in this biography, together with his coadjutors. The 
patriot is evidently a favourite, only his Reform Bill, we suppose, hardly 
goes far enough for Mr. Chadwick, who — (p. 147): “ When we 
speak of reform, we mean real, substantial, honest reform, and not a 
quibbling shuffling of the cards of chances,” but “the widest possible ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, with short parliaments, and widely ex- 
tended electoral districts ; and what ?—a removal of placemen and pen- 
sioners from the House of Commons. This is reform; and anything 
less is deception.” Yet is this go-ahead Yorkshireman no ballot man. 
“T would say avoid the ballot, but insist upon the duration of Parlia- 
ments being annual only, and BRIBERY and CORRUPTION, FELONY, on 
conviction before a British assize jury. Oh! but you’ll—you'll, indeed! 
I would transport every man to a penal settlement for life, on conviction 
of bribery or intimidation. I would want no ballot-box; mine should 
emphatically be—the sury-Box; and if necessary in the course of justice, 
I would place every member of the government in the wiTNESS-BOX.” 
Pleasant punster!—but too British in the backbone, after all, to please 
ballot-box society. Nevertheless, his vote for Universal Suffrage, pure 
and simple, may conciliate malcontents. “ We talk,” quoth he, “of 
reforming the House of Commons; let us go back at once to the real 
origin of the House—the Gothic origin; not the Norman importation of 
Danish tyranny under Norman banners: no; but to the real usage of 
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Gothic ancestry; and we land at the Poll-both of Universal Suffrage; 
for we can find no resting-place short of that; that is antiquity—that is 
truth.” 

‘Mr. Chadwick, it will be seen, has antiquarian and historica! tastes, and 
enforces his political philosophy by appeals to the didactic past. And 
here, if we might offer a suggestion, we would humbly propose to him, 
as a promising subject for his next biography—the Life and Times of 
Cardinal Mazarin—in whose career he seems to take particular interest, 
judging by the frequency of his allusions, and with every detail of whose 
ministry he would appear to be minutely conversant. We must make the 
reader acquainted with our author’s singular aptitude for this historico- 
politico nonograph—which would afford + pe ne scope, too, for his 
topic, “the vitality of Protestantism.”—To appreciate his eas 
however, it is expedient to bear in mind that the Cardinal departed this 
life in 1661, the year after Charles II. (and fourteen years before 
James II.) came to the throne. With which pain premiss we 
proceed to our quotations. ‘ Be it understood, then, that both Charles IT. 
and his brother James II., were pensioners of Louis XIV., and under the 
direct influence and guidance of Cardinal Mazarin, that King’s minister.” 
“ Charles II. was supplied with a Frenchwoman (the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth) by Madame de Maintenon {bless your “ Arksey, near Doncaster” 
innocence, Mr. Chadwick !), the mistress of Louis XIV., and Cardinal 
Mazarin, the French minister” (pp. 89 sg.). Nay, the Cardinal lives 
and bribes and corrupts us even into William the Third’s time, and per- 
haps later. ‘“‘ De Foe was engaged by Harley, when secretary of state, 
to go into Dorsetshire and Devonshire, to try to stem that torrent 
of High-Church jure-divino principles, which French gold had so fully 
cherished in the House of Commons during the whole reign of William 
III,; even to the buying up of 160 or more members by Cardinal 
Mazarin, the French minister, for the use and benefit of Louis XIV., his 
lord and master” (p. 310). 

It turns out, too, that Richelieu was another of the Grand Monarque r 
plotting Cardinal-Ministers. Of the Bill to prevent the Growt 
Schism (1714), Mr. Chadwick says: “ Perhaps I might call it a Privy: 
Council education scheme for the year 1714: the old French plot 
of Louis XIV. revived; that plot which Cardinal Richelieu imported 
into France from the Medici of Florence ; ; where it was created for Inqui- 
sition purposes by Ignatius Loyola” (p. 430). Why not give the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, too, a place under Louis Quatorze; and Cardinal 
Fleury thrown in as well, would not make much difference. At p. 366, 
again, we find that Gecheverell, Harley, Prior, St. John and others con- 

ired to “make [1713] the Chevalier Charles Edward the Pretender, 
ing of England—and make, likewise, Jonathan Swift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

Bless thy five wits, Mr. Chadwick! These Cardinals and Chevaliers 
are too many for thee. Prythee, stick to tile-making, unprofitable as that 
pursuit may hitherto have been. Or, if thou wilt dabble in history, get 
some expert like Mr. Cox, late M.P. for Finsbury, to revise thy proofs. 
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THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


Panis is once more tranquil : the victorious ‘ Army of Italy” has held 
its triumphal march across the Place Vendéme: the people have been 
treated with “ panem et circenses,” and a legion of spies have averted 
from Cwsar, for the present at least, the vengeful dagger of the deluded 
and scowling republicans. And yet, as the third Napoleon surveyed the 
serried ranks which he had so recently led to victory, a pang must have 
shot across his mind when he thought of their fifty thousand gallant 
comrades whom he had sacrificed on the rich plains of Lombardy, in 
order that he.might attain the transient lustre of being regarded as a 
great strategist. Of all the vast crowd that covered the Place Venddme, 
the emperor, probably, was the most unhappy. : 

But the merry strains gradually die away in the distance: the mili- 
tary demonstration is at an end, the people disperse, while awaiting the 
next ion of the amusements, and their chief rides back to the 
Tuileries, we trust to think over the price of victory, and take from it a 
lesson for the future. But such salutary thoughts as these must be 
speedily dispersed by the reflection of the unhappy position into which he 
so wilfully and defiantly thrust himself, by attempting to tear Italy from 
the fierce clutches of the Austrian eagle. The unhappy victim has been 
lacerated in the shock of the encounter: but Austria has retained the 
richest portion, and has flown away with drooping wing to her nest, where 
she gloats over the fair prize from which she is still enabled to suck the 
life-blood. 

The future destiny of Italy has grown more complicated than it was 
before the war. For the ten years since the battle of Novara, Austria 
had been steadily but successfully extending her influence over that un- 
happy country, and it remained tranquil. The captive had given one 
fierce shake to his chains and burst them asunder. For a time he spread 
desolation around him, and the terrified keepers fled before the outbreak 
of his frenzy; but they soon returned in renewed strength, and the 
struggling, palpitating monster of insurrection was driven back to his 
lair, and Austrian bayonets fenced in his living tomb. Again was the 
door flung open, and Napoleon, a diplomatic Van Amburgh, tried his 
hand on taming the restless animal. How utterly he failed, the treaty 
of Villafranca has shown ; but, worse still, all the fiercer passions have 
been aroused against the Emperor of France, and the quondam Car- 
bonaro, menaced by his old associates, was not permitted to parade the 
turbulent faubourgs of his own capital. 

Turning to the scene of the late fierce contests, we find matters in a 
most dangerous and abnormal condition. Central Italy has declared its 
independence, and bases its hopes of success on some ambiguous phrases 
let fall by the Emperor of the French ; while Austria is stealthily watch- 
ing the frontier of Tuscany, and awaiting the moment when the Croats 
shall interpose to restore order and despotism. ‘Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma have thrown off their allegiance ; their legitimate rulers descended 
from the throne in the presence of insurrection, and threw themselves on 
the mercy of their old protector. Up to the present, it is true, the 
liberal party have behaved in a manner worthy of all praise, and, if left 
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to themselves, they might possibly carry out the object they have in 
view, but the antagonism they will have to expect must prove too strong 
for them, and they must inevitably fall again under the influence of 
Austria, unless France interpose. 

It must be remembered, in surveying the conduct of Louis Napoleon 
during the last war, that he never proposed to regulate the internal 
affairs of all Italy. His avowed object was the security of Sardinian 
independence, which he considered to be imperilled by the encroach- 
ments of Austria, and he only promised the enfranchisement of Northern 
Italy. This he has so far accomplished by wresting Lombardy from 
Austria and handing it over to Victor Emmanuel, and though the 
menacing attitude of Germany prevented him carrying out his pro- 
gramme in its entirety, the disinterestedness he has hitherto shown seems 
to some persons to prove his honesty of purpose. 

Napoleon, however, was far too wise to embarrass himself with pledges 
as to the future of Southern Italy, for he had there a power opposed to 
him before which all his armed panoply must succumb. The Pope must 
ever be necessarily the opponent of Italian constitutionalism, and the 
Emperor of the French was not prepared to enter into a contest with 
him, in which there was everything to lose and nothing to gain. Hence, 
he merely suggested that the settlement of the Italian question could be 
most easily attained by a confederation of which Pio Nono should hold 
the honorary Presidency, and he paved the way for this consummation 
by crippling the influence Austria exerted over Central Italy. 

As we anticipated, events soon grew beyond his control: insurrec- 
tionary movements were encoura in Central Italy, and Prussia, in 
self-defence, and fearing the result of the republican propaganda the 
Emperor of the French was instituting, armed. Napoleon hesitated and 
was lost: in order to withdraw gracefully, he was compelled to make 
large concessions to Austria, and the independence of or | was once 
again sacrificed. The disappointed patriots joined in a yell of despair 
and horror when they found | themselves so suddenly deserted by their 
powerful ally, and then prepared for resistance. Let us see what pro- 
spects await them against the despotism which overlaps them to the 
north and séuth. 

The portion of Italy in which the flag of liberty is now unfurled, and 
which represents the cause of independence, comprises the Duchies of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, with the Romagna. The Grand-Duchy 
of Tuscany is one of the most powerful of the Italian states, with a 
population of nearly two millions, while the Principalities of Parma and 
Modena each contain about five hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
Romagna, held in check by the Papal troops, will probably be fully 
occupied, if any struggle ensue, with its own defence, and could not 
supply a large contingent to the revolutionary troops. 

Against this small army of patriots are banded Austria, N aples, and 
the Pope, all equally averse from constitutional government in Italy, 
while Sardinia, tied hand and foot by the French alliance, will be im- 
potent to aid the insurrectionary movement. ‘The fifty thousand French 
soldiers “ momentanément” left in Lombardy, will prevent any inde- 
pendent movement on the part of Victor Emmanuel. The Tuscan 
deputies, feeling conscious of the dilemma in which they are placed, 
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naturally seek a means of escape b ing an annexation with Sar- 
dinia, but to this neither France wig Re age tm because it would be 
the simplest solution. The Paris papers maintain a discreet silence on the 
subject : the Patrie, though expressing its decided opinion that the dukes 
have not the slightest chance of returning, is very careful not to say 
what form of a will be conceded. On the other haud, the 
Indépendance , expressing the Austrian view, is equally certain 
that the dukes will be restored at once. All this while the yar 
N. says not a word, He is evidently biding his time. 
e ungodly men, indeed, go so far as to assert that Napoleon re- 
gards the dilemma with considerable complacency, for it will afford the 
ity for a compromise which will suit him admirably. With a 
Whig government at the helm in England, he feels confident that the 
Austrians will never be permitted to restore the dukes by force of arms ; 
while, on the other hand, Austria will not consent to Sardinia attaiming 
such a dangerous preponderance in Italy. What so natural, then, as 
the formation of an independent kingdom, and the selection of the 
gallant Prince Plon-Plon as ruler? This would suit all parties ad- 
mirably; and are there not precedents in Belgium and Greece ? 

The arguments employed by Austria are, as usual, straightforward and 
manly. She will not listen to a compromise at present. She still asserts 
that the territorial possessions of the runaway grand-dukes are secured 
to them by general treaties. Not satisfied with this, she urges the 
clauses of the treaty of Villafranca, and argues from them the restora- 
tion of the grand-dukes. She, therefore, appeals to Europe, and espe- 
cially to Louis Napoleon, to carry out the righteous task. Family ties 

y a great part in this obstinacy: the Duke of Tuscany is a Habs. 
: burg, his grandfather having been the second son of Maria Theresa, 

while the Duke of Modena is also an Austrian prince. It is not reason- 
able to expect that Francis Joseph will renounce the cause of his rela- 
tives ere he has exhausted every effort in his power. It is quite certain 
that such weighty points as these cannot be settled by the conference of 
Zurich, but will, in all probability, have to await the decision of a Euro- 

congress. 

It is probable, however, that events will be speedily pretipitated in 
Italy, for Mazzini and his ominous followers are once more actively at 
work, Not long ago it was reported that the Red Republic had been 
proclaimed in Parma, and though this has since been officially contra- 
dicted, there is no doubt that something of that nature will occur ere 
long. Bitter experience has taught us the character of the Italians, 
and we know that they are never contented with a moderate government : 
they must be either ruled by a rod of iron, or they give way to all the 
frantie excesses of popular rule. At present they are tolerably tranquil, 
because they are eager to have Victor Emmanuel for their king for an 
hour ; but, so soon as they find themselves foiled in this, they will break 
out. The old luckless cry of “‘ Traditore!” will ring through the streets ; 
7 and honest men will fall beneath the stiletto of the patriot leader ; 

oreigu troops will be again marched in to restore public peace; and 
Italy will once more lie bleeding in her fetters, for which she held out 
her own hands. 

So far, then, we think that the question of Italian nationality will be 
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speedily settled ; but the jealousy of the two great powers will then be 
called to play. Louis Napoleon is as eager as Francis Joseph to ring 
the knell of democracy, and will gladly avail himself of the opportunity 
of decimating his enemies in Contral Italy ; but then will arise the old 
feverish question, Which country will supply the troops for occupation P 
—jn other words, whether France is to’assume the predominance in 
Italy in the place of Austria? It is generally conceded that the penin- 
sula can only be kept quiet by means of foreign bayonets: French 
troops occupy Rome, and thousands are massed along the Lombard 
frontier, while Austria is concentrating her strength in Venetia in readi- 
ness for the imminent intervention. How can all this end ? 

Even now there are breakers ahead: we read that all is not on velvet 
at the Zurich conferences ; the Austrian representative declines to have 
any dealings with the Sardinian in the matter of Lombardy, while Pied- 
mont is equally obstinate in repudiating any portion of the state loan 
as a burden on her newly acquired territory. The semi-official Ost 
Deutsche Post finds it necessary already to publish the following warn- 
ing : 

It is strongly to be desired that the same spirit shall be displayed at Zurich 
as at Villafranea, a spirit that surprised the world, then in expectation of san- 
guinary events, by a message of peace. No one expected the peace of Villa- 
rasica: many fear a renewal of discord at Zurigh. But it is to be hoped that 
the words of peace pronounced by the two emperors while they were still agi- 
tated by the ardour of combat, will prevail also in diplomatic discussions, and 
become a solid truth. It is true that many difficulties have to be overcome, but 
the most difficult—the resolution to conclude peace on a field of battle, at the 
head of armies burning to renew the combat—having succeeded, diplomatists 
will be able to arrange all obstacles, aud discover and remove all that may arise 
as.an element of devastation in the work of concord. We see a satiafactony 
proof that this will be so in the disposition of Austria and France, and in the 
concessions of Sardinia. Victor Emmanuel has renounced further resistance ; 
he contents himself with what he owes to France, and which he can only 
repay by grateful devotedness to his generous benefactor. Now, Sardinia 
bemg disposed to accomplish the obligations: she accepted by consenting to the 
preliminaries of peace, no serious obstacle can arise to the execution of those 
preliminaries. The agitation in the Duchies and the Romagna, the result of 
the vote in Tuscany, &., however much they may be boasted of, will be very 
speedily reduced to unimportance. So soon as the true state of things is made 
known—and that veritable state will be known so soon as Piedmont seriously 
withdraws her support from agitators—so soon will the revolution know posi- 
tively that it has nothing to hope for from France. 

No doubt Sardinia is deeply disappointed by the result of a war so 
pompously commenced for the purpose of rar Aa Austria from Italy, 
and rendering her the de facto head of the confederation. The enormous 
expenses Piedmont has incurred during the last ten years in getting ready 
for the coming struggle have been, so to speak, thrown away, for Lom- 
bardy can for the present afford her but slight relief. Sir James Hudson, 
writing to the Earl of Malmesbury on the 17th of January last, states 
that “seven years of bad wine and silk crops, and heavy taxation,* have 
reduced the Northern Italians to skin and bone. Any traveller must 
have remarked the rags of the peasant, the worn-out horses and carts, 
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and the absence of gentlemen’s equipages on the Corsos of Milan, Brescia, 
Verona, and Bologna. The Sardinian government know as well as | 
do that if they pass the Ticino they will find empty treasuries, a famished 
people, and few resources. That they will find the entire population with 
them I have no doubt, but thgt population is in the starved condition | 
have described.” 

It is just possible that, in the first flush of enthusiasm, when Napoleon 
had not yet tried the stubbornness of Austrian troops, and fancied that 
they would scatter before him like chaff before the wind, he seriously 
meditated on repaying Sardinia for her outlay by handing over to her 
Central Italy. The wondrous Odyssey of Prince Napoleon the Unready 
may have been in connexion with this result. If so, however, the con- 

irators were met at once by the fulmination Pio Nono launched on the 
head of Victor Emmanuel in his letter to the Bishop of Albano. “A 
foreign usurping power proclaims that God has made man free as regards 
his political and religious opinions, thus denying the authority established 
by God upon earth, forgetting at the same time the immortality of the 
soul, thus learning too late that whoever quits the ark of unity shall be 
submerged in the deluge of eternal punishment.” Such pronounced 
opinions as these argue but little in behalf of the proposed Italian con- 
federation. 

There is no doubt now that one of the seven points proposed by Napo- 
leon at Villafranca, and accepted by Francis Joseph, was “ the restora- 
tion of the banished dukes and an amnesty.” But, as nothing was said 
of a restoration by force of arms, Napoleon had recourse to pacific inter- 
vention, and for this purpose sent Count Reiset to Turin to negotiate 
with Victor Emmanuel. The king acquiesced in Napoleon’s wishes by 
withdrawing all his commissioners from the disaffected provinces, and 
even agreed to give up his influence over the peoples, but he could not 
be induced to concur in the work of restoring the Italian princes. It 
was a masterpiece of art to try and force Victor Emmanuel to break in 
this open way with the Italian constitutional party, but he avoided the 
snare. ‘To add to the dilemma in which the unhappy king was placed, 
Savoy breaks out into a state of agitation, and requests an annexation 
with France, because Piedmont is becoming too Italian for her! ‘Truly, 
uneasy is the head that wears an Italian crown. There was only one 
way in which Victor Emmanuel could have thrown off the fatal garb of 
imperialism which Napoleon wrapped round him: immediately after the 
treaty of Villafranca, he should have imitated Cavour’s example, and 
abdicated the throne. Europe would then have taken his part, and 
some satisfactory settlement of the Italian question might have ensued. 
As it is, he consented to become a satrap of imperial France, and if he 
has been badly treated, he has only himself to blame. The most pre- 
cious guarantee of constitutional government, the freedom of the press, 
was sacrificed for the friendship of Louis Napoleon, and the cause of 
despotism gained one defender more. 

Our much regretted friend Bayle St. John, in his “ Subalpine King- 
dom,” did not hesitate to declare Victor Emmanuel an avowed partisan 
of despotism, and he certainly has done much recently to justify this 
appreciation of his character. It is a curious sign of the times, when 
French officers and soldiers in Turin hunt down harmless caricatures, in 
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which the disappointed hopes of the patriots find vent, and solemnly 
commit them to an auto da fé, One thing is certain: Cavour, the soul of 
the whole Italian movement, did not attempt to disguise his disgust at 
the conclusion of the war. He was the leader of the patriot party, and 
though we have always disapproved of the language he held against 
Austria, and the perversion of facts by which he attempted to prove his 
cause, still the honesty with which he resigned an office no longer com- 
patible with his principles, goes some length to rehabilitate him. 

Another puzzling circumstance is the peculiar position which Prince 
Napoleon has assumed with reference to Italian matters. During the 

nd Sunday display on the Place Vendéme, neither he nor his consort 
was visible; they would not even tacitly sanction the treachery which 
had been displayed towards Italy. If ever he should be put forward as 
king of Etruria, this circumstance, we may be sure, will have great stress 
laid on it. There is no doubt the emperor would be glad enough to get 
rid of him, for he is terribly in the way at home; still, on behalf of 
human nature, we can scarcely credit that a hundred thousand lives were 
sacrificed for such an impotent result. Indeed, we have too high an 
opinion of Louis Napoleon’s sagacity to think that he seriously meditates 
any such scheme in the present temper of Europe, for every crowned 
head regards him with a certain degree of suspicion, because he played 
fast and loose with the revolutionary party. That a ruler who colonised 
Cayenne and Lambessa with political exiles should enter into an alliance 
with such men as Kossuth and Klapka, proved that he was perfectly 
unscrupulous as to the means he employed to gain his object. To coerce 
a foe into a peace by threats of instigating rebellion in his country was 
a policy left for Louis Napoleon to inaugurate. Even the firebrand 
Palmerston, when he sided with the Italians in 1848, held aloof from 
such extreme measures as these, for they were double-edged tools. 

To us who sit quietly watching the course of events on the Continent, 
it seems as if the star of Louis Napoleon attained its culminating point 
in the peace of Villafranca. Through a hollow thirst for glory he 
entered on a war which soon threatened to assume gigantic propor- 
tions, and he was compelled to call to his assistance a turbulent and 
dangerous ally in the revolutionary propaganda, whose progress he felt 
himself powerless to check. The villanous associations which periodi- 
cally disturb the peace of Italy have their offshoots throughout the 
Continent, and one of their strongholds in France: any revolutionary 
movement in Italy has ever been followed by disturbances in Paris, or 
vice versd. The revolution, then, had raised its hydra head in Italy : 
all shades of republicans had combined into a compact party in 
France; the master was absent, and the Ledru Rollins, and men of 
that kind, were preparing for action. Any discomfiture before Verona 
would have kindled a flame in France, and Louis Napoleon might have 
found his retreat intercepted had he delayed his return. Probably we 
shall never know how he contrived to wring a peace from Francis Joseph: 
the story current has an air of probability, as being characteristic of the 
Napoleons, but it still awaits confirmation ; at any rate, the Emperor of 
the French must have made large concessions ere he could secure a friend 
in the haughty representative of the Habsburg pride. For our part, we 
consider that far too much stress has been laid on the surrender of Lom- 
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bardy: Austria was only too glad of a decent pretext to get rid of that 
ungrateful province, as she proved in 1849; and by the retention of 
Venetia, she secured what Lord Malmesbury justly called “a bulwark to 
all Germany on the Tyrolese frontier.” We may, therefore, fairly 
assume that the bait held out was the restoration of the dukes. 

Conscious of the grave mistake he had committed by engaging in the 
war, Louis Napoleon has tried to repair it by a worse fault. The amnesty 
he has announced is the most fatal step he has taken since his ascension 
to the imperial throne, for it is a condemnation of the Deux Décembre. 
Through the persistency of his conduct, people had begun to believe in 
his policy and imagine that France could only be governed in one way— 
namely, by eliminating all the dangerous elements of political society ; 
but by this sudden concession to the democratic party, Louis Napoleon 
has given a formal démenti to his past policy. If he thought by this 
liberality to condone for his deception of the republican party in Italy, 
he is sorely mistaken, and by his ill-timed generosity he only strengthens 
its hands. The men who put forward Orsini as their representative will 
accept no compromise ; they demand life for life. 

We must not be supposed to include all the republicans in this cate- 
gory of blood : such men as Louis Blane and Victor Hugo, however mis- 
taken they may be in their views, are yet gentlemen, and would be the 
first to denounce any designed assassination of their arch-foe. Such 
men we must honour, while we pity them; but there is another class 
which disgraces our hospitality, who will eagerly accept the armistice, 
for the sake of causing perturbations in France, from which they can 
derive some advantage. They are the scum who rise to the surface in 
any revolution, and fill their pockets during the first excitemeut, before 
the popular will is sufficiently strong to drive them from their usurped 
authority and condemn them to universal execration. Even the well- 
meant liberation of the French press, we fear, will prove a disappoint- 
ment, and confusion will arise from it. Remembering that the press 
overturned Louis Philippe, we cannot but think that, ere long, the Em- 
peror of the French will have to reconsider his announced policy, and he 
will be sure of general adhesion, for he will have proved that any mea- 
sures he may take will be once again purely in self-defence. 

But by far the worst result to Louis Napoleon of the war into which 
he rushed so blindly, is the temporary interruption of his good under- 
standing with England. Strong in our moral support, he was secure on 
his throne, and old national jealousies were gradually subsiding. All at 
once he gave the lie to his celebrated statement that the ‘“‘ Empire was 
peace,” and commenced a war which Lord Derby truly said was 

‘undertaken under false pretences.” From that moment the suspicions 
of England were aroused, and preparations are being made which his 
conduct has certainly justified. The excuses he put forth for the war 
against Austria were so transparent that our national pride took the 
alarm, and we felt that the same frivolous pretexts might eventually be 
employed as an occasion to invade England. It is all very easy for 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright to lament the language employed by public 
writers, but it must not be forgotten that the feelmg has been equally 
strong on the other side of the Channel. Bearing in mind that M. de 
Cesena very recently made a most rabid attack upon England, in which 
he avowed that France would never be tranquil until Waterloo were 
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avenged, and that this article was written while the press of Paris was 
still cowering under the censorship, we do not feel inclined to withdraw 
one word we have written in the New Monthly as to the danger to which 
England is exposed by the aggressive policy of France. ‘To those who 
prefer their pocket interests to the national honour, the proposed reduc- 
tion of the French army and marine will be an eminently satisfactory 
guarantee of Napoleon’s honesty of purpose, but, for our part, we regret 
to say we cannot lay that flattering unction to the soul. So palpable is 
the fallacy by which the Emperor of the French seeks to lull us into 
tranquillity, that we should but insult our readers were we at all to 
dilate upon it. 

Reverting to the subject-matter of our paper, we sorrowfully confess 
that we still see much danger for Europe in the settlement of the Italian 
question. It is quite certain that matters cannot go on for any length 
of time; and, to quote the Ost Deutsche Post once more, “ the more 
immediate question is not about war between France and England, or 
France and Prussia; the great question—one that affects all Europe—is 
to know whether Austria and France, after the settlement of the peace 
of Zurich, will remain friends or not, and act conjointly in Italy, or 
whether the germs of this old rivalry will spring up anew after the three 
first months upon Italian soil.” And thig is, assuredly, a tremendous 
difficulty : for we cannot, judging from the past, believe that Austria will 
give up her influence over Italy, sans coup férir, or desert the cause of 
the grand-dukes. On the other hand, we possess sufficient knowledge 
of human nature to feel assured that Louis Napoleon did not engage in 
the war without some advantage looming in the future. What that may 
be, however, it is impossible for us to predict ; he is in the habit of keep- 
ing his own secrets very closely, and will not speak till the moment for 
action has arrived. 

Still, we are able to form one conclusion from the past campaign, and it 
is that the war has rendered the solution of the Italian question more 
difficult than ever, for no compromise now appears possible. Euro 
will not suffer a prince of the House of Napoleon to ascend the throne 
of Etruria, while, on the other hand, the influence of Austria over the 
peninsula will become more pronounced than ever. It is quite certain 
that, before long, popular excesses will compel an armed interference, 
and whichever power may send the army of execution, the consequences 
will be equally disastrous to the cause of Italian constitutionalism. 

In a matter requiring such delicate treatment, the English state ship 
will need very careful steering to avoid all the breakers ahead. If France 
acquiesce in Austria still remaining the gendarme of Italy, and content 
herself with the influence she has gained in Sardinia and Lombardy, all 
may yet be well. If, on the other hand, she attempt to exercise a 
dictatorship over Central Italy, and extend her authority from Rome to 
the frontier of Venetia, it will behove England to interfere energetically. 
Any sacrifice must be esteemed small which will prevent France extend- 
ing her dominion to the Adriatic, and thus shortening the route to 
Egypt by one-half. 

The last question that remains for us to discuss is, whether Lord Pal- 
merston is equal to the emergency? We are afraid we must answer it 
in the negative, for his notorious leanings to the cause of Italian liberty 
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may place him, ere long, in open antagonism to both Austria and France, 
We are fully convinced that by so doing he would pla y into Louis Napo- 
leon’s hands, for his great object is to isolate England. One by one he 
has secured the friendship of our natural allies, me has aroused the worst 
passions against us by his clever combinations. The bias of the present 
government was shown in the miserable despatch Lord John Russell ad- 
dressed to Lord Bloomfield, in which he sought to intimidate Prussia, 
and at that time the Whig ministry doubtlessly believed in the sincerity 
of Louis Napoleon’s behaviour to Italy. If they are true to themselves, 
“7 must protest against any armed ‘interference in Tuscany, and thus 
widen the breach already unhappily existing between this country and 
France. On the other hand, such conduct will only serve to exasperate 
Austria, for she will see in it encouragement given to revolt : even now 
her organs are publicly accusing our goverument of fomenting the dis- 
sension in Italy, and the mission of Lord Minto in 1848, under the 
auspices of our prime minister of to-day, is a sufficient excuse for such 
views, 

How different was the conduct of the last ministry, and how thoroughly 
English, a perusal of the Blue-book will show. While justly apprehen- 
sive of the growing predominance of the French empire, Lord Malmes- 
bury sedulously avoided any expression of opinion. Regarding the quarrel 
between Austria and France as purely local, he considered it was Eng- 
land’s sole duty to prepare for eventualities. He warned the Germanic 
Diet that if they a the resolution of declaring war agaiust France, 
they must not expect aid from England; but this was a very different 
matter from threatening, as Lord John did not hesitate to do. Gradu- 
ally, as the war extended, when revolutionary passions were called into 
play, Lord Malmesbury, on behalf of the cabinet, recognised the dangers 
to which Europe was exposed ; he allowed that “the breaking up of the 
great fortresses, which form a bulwark to Germany, would be but an in- 
ducement to France to make a further attempt to subvert the arrange- 
ments on the Rhine, and that it would be suicidal policy on the part : of 
Germany to stand by and see this done.”” The Conservative cabinet 
saw that England was aimed at through Austria, and confessed the 
necessity for our interference before long. Sir John Pakington went so 
far as to say that if the war went on England could not long keep out of 
it. The hasty patching up of the peace is the most triumphant con- 
firmation of the Conservative views. 

If, then, the position of England was delicate during the war, it has 
become doubly so since the peace. Already rumours are rife of strong 
interpellations having been made by our foreign minister to the two 
courts on behalf of Italian independence, and what the result will be it 
requires no ghost from the dead to tell us. France will not swerve from 
her settled purpose at the dictate of Lord John, while Austria bears 
rancour in her heart against our liberal government for deserting her at 
the decisive moment. All England could do to prevent the p: artition of 
Poland was to hand in a dignified protest, and we fear we shall yet see 
the farce renewed on behalf of hapless Italy. One thing is certain, how- 
ever: her independence is now more remote than ever. 











